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an anglicized transcription. For Russian, less frequently used words, rarer 
place names, personal names, and the names of authors are transliterated from 
the table below. For Indie languages, the transliteration of the same categories 
of words follows the standard IAST scheme. The original transliteration of 
proper names and geographical objects in bibliographic references and cita¬ 
tions has not been standardized. Punctuation rules follow the usual rules for 
the Worlds of South and Central Asia series. 
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Alain Schnapp 

Preface 

Continuity and Distance: Antiquarians before Archaeologists 


The essays collected in this volume document the development of archaeology 
and the encounter of Asian societies with modern archaeology. This discipline 
is without any doubt a Western invention, but in the East as in America, 
Oceania, or Africa, humans have for millennia maintained multiple connections 
with monuments and the past, connections that modern archaeology tended to 
neglect or even ignore . 1 It is to its credit that this book focuses on these ques¬ 
tions in the precolonial, colonial, and postcolonial world. Thanks to numerous 
attestations we know that, even before European domination, humans cared 
about the past in medieval and modern Asia. Medieval Persia offers an episode 
that is as much poetic as historical in its awareness of the past. Wise Sufi men 
did not hesitate to include the antique tradition in their vision of history and 
the world. The twelfth-century philosopher Suhrawardy extolled in high terms 
the message of ancient Persia: “There was among the Ancient Persians 
a community led by God. [...] It is their high doctrine of Light that I brought 
back to life in my book entitled Hikmat al-Israq .” 2 

This attitude is very reminiscent of the efforts of certain Protestant theolo¬ 
gians in the nineteenth century who credited the Celts with a kind of “Paleo- 
Christianity ”. 3 The curiosity of princes ruling Iran since the tenth century for 
Achaemenid sites creates a connection between power and antique sites which 
did not weaken until the fifteenth century and which is particularly evident 
from the inscriptions carved on the monuments of Persepolis. 

The relation between metaphysical speculation and commemorative inscrip¬ 
tion is not to be questioned. Such a relation is confirmed in two inscriptions 
(fourteenth century) of Sheikh Abu Eshaq b. Mahmud Inju: the first begins with 
an Arabic distich of al-Mutanabbi, one of the greatest tenth-century Arab poets: 
“Where are the Chosroes, the tyrants of the early times? They buried treasures. 
Those did not remain, and not either these.” 


1 Schnapp et al. 2013. 

2 Melikian-Chirvani 1971: 19; Corbin 1968: 287. 

3 Voir Haycock 2002. 
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This classical reminiscence of the ubi sunt which establishes a link between 
these inscriptions and the oldest Arab poems is followed by two Persian distiches: 

Was he not sailing on the wings of wind the whole day 
Solomon’s throne, salvation be upon him? 

Did you not see that at last, he went on the wings of wind? 

Blissful, holding knowledge and justice. 4 

The value of this inscription has to do with its double Arab and Persian dimen¬ 
sion. Al-Mutanabbi’s Arab verses remind that no ruler, as powerful as he might 
be, can escape the fate of mortals, that even the wealthiest empires are doomed 
to ruin, a pattern which runs through the whole tradition of the Arab world since 
pre-Islamic times. The Persian verses look towards another direction, that of the 
Sufi revelation; the goods of the present world are vain, but mystical knowledge 
allows one to overcome this aporia: “Solomon’s throne” is a mystical throne 
which belongs to the right ruler who “knows the truth”; it is, as Melikian 
Chirvani points out, a way of spiritual elevation. 

In what follows, the ruler discloses two important pieces of information: 
the inscription had been engraved after a great victory, and it was realized by 
the most eminent calligrapher of Shiraz, Yahya Gamali al-Sufi. As in medieval 
China, the form of the poem is as important as its content; the involvement of 
a famous scholar, or even the hand of a prince or ruler, is a way to make the 
inscription even more impressive: this “sublime place, this beautiful monu¬ 
ment” is the receptacle of a memory which is determined to survive the passing 
of time, and at the same time, the casket where the emotion and the aesthetics 
of the ruins are expressed. 

Such a tradition mirrors a continuity from which, regardless of their origins, 
rulers are not deviating. A few years later, in 772/1371 and 773/1372, two inscrip¬ 
tions signed by Abu Yazid ibn Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar 5 appear in Persepolis. 
They integrate famous distiches of the preface of Sa'di’s Golestan. The first is 
engraved on the east side of the southern gate: 

May this poem last long years 
When each atom of us will be fallen into dust 
My desire is an image that survives us 
Since I do not see that existence is eternal. 

Perhaps a seer, one day out of compassion, 

Will pray about the fate of the helpless. 


4 Melikian-Chirvani 1971: 20-21; Mostafavi 1978: 226; Mousavi 2012: 91. 

5 Melikian-Chirvani 1971: 22-23. 
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The verses are images that transcend human fate; they will be read in future by 
others and the surviving image, to refer to Sa'di’s verse, has to do with the fig¬ 
ures that are populating the palace and site of Persepolis. The posterity of these 
distiches turned out to be immense. The important fact is that a ruler had the 
idea to engrave in that specific place, and called to modesty by signing: “written 
by God’s weakest servant”; another indication of the mystical dimension of these 
behaviours towards ruins. 

In its universal and comparative outlook, archaeology is a daughter of the 
Enlightenment; however, it has to show consideration for the specific ways by 
which each society relates itself to its past, the remotest as indeed the nearest. 
This is the ambition of the present volume. 
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Svetlana Gorshenina, Philippe Bornet, Michel E. Fuchs 
and Claude Rapin 

Introduction 

The Spirit of Adventure: The Archaeologist-cum-Flero 
and His Aides in the Heart of Unknown Worlds 

The binomial opposition of “Masters” and “natives”, spelled with and without 
a capital letter, is upsetting and unsettling. The formula’s unease and its negative 
connotation are intended, so as to draw attention to the equivocal relations devel¬ 
oped between archaeologists working for world powers on the one hand, and local 
populations from countries that have often been labelled in bulk - and arbitrarily 
so - as “Oriental” on the other. In the framework of the symposium that was held 
at the University of Lausanne in January 2016 whose title became that of the pres¬ 
ent book, we had set for ourselves the task to think about a type of relationship 
that is highly ambiguous - to say the least - and certainly constantly variable. 

This theme is generally not readily handled in the public space and has 
often remained limited to hearsay and rumour. The twenty specialists in archae¬ 
ology, history, cinema, and literature whose essays are collected here share 
a long experience of work in extra-European contexts. As such, they are all well 
aware of the fact that these relations, going as they do beyond the personal 
sphere, have deeply influenced the conduct of archaeological and historical 
research, and continue to do so. 

This aspect of the history of archaeology can be situated within the domain of 
Orientalism, and approaching it implies tackling a set of stereotypes and precon¬ 
ceptions, beginning with the persisting cliches that coalesce around the emblem¬ 
atic figure of the Archaeologist. His image remains, indeed, extremely seductive to 
children and adults alike, for those who recognize in him their dearest dreams or 
dreams that will forever remain unaccomplished. Nourished by a collective imagi¬ 
nary - of which cinema, as shown by Mehdi Derfoufi, is both a powerful generator 
and the most trustful mirror - the figure of the Archaeologist cannot be imagined 
without the evocation of the following: a hero, a handsome, strong and smart 
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man, capable of solving all problems, however intricate and difficult they might 
be, keeping himself safe from all accidents and always ready to give an answer to 
all questions. He keeps unravelling mysteries, in particular those of ancient Egypt. 
He travels a lot and picks distant and exotic countries as his destinations. His life 
is fast-paced and extremely interesting since he always finds treasures, and every¬ 
body likes him. 1 It is only in Soviet literature, according to Leonid Heller, that he 
is largely preceded by the Geologist, another perfect adventurer, a model beyond 
reproach. 

One more “detail” generally passes unnoticed, too normal in the maelstrom 
of cliches conveyed by literature, cinema, fine arts, and interactive games: the 
“Indiana Jones” of our imaginary is a white, single man; in one word, he is 
a “Master”. Even if he reaches out to others - either to his enemies or to the 
local population who either help him or plot against him - he is the one who is 
always right and has the last word. 

This image is a striking reminder that professional archaeology, with its 
modern scientific approach, was born in Europe, and that its first proponents 
were white men. From the beginning, the discipline was meant to serve a process 
of nation-building, which for Europeans had its roots in ancient Greece - 
a heritage which, as shown here by Karl Reber, was disputed under the control 
of the Ottomans between several Western powers. However, at the same time 
that it was colonizing the European past, archaeology was transferred onto extra- 
European fields and endorsed another role, related to the colonial and imperialist 
programmes of European powers. As a consequence, it was equally marked by 
the encounter between two types of interlocutors: on the one hand, European 
scholars who saw themselves as the bearers of methods which were, from their 
point of view, indisputably scientific and therefore good for applying anywhere 
in the world; on the other hand, a local population who was generally perceived 
as ignorant, even if actual cases displayed a great heterogeneity in the profiles of 
the Western archaeologists’ interlocutors. Similarly, one has to emphasize that 
the “Masters” are certainly not a homogeneous cohort either: despite relations of 
friendship, they were often exposed to a harsh competition, sprinkled with na¬ 
tionalist crises, hostility, and confrontation, mirroring the diversity of powers 
which had hoped to align “science” with the concept of the nation-state. 

This is perceptible in cases where delineating domains of influence was 
a central concern, as underlined by Mikhail Bukharin about Chinese Turkestan 
or by Luca Maria Olivieri about Swat. Even within the same national borders, 


1 In this connection, one can mention the humorous archaeology handbook of Bahn 1989, 
which documents most of the shortcomings of the profession. 
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the “Masters” are not a unified team, as Svetlana Gorshenina and Barbara Kaim 
show: in the Governorate of tsarist Turkestan, there was a tangible difference 
not only between specialists from metropolitan capitals and locally based colo¬ 
nizers under the guise of amateur antique collectors but also between Russian 
and Polish colonizers mingling in Turkestan. However, on the side of the 
“Masters”, scientific competition and cooperation were never entirely mutually 
exclusive. 

A now-famous photograph (Fig. 1) displays these unsettling relations in 
a particularly crude light: a team of archaeologists - all European men - are hav¬ 
ing their lunch served inside Ramesses XI’s tomb. While it is frequent enough 
that archaeologists eat a few snacks on an excavation site, the context is here en¬ 
tirely different: the “Masters”, all in ceremonial garb, arranged for themselves to 
have a large reception table installed inside a tomb - an outrage to local value 
systems and practices. The representation of local people is here limited to that of 
standing servants, forced to accept the rules of the game imposed upon them. 
This image opposes the colonized and the colonizers, both by the contrast created 
between the location and the wholly inappropriate ceremony that takes place 
there and by the distribution of roles that are predetermined by political realities. 



Fig. 1: Lord Carnarvon, Lunch in the tomb of Ramesses XI (KV 4), 1923(7). ©The Griffith 
Institute, University of Oxford. 
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In 2011 a first attempt was made to analyse, in a large, transversal context, 
the role of archaeology in colonial situations, interrogating the way in which it 
has been instrumentalized, and how it shaped the conception of the others’ past, 
in particular outside of Europe. Two published volumes represent the first result 
of this attempt, 2 in parallel with other essays devoted to the issue of knowledge 
production in extra-European colonial contexts. However, one might observe 
that for almost all contributions to this publication, the attention was focused 
on the activities and intellectual constructions of the “Masters”/colonizers, 
whereas the “natives” remained in the margins of the scholarly discussions. 3 

We would like to start the present volume by exploring this other area. 
Concentrating specifically on the relations between Western archaeologists and 
local groups, and then between Western archaeologists and non-Western archae¬ 
ologists, we will try to better understand what role local actors played in the con¬ 
duct of archaeological projects and for the writing of history more generally. In 
addressing this question, the selected scope encompasses various regions such as 
the ex-Soviet republics of Central Asia, Afghanistan, India, Iran, the Middle East, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Sri Lanka, and even some European countries, where the British, 
French, German, Italian, or Swiss archaeologists (as shown in this volume) were 
and are still at work today. 

In order to extend the comparative sample and to avoid suggesting 
a simple binary scheme between a reified West and extra-European domains, 
we included some of the “Masters” associated with political entities beyond 
strictly “Western” countries. Several contributions analyse the relations be¬ 
tween Soviet Russian scholars and the people from the Asian peripheries of the 
empire - an empire whose European character is subject to ceaseless historical 
questioning. In a different, but no less ambiguous, context, Arnaud Nanta un¬ 
veils the various steps in the writing of Korean history by Japanese archaeolo¬ 
gists and its violent rejection after the end of the colonial domination of Japan 


2 Galitzine-Loumpet / Gorshenina / Rapin 2011, 2012. 

3 With the exception of the two volumes of Galitzine-Loumpet / Gorshenina / Rapin 2011, 
2012, the same observation can be made about Bahrani / (Jelik / Eldem 2011; Munzi 2012; 
Dridi / Mezzolani Andreose 2015. In the framework of the exhibition devoted to the Italian mis¬ 
sion in Egypt, the curators of the Turin Egyptology museum attempted to contextualize the 
discoveries of archaeologists with the political situation and to re-centre the gaze by showing 
also the other side of this epic story and the role of “natives”: Del Vesco / Moiso 2017. These 
relations have also been specifically examined by Lydon / Rizvi 2010; Mairs / Muratov 2015; 
Effros / Lai 2018. The latest publication highlights a language barrier in the academic world. 
For example, the study on colonial archaeology mentioned above in note 2 remains unknown 
to English speaker researchers (cf. also Claude Rapin's paper in the same volume). 
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over Korea between 1905 and 1945. Karl Reber examines a case in Greece in 
which “Masters” and “natives” were all Europeans. 

By bringing together several distinct cases, we hope to lay the “ghost” of 
the classical empire at rest - by reference to the British or French models - so 
as to shed light on the diversity of all models, distinct yet comparable. The vari¬ 
ous approaches mirror the diversity of cases in which micro-stories, grounded 
in a personal experience of the field, are brought together with reconstitutions 
of decades of the history of archaeology or with its representations in visual or 
literary contexts. 

Our own project can be contextualized within a theoretical turn, since 
today, historians working on extra-European cultures are gradually moving 
their gaze away from Western Orientalism and its metropolitan settings, to¬ 
wards issues that are ever more closely related to local fields and interaction 
processes. 4 Studies are now increasingly conducted under the aegis of diversi¬ 
fied approaches of “crossed”, “connected”, “entangled” histories and of inter-/ 
trans-imperial transfers and interactions. 

Privileging a comparative approach of large world powers and of the practi¬ 
ces they organized for colonies, scholars working within a postcolonial paradigm 
seem, however, to be less concerned about the relations between metropolises 
and their extra-European peripheries. Indeed, by focusing specifically on repre¬ 
sentatives of imperial power (the “Centre” which delegates the “colonizers” or 
the “Masters”), these studies tend to overlook, apart from a few major exceptions 
(£elik 2016), the role played by local actors (representing the “periphery”, “colo¬ 
nized”, “natives”, “subalterns”, or “amateurs”) and their own type of expertise. 
It has been shown, however, that the colonial presence not only created 
a “colonized” culture but that conversely, modern empires were all shaped by 
their colonies or extra-European peripheries. 

Through various vectors of transfer and exchange of ideas, techniques, 
goods, and human beings, the encounter between Western scholars and local ac¬ 
tors shaped a new vision of the past of extra-European regions, while creating 
collective memories out of various types of appropriation, resistance, or subver¬ 
sion. Beyond the apparent layer of a “Western” editorial formatting, scholarly 
publications in the field of archaeology are practically all hybrid productions, in 
which several voices are superposed, overlap, and are amplified, sometimes 
even keeping intact initial mistakes in the final product. Despite this, the role of 
interpreters, diggers, experts, or local university faculty members has frequently 


4 For a set of studies about Orientalism explored in this perspective, from various local con¬ 
texts in India and Russia / Central Asia, see Bornet / Gorshenina 2014. 
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been minimized because these actors are largely absent or very marginal in the 
sources, or speak through the voices of Westerners who recount their own adven¬ 
ture in the first-person singular. After Western scholars returned home to prepare 
their publications, local partners were either forgotten or consciously erased. 

It is about time, then, to focus on these figures, the “forgotten” (at least to 
some extent) of recent postcolonial studies. This implies recognizing the existing 
power asymmetries and becoming aware of the diversity of roles in specific situa¬ 
tions: to whom and when have these been assigned? What impact did they have 
on the conduct of the actual work? For example, the archives of the Governorate 
of Turkestan and the Archaeological Survey of India provide a very rich docu¬ 
mentation: they offer the unique possibility to look into the dynamic relations 
between the various actors involved in archaeological studies in both regions, 
with many similar configurations that invite comparison. In both contexts, 
equally representative of a colonial setting, specific debates took place by the 
end of the nineteenth century to determine if natives could be associated with 
the scientific work or not. On the Russian side, as shown here by Svetlana 
Gorshenina, the Governor-General of Turkestan, Konstantin P. von Kaufmann, 
mesmerized by the extent of the first diggings in Dzankent and in Khodjent, hur¬ 
ried up to edit an ukaz which prohibited all kinds of “predatory diggings” and 
ordered the colonial administration to handle the protection of ancient sites from 
the interference of natives. In the context of India, a renowned epigraphist, John 
Faithfull Fleet, writing in 1884, said he could not find able natives to work in this 
field, since it required “not only a large amount of special reading beforehand 
but also a thorough knowledge of English as well as of Sanskrit and other 
Oriental languages, and, further, a habit of criticism which [was] of very rare 
existence among Native students”. 5 

It is obvious that in this context it was out of the question to let the “natives” 
express themselves freely about their own past and its material remains without 
imposing on them a European vocabulary and European grids of analysis. 
Natives were equally deprived of the right to decide the fate of “antiquities”: they 
were thought as not only incapable to grasp their value but also unable to learn 
and apply preservation techniques, as illustrated in this volume in the case of 
Swat valley by Luca Maria Olivieri. Thus, the “Masters” often felt they were 
forced to protect the local patrimonies of the natives, while attempting to com¬ 
bine modern methods developed in Europe with traditional practices, as was the 
case in India and Russian Turkestan (see the contributions by Himanshu Prabha 
Ray and Svetlana Gorshenina respectively). 


5 Letter from J.F. Fleet to the Secretary to the Government of India, quoted by Singh 2014: 313. 
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Despite such a negative evaluation from European actors, local experts 
could generally collaborate on archaeological projects in subaltern roles: 
a modality of participation whose implications this volume attempts to analyse 
in detail. There were, however, a few exceptions in which, despite the unequal 
relations, local actors managed to assert themselves as intermediaries in the 
production of modern knowledge about colonial/imperial peripheries, and 
sometimes even managed to suggest or impose upon their Masters their own 
vision of the past, by relying on their priority in the studies. Thus, in 1886, an 
Indian scholar invited to a committee of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
Pandit Natesa Sastri, could say that those who were not able to correctly con¬ 
duct archaeological studies were precisely the Europeans, since not only was 
their linguistic expertise limited, but also, they were unable to access the en¬ 
tirety of artefacts. 6 

Between these extremes that tell of tensions perceptible in locations where 
collective memories have been manufactured (as in archaeological research), 
we have tried to explore the question of the agency of specific scholars. With 
a close reading of certain texts, it becomes possible to perceive voices that are 
not those of the declared authors. For example, in the first scholarly article de¬ 
voted to Sri Lankan sites. Captain Chapman carefully described Buddhist struc¬ 
tures. Strange and incongruous annotations appeared on the published image 
of a stupa: “do not show with a finger”, “a good spirit”. The text explains the 
meaning of these labels: during the archaeological survey, Chapman was con¬ 
stantly informed by a Buddhist monk and actually only recorded the explana¬ 
tions that were given to him, including indications of what gestures were 
allowed or not. 7 Evident in this specific case, the influence of the local episte- 
mic culture can also take less visible shapes, as explored by Philippe Bornet in 
the case of colonial Sri Lanka. It, however, remains a basic and recurring ele¬ 
ment, since during the first stages of research, the itineraries for prospection 
and the choice of the “most important monuments” would almost exclusively 
rely on the expertise of local guides. As Rev. Joseph Llewelyn Thomas explicitly 
wrote: “all arrangements are in the hands of the dragoman [guide, interpreter], 
and it is not for me to interfere, though I am nominally the master of my move¬ 
ments”. 8 This kind of revelation blurs the lines: according to Rachel Mairs’s 


6 Natesa Sastri, Proceedings of the Sub-Committee, 46, quoted by Singh 2014: 316. In South 
India, for example, European archaeologists would not be routinely allowed to enter the inner¬ 
most part of temples. 

7 Sivasundaram 2013:155. 

8 Thomas 1890: 89. Quoted after the contribution of Mairs / Muratov in this volume. 
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and Maya Muratov’s conclusions, it becomes impossible to clearly tell - at least 
for the initial period of archaeological research - who is the “true Master”. 

The collapse of the colonial system brought about important changes on the 
political level between the old powers and the colonies/protectorates/dependen¬ 
cies. However, the relations of (inter)dependency are still at work and tensions 
are even more perceptible in the crucial times of sociopolitical transition, even if 
its dynamic processes now unfold in a different political context. For this reason, 
we chose to conduct our investigation in a “longue duree” temporality, from the 
colonial period until postcolonial or neocolonial times, in order to explore the 
whys and wherefores of the relations between colonial ideologies and the na¬ 
tional imaginaries of ex-colonial countries. It is certainly not an exaggeration to 
speak of a “longue duree” if one extends the enquiry to the relatively recent crys¬ 
tallization of archaeology in these contexts, to the accelerated rhythm of its de¬ 
velopment, as well as to the major changes brought by the two world wars and 
decolonization in the twentieth century. 

Introduced as a modern science with specific tools and supported by political 
powers, Western archaeology initially erased all kinds of local, premodern, and 
pre-national knowledge of the past, integrating only some parts of it in its intel¬ 
lectual schemes, and/or instrumentalizing it. This unfolded in a context in which 
Europeans were naturally legitimated and expected to write the history of orien¬ 
tal countries. The progressive emancipation of the said countries - a process that 
unfolded very differently in different places - clearly demonstrated that the for¬ 
mer “natives” wanted to get rid of the Western patronage and regain control over 
their own history (considered mainly as a national history). In this process, they 
were constructing their own national heritage, underlining other periods and his¬ 
torical figures that had been formerly erased in European schemes, and taking 
the full responsibility for preserving their own antiquities (we can recall, for ex¬ 
ample, the career and the tenacity of Khaled el-Assaad, the former director of the 
Antiquities in Palmyra, assassinated there by Daesh). 

The cases explored by Agnes Borde Meyer and Bruno Genito show how new 
themes were developed in Afghanistan, Iran, and ex-Soviet Central Asia. Besides, 
this diversification of the general problem can also be related to the discipline’s 
internal development. Initially targeting the research of remains left by “Western 
civilizations” in “extra-European” contexts (as for example, the quest for, in 
Central Asia, Alexander’s footprints, the Aryans, or the Nestorians), archaeology 
gradually opened itself to the study of pre- and proto-historical periods and to 
Muslim periods. The scholarly gaze progressively moved away from the centres 
and became increasingly interested in the study of the so-called “autochthonous” 
cultures, such as the Sassanid, the Ghaznevid, the Kushan, or the Timurid civili¬ 
zations. Even if the direction was the same for all - appropriating one’s own past 
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and becoming the “Masters” of one’s own history - the trajectories followed dif¬ 
ferent ways, as two extreme examples show: at the exact time when, after World 
War II, the Iranian state was gaining control over its past through the control of 
archaeological studies, the Afghan government chose, on the contrary, to multi¬ 
ply international collaborations. 

Despite their declared intentions, emerging postcolonial countries cannot 
afford to discard the heritage of the “Masters”, if only because the first genera¬ 
tions of local archaeologists were educated by Western specialists. One could 
analyse this process in psychologizing terms, along the lines of Frantz Fanon or 
Ashis Nandy, or more pragmatically, as a result of a certain continuity between 
colonial and postcolonial times in the development of educational policies. 
This second aspect is precisely shown by Irina Arzhantseva and Heinrich Harke 
in their treatment of the archaeological mission of Sergej P. Tolstov in Soviet 
Khorezm, at a time when the “indigenization” policy ( korenizacija ) was in fa¬ 
vour of such epistemic transfers. Beyond these personal aspects, however, this 
heritage also involves the Europeanization of reasoning systems, from concep¬ 
tual devices and the categorization of “monuments” to legislation giving to 
a national state the physical and unilateral control of sites in the field. And 
after the repartition of archaeological artefacts had been accomplished between 
major Western museums, the same heritage generally implied refusing all prop¬ 
ositions of restitution. One is therefore forced to recognize that with time, local 
actors adopted the tools of European modernity to build an image of them¬ 
selves and their past, and to finally create their own nationalisms as their 
European predecessors did before them. 

That being said, it took a long time for scholars of all origins to overcome 
the general tendency to interpret archaeological finds in a Eurocentric way (as 
in, for example, the theories that attempted to trace Western prehistory back to 
its supposed oriental roots). It has proven even more difficult to remove 
“Alexander the Great” from his throne. The “Alexanders Zug” mission, led by 
the director of the Deutsches Archaologisches Institut in Berlin, Erich 
Boehringer, was an influential and unifying project until the end of the 1960s. 
It remained so in Afghanistan and indeed later when in the 1980s archaeolo¬ 
gists selected, still under the spell of Alexander’s name, the sites to be investi¬ 
gated in Central Asia, as the region was progressively opened to foreigners. 
However, the history of “Great men” is now more and more giving way to stud¬ 
ies in economic history, territory, populations, urbanism, or irrigation systems. 
In addition, the increasingly routinized use of techniques such as mechanized 
serialization, carbon-14 dating methods, and dendrochronology might usefully 
undermine the tendency to political instrumentalization. 
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In this context, it is crucial to understand how reciprocal appropriations, the 
shaping of new political realities and the evolution of research questions within 
a discipline determined collective memories and visions of the past in a plural 
Africa or Asia, and participated in the construction of national/imperial/local 
identities, and finally in the reinvention on-site of their traditions. 

The process of emancipation was, however, slowed down by inequalities 
that persist everywhere in the world, on economic and political levels as well 
as in the domains of education and research. As Claude Rapin shows, unequal 
relations were (and are still) perpetuated in scientific publications. New studies 
that are considered “valuable” are essentially redacted by reference to Western 
publications, leaving works published “on-site”, in vernacular languages, 
largely outside of the sphere of analysis. Moreover, the major academic pub¬ 
lishers (paper or electronic) are not only based (the majority of them, at any 
rate) in the West; they are also easier to access for Western scholars, confirming 
that the North-South divide has not yet disappeared. All of these factors are 
still deeply influencing research. The reversal of roles, the possibility of which 
is explored by Thierry Luginbiihl, remains a difficult scenario, in spite of 
a radical change in attitudes towards local co-workers or colleagues, and of the 
Western scholars’ goodwill: it might, in the end, suggest that the present of ori¬ 
ental peoples is a mere reflection of the European past. 

We hope that these interdisciplinary comparisons, spread across time and 
space, can help rethink relational dynamics between the so-called first and third 
worlds. Shedding light on the various possible forms these dynamics can take, 
somewhere within the span of the conflictual opposites of “Masters” and “natives” 
or “superiors” and “subaltern workers”, they can be read as a pragmatic call for 
more international collaboration in the framework of pluridisciplinary projects. In 
these, we hope, “members of international teams and local colleagues” will have 
fully replaced the “Masters” and “natives” of the past. 
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“Masters” Against “Natives”: 

Edward Daniel Clarke and the “Theft” of 
the Eleusinian “Goddess” 

Abstract: During his trip to Greece in 1801, Edward Daniel Clarke (1769-1822) 
discovered the upper part of a marble statue which had already been men¬ 
tioned in 1676 by George Wheler and which was still visible in the ruins of the 
Telesterion of Eleusis. With the permission of the Turkish governor of Athens, 
Clarke brought this sculpture to England where it is still part of the collection 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. Its acquisition was made against the 
will of the inhabitants of Eleusis who recognized the image of Saint Dimitra in 
this statue and who believed that the harvests would diminish if the sculpture 
was carried off. This example illustrates well the conflict between the indige¬ 
nous peoples who had integrated the remains of the past into their daily life 
and the English “Masters” who - without compunction - followed only their 
own interests, without any respect for the beliefs of the locals. 

Keywords: modern Greek history, Greek archaeology, Edward Daniel Clarke, 
Eleusis, hunt for antiquities 

“Masters” and “natives” in Greece 

Regarding the subject of this book, Greece presents a special case: during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the Ottomans gradually conquered the 
Balkans, and at the beginning of the fifteenth century most of Greece found itself 
under Turkish domination. The Greeks, at least those who were not ready to live 
under the yoke of the Ottomans, left for the mountains where they formed small 
resistance groups called “klephtes” (thieves). These “klephtes”, with their acts of 
thievery, contributed to a certain instability which made it difficult to travel in 
this country. It may have been one of the reasons why interest in the Greek past 
did not develop in the same proportion as it did in Italy, where archaeological 
collections made up of objects found in secret excavations had been created 
since the Renaissance. One of the rare visitors to Greece who had shown an inter¬ 
est in the history and archaeological remains of this ancient culture was the 
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merchant Ciriaco de’ Pizzicolli, also known under the name Cyriacus of Ancona. 1 
During his trips in the eastern Mediterranean between 1427 and 1448, he de¬ 
scribed, drew, and copied numerous inscriptions, ancient objects, and ruins, in¬ 
cluding, among others, the west pediment of the Parthenon on the Athenian 
acropolis - a drawing which does not want for interest for future research on the 
reconstruction of these Phidian sculptures. Unfortunately, a large part of these 
notes was destroyed by fires, and not until the beginning of the seventeenth 
century did the surviving texts see publication. 

During the eighteenth century, interest in Graeco-Roman art took on a new 
importance, this time in Rome, where the German scholar Johann Joachim 
Winckelmann, the so-calied “father of classical archaeology”, managed the inven¬ 
tory of the collection of Cardinal Alessandro Albani. In his book Geschichte der 
Kunst des Alterthums, 2 published in 1764, he developed, for the first time, 
a scientific method to classify the works of Graeco-Roman art under a purely stylis¬ 
tic approach. The majority of works that Winckelmann studied in the diverse col¬ 
lection in Rome were Roman copies of Greek originals, like the Apollo Belvedere 
statue in the Vatican which for him (as well as for the German poet Wolfgang von 
Goethe 3 ) constituted the primary work of Greek art in the classical period. 

Parallel to this was the development of associations of scholars in different 
European countries who - after having travelled to Italy, to the Levant, or even to 
Greece - would reunite in their native countries to engage in scientific discussions 
on the remains of archaeological objects. The most well-known association was 
certainly the Society of the Dilettanti in Great Britain, founded in 1733. Financed 
by this society, James Stuart and Nicholas Revett visited Greece and made a whole 
series of architectural drawings of ancient monuments, notably in Athens. These 
drawings were published in four volumes between 1762 and 1820 and constituted 
an important database for all types of studies on antiquities in Greece. 4 

A short time later, towards the end of the eighteenth century, Thomas 
Bruce, the 7th Earl of Elgin, left Great Britain to represent his country at the 
Sublime Porte in Constantinople. The story that followed is well known: using 
his influence as an ambassador, he managed to obtain a firman from the 
Ottoman sultan which permitted him, with the help of Giovanni Battista 
Luisieri, to take the sculptures from the Parthenon in Athens and bring them to 


1 Mitchell / Bodnar / Foss 2015. 

2 Winckelmann 1764. See also Harloe 2013. 

3 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Italienische Reise, Reisetagebuch 10. November 1786. 

4 Stuart / Revett 1762. 
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England. It was a great sensation when Lord Elgin arrived in London at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century with these sculptures. 5 

It was some time until the antiquarians of the Dilettanti Society understood 
that this was not a work of the Hadrianic period - as Richard Payne-Knight 
classified them 6 - but that they were true Greek originals from the workshop of 
Phidias. In 1814 these sculptures were bought by the British Museum and since 
this moment the discussions about the illegality of this action and about the 
restitution of the marbles have never ceased. 7 One of the first to criticize this 
theft was an English poet, a great lover of Greece: Lord Byron wrote in 1811 in 
his work The Curse of Minerva: 

Scaped from the ravage of the Turk and Goth, 

Thy country sends a spoiler worse than both. 8 

Lord Elgin was far from being the only one to remove works of art. At the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, a real “hunt for antiquities” began. Apart from 
Luisieri, we also find in this period in Athens the commissioner Louis Francois 
Sebastien Fauvel 9 who drew, excavated, and bought antiquities for the profit of 
the French, first for the collection of Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier, author of the 
book Voyage pittoresque en Grece. 10 This same Fauvel also participated in the 
auction of the Aeginetans for the sculptures from the pediment of the Temple of 
Aphaia found by the Germans Karl Haller von Hallerstein and Jakob Linckh and 
the Englishmen Charles Robert Cockerell and John Foster. These sculptures 
were finally bought by the Bavarian King Ludwig I and made up the heart of 
the collection of the Glyptothek in Munich. The transportation of these sculp¬ 
tures, first from Aegina to Phalerum and then out of Greece, had to be done in 
secret. 11 The role that the indigenous peoples played in this affair is ambiguous. 
On the one hand, the local population profited from the work of foreigners by 
working for them and thus making a small salary. On the other hand, 
a delegation of village elders visited the excavation site and demanded that the 
foreigners stop their work. The reasons for this demand were not because of 
a particular interest in the finds but rather the fear of the reaction of the 


5 St. Clair 1997. See recently: Jenkins 2016, 89-111; Merryman 2009. 

6 Messman 1973. 

7 Jenkins 2016: 89-111; Merryman 2009. 

8 George Gordon, Lord Byron, The Curse of Minerva, composed 17 March 1811, Athens, lines 
97-98. 

9 Zambon 2014; Clairmont 2007; Legrand 1897. 

10 Cavalier 2007; Choiseul-Gouffier 1782-1822. 

11 See the description of this affair in Bracken 1977: 214-265. 
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Turkish pasha and the anxiety that the displacement of these works from 
a sacred place could cause misfortunes for the island. 12 The doubts of the in¬ 
habitants could quickly be dispelled in sight of the money that the foreigners 
offered them. Cockerell’s report illustrates this fact well: 

It was not to be expected that we should be allowed to carry away what we had found 
without oppositions. However much people may neglect their own possessions, as soon 
as they see them coveted by others they begin to value them. The primates of the island 
came to us in a body and read a statement made by the council of the island in which 
they begged us to desist from our operations, for that heaven only knew what misfortunes 
might not fall on the island in general, and the immediately surrounding land in particu¬ 
lar, if we continued them. Such a rubbishy pretense of superstitious fear was obviously 
a mere excuse to extort money, and as we felt that it was only fair that we should pay, we 
sent our dragoman with them to the village to treat about the sum. 13 

The same people who discovered the pediments from the Temple of Aphaia on 
Aegina, accompanied by Otto Magnus von Stackelberg, then went to Bassai in 
the south-west of the Peloponnese where they found the reliefs from the frieze 
of the Temple of Apollo. The story seems to repeat itself: with a firman from the 
pasha which cost them a relatively modest sum, the foreigners set to work with 
the help of the natives. At the moment when the pasha was being replaced with 
another, to avoid paying the new pasha another bribe, they left to take the 
reliefs of the frieze to Zante (Zakynthos). This time the auction was won by the 
English who bought the sculptures for the British Museum. 


Between “Masters” and “Masters” 

These episodes - and there were obviously others that followed the same pattern - 
show the full complexity of the problem: the travellers and “hunters” for antiqui¬ 
ties in Greece - in the theme of this book called the “Masters” - are foreigners 
coming mainly from the “Grand Nations” like Great Britain, Germany, and France. 
The “natives”, conversely, are still dominated by the Ottoman Empire and rarely 
in a position to influence this antiquity hunting. It is with the representatives of 
the Ottoman government that the “Masters” negotiated their affairs concerning 
excavation rights or the out-of-country transportation of discovered antiquities. 
Between the “Masters” and the locals thus stands a third group, or in other words, 
a second group of “Masters”. Consequently, the negotiations took place between 


12 Bracken 1977: 218. 

13 Cockerell 2003: 54. 
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“Masters” and “Masters”, which is to say between foreigners and Turks, without 
the participation of the natives. The Turks did not seem to show a great interest in 
the protection of native cultural property since these goods did not represent the 
past of their own culture. Their interest concentrated mostly on the financial as¬ 
pect since they were quick to understand that they could make a good profit from 
the passion of these foreigners for ancient objects. In receipt of fine gifts or 
money, Ottoman government officials gave their relatively quick assent to the 
wishes of the foreigners and gave them the necessary permissions to seize the an¬ 
tiquities. The lack of control further contributed to the success of these foreign 
lords, since they often managed to get the antiquities out of the country without 
having any official permission, as the case of the sculptures from the Temple of 
Aphaia on Aegina shows. 

Whether or not the true natives, judging by the Greeks themselves, had al¬ 
ready developed a special meaning for their own culture in this period for their 
glorious past is another question. Perhaps the case of Athens, where some an¬ 
cient monuments have never been covered by earth, can give us some clue on 
this question. One can see that these still-visible monuments were repeatedly 
integrated into contemporary architecture in the city. Some fell little by little 
into ruin, while others were reused. So, for example, a Byzantine chapel was 
installed in the interior of the Parthenon, and later an Islamic mosque. 14 The 
Temple of Hephaistos and Athena Ergane, which dominates the Athenian 
Agora on the Colonos Agoraios, was also transformed into a church. 15 The clock 
of Andronicos, better known as the “Tower of the Winds”, became the belfry of 
a Byzantine church and served under the Ottoman rule as Tekke or Khanqah, 16 
while the monument of Lysicrates was integrated into a monastery. 17 These 
examples show that the reuse of ancient monuments was not born out of 
a particular respect for the past but more from a practical interest. This lack of 
respect for heritage is still visible if one bears in mind that the inhabitants of 
Greek cities, until the nineteenth century, used ancient monuments as quarries, 
i.e. places where one could easily procure construction material for contempo¬ 
rary buildings. 


14 See Travlos 1971: 456-45, Abb. 576-578. 

15 See Travlos 1971: 262-263, Abb. 335. 

16 On the Tower of the Winds, see Kienast 2014. 

17 Stuart / Revett 1762, IV: 37, PI. I. 
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“Masters” against “natives” 

There are cases, however, when the “indigenous” peoples fought against the re¬ 
moval of evidence of their past by the “Masters”. This was the case, for example, 
at Eleusis where a dispute between the two groups developed around a sculpture 
that had remained visible during all the centuries since antiquity. It was one of 
the Caryatids from the propylaion built by the Roman proconsul Appius Claudius 
Pulcher, which is today in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge. To better illus¬ 
trate this case, we need to revisit here the story of this statue. 18 

In 1676, the Englishman George Wheler and his companion, Doctor Jacob 
Spon of Lyon, on their journey in Greece visited the famous site of the Mysteries 
of Eleusis. On arriving there they discovered, visible in the ruins, a female statue 
with its upper part preserved and the head and a large basket thereupon. This 
statue was immediately interpreted as an image of the principle deity. Demeter: 

Hard by [the “temple of Demeter” 19 ], a little more South-West, among the ruins of old 
walls, we found the remains of the Goddess herself; viz. a part of her statue from the head 
to below the waste [sic], made of very white marble, of admirable work, and perhaps of 
no less a master, than Praxiteles himself [...] it is a colossus at least three times bigger 
than nature [.. ,]. 20 

After the first publication of this work by Wheler in 1682, it took one hundred 
years until the statue was revisited, or rather until she was mentioned again, in 
a new publication. On a trip to Greece, financed by the Dilettanti Society, 
Richard Chandler provides some supplementary information, including his 
attempt to study this statue and its significance to the local population: 

Wheler saw some large stones carved with wheat-ears and bundles of poppy. Near it is 
the bust of a colossal statue of excellent workmanship, maimed, and the face disfigured; 
the breadth at the shoulders, as mesured by Pococke, five feet and a half; and the basket 
on the head above two feet deep. It probably represented Proserpine [...]. 

A tradition prevails, that if the broken statue be removed, the fertility of the land will 
cease. Achmet Aga [the “proprietor”, the primate of Athens] was fully possessed with this 
superstition, and declined permitting us to dig or measure there until I had overcome his 
scruples by a present of a handsome snuff-box containing several zechins or pieces of 
gold. 21 


18 See also Hamilakis 2008: 276-277. 

19 In fact, this is the propylon and not the temple as they thought at that time. 

20 Wheler 1682, VI: 428. 

21 Chandler 1776: 201. 
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First, we should note that Chandler proposes a different interpretation of the 
statue: he prefers to see it as the image of Persephone rather than of her mother 
Demeter. However, as was observed much later, it was neither Persephone nor 
Demeter but a first-century CE Caryatid which had decorated the entrance of 
the Propylaion of Appius Claudius Pulcher. 22 This image seems to have had 
a particular significance for the local population. The legend goes that the an¬ 
cient statue was considered a sacred image who watched over a rich agricul¬ 
tural production. According to J.C. Lawson, locals regularly crowned this statue 
with flowers in the hope of having good harvests. 23 In the beliefs of the indige¬ 
nous population, the statue represented Saint Dimitra, the Christian successor 
of the Pagan goddess Demeter. Thus it is one of the few places in Greece where 
Demeter was not replaced in the Christian period by a male saint, such as Agios 
Dimitrios. 24 

Many foreign travellers tried to take this statue away despite the fact that it 
constituted a sacred object for the natives, an object that was venerated and 
even worshipped by the local population. In 1801 it was the Englishman 
Edward Daniel Clarke, accompanied by John Marten Cripps, who made a visit 
to Eleusis. The etching made on this occasion shows the statue still in place 
(Fig. 1). Clarke finally succeeded in changing the mind of the Turkish pasha 
who was responsible for the territory of Eleusis. In the report of his travels he 
gave a description of what he encountered in Eleusis: 

The inhabitants of the small village which is now situated among the Ruins of Eleusis 
still regarded this Statue with a high degree of superstitious veneration. They attribute to 
its presence the fertility of their land; and it was for this reason that they heaped around 
it the manure intended for their fields. They believed that the loss of it would be followed 
by no less than the failure of their annual harvests; and they pointed to the ears of 
bearded wheat among the sculptured ornaments upon the head of the figure, as a never- 
failing indication of the produce of the soil. 25 

Even though Clarke was conscious of the significance that the statue had for 
the indigenous peoples, he did not hesitate to remove it. In a letter that Clarke 
addressed to William Otter, he records the circumstances of this affair in a more 
direct manner than in the published report: 


22 The second of these Caryatids was recovered later and is today at the Eleusis Museum. See 
Lloyd-Morgan 1990: 144-145, fig. 10.2; Schmidt 1982: 100-102; Mylonas 1961: 156-160. 

23 Lawson 2003: 79-84. 

24 Lawson 2003: 79; Leigh Fermor 1999: 247, 252. 

25 Clarke 1814: 772-773. 
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Fig. 1: Engraving from Clarke’s Greek Marbles showing the site Eleusis and the unexcavated 
Caryatid highlighted in black. © Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


I found the goddess in a dunghill buried to her ears. The Eleusinian peasants, at the very 
mention of moving it, regarded me as one who would bring the moon from her orbit. 
What would become of their corn, they said, if the old lady with her basket was removed? 
I went to Athens and made application to the Pasha, aiding my request by letting an 
English telescope glide between his fingers. The business was done. 26 

These words of Clarke illustrate well the lack of respect the “Masters” had for 
the “natives”. In a scrupulous manner, he passes over the doubts of the “na¬ 
tives” by taking advantage of the corrupt character of the Turkish pasha. In 
effect, the pasha, representing the second group of “Masters”, played his own 
game, originally pretending to respect the religious connection that the “na¬ 
tives” developed for this monument, but a little money, or in this case an 
English telescope, quickly dispelled his doubts. Finally, a permit delivered by 
the Turkish pasha allowed Clarke to remove the statue and transport it to 
England where he donated it to the University of Cambridge. 

In this matter, Clarke was in competition with Lord Elgin who was at the 
same time busy in Athens dismantling the Parthenon sculptures with the help 
of his agent Giovanni Battista Luisieri. It seems that Luisieri had helped Clarke 


26 Otter 1824: 505-506. 
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to procure the telescope demanded by the pasha. 27 Clarke was certainly aware 
of this occurrence. In his letter addressed to Otter he wrote: 

If I had not used precaution, diplomatic intrigue would have deprived me of the honour 
of sending this figure to Cambridge. Our ambassador [Lord Elgin] has more than once 
expressed his chagrin, at our having, as he says, plucked the jewel from his crown. 28 

From these words, we may conclude that Clarke saw the donation of this statue 
to the university library of the place where he studied as an act of honour, and 
didn’t waste words on the fact that the removal was done against the will of the 
natives. It seems that the natives at first refused to lend a hand to the English 
“hunters”, having been persuaded that anyone who touched the marble of this 
statue to remove it would lose his arm. Finally, it was thanks to the help of the 
village priest that the villagers realized that nothing bad would happen after 
touching the statue. But some years later, during the visit of the Englishman 
Edward Dodwell, the villagers still complained that the crops in their fields 
were less rich than when the statue was still in place. 29 

This practice of indigenous peoples engaging with their past has been defined 
by Yannis Fiamilakis as “indigenous archaeologies”. 30 Under the term “archaeolo¬ 
gies”, Hamilakis encompasses in this case “the discourses and practices involving 
ancient things”. 31 He suggests that - well before the official institutionalization of 
archaeology, which in Greece had not been in place before the Greek War of 
Independence (1821-1829) - there existed an unofficial archaeology practised 
by the “natives”. As a demonstrative example, Hamilakis chose the case of the 
Eleusinian goddess. According to him, this episode shows the “fundamental clash 
between a pre-modern, indigenous archaeology [...] with the modernist, Western 
antiquarianism and archaeology”. 32 

This “clash” between the “indigenous” peoples and the “Masters” was - in 
the case of Greece - made larger by an additional component. The fact that be¬ 
tween the “indigenous” people and the “Masters” stood a third group, the 
Ottoman governors, should not be neglected. In effect, it is this intermediate 
group that finally “legitimized” by their corrupt practices the removal of antiqui¬ 
ties by the “Masters”. It goes without saying that the Ottomans, as descendants of 


27 St Clair 1997: 105; Bracken 1977: 141-142; Hamilakis 2008: 276. 

28 Otter 1824: 516. 

29 Dodwell 1819, vol II: 583; Bracken 197: 149; Hamilakis 200: 277. 

30 Hamilakis 2008: 276. 

31 Hamilakis 2008: 276. 

32 Hamilakis 2008: 277. 
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another cultural cycle, had no interest in the past of the Greeks, nor qualms with 
issuing permissions to foreign “Masters” to appropriate these ancient objects. 

The laws concerning the protection of antiquities did not exist in this period, 
and so the “Masters” - with the accord of the Ottoman governors - had a free 
hand to act as they pleased. A large number of these collectors and antique hunt¬ 
ers had been persuaded that these objects found a better place in the museums, 
universities, and collections of “civilized” Europe than in countries with “igno¬ 
rant” “natives” and “Masters” belonging to another culture. 33 But as early as 
1813, this state of heritage sale was not tolerated by everyone. The Philomousos 
Society, founded in that year, began - with the help of many of these antique 
hunters like Cockerell and others - to develop the first ideas to better value and 
protect cultural patrimony. 34 During the Greek War of Independence, the protec¬ 
tion of heritage had even become a political subject. But it was only after the ar¬ 
rival of the Bavarian King Othon that the first law for the protection of antiquities 
in Greece was passed - a law that was elaborated in 1834 by a member of the 
Bavarian government, Hans Georg Maurer. 35 And it is only since the 1830s - 
remembering that the Archaeological Society (archaiologiki Etaireia ) was founded 
in 1837 - that the archaeology of the “natives” has begun to pursue the same 
goals as the archaeology of the “Masters”. 
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Svetlana Gorshenina 

Russian Archaeologists, Colonial 
Administrators, and the “Natives” 
of Turkestan: Revisiting the History 
of Archaeology in Central Asia 

Abstract: Working in a context suffused with distrust towards local populations, 
inherited from precolonial times, the first European or Russian scholars, explor¬ 
ers, and artists who were interested in the ancient history of Central Asia did not 
carry out any archaeological study without the assistance of “natives”. These 
were, however, criticized for their “ignorance”, their “lack of taste for beautiful 
things”, their “delusion” in relation with the historical data, or their “vandalism” 
towards vestiges. Despite this, they were the ones who lead the modern scholars 
to the sites or monuments, did the actual work on the excavations, and provided 
the collectors and the organizers of exhibitions with archaeological finds, while 
generally remaining unnamed. With time, the propagation in Turkestan of 
a “taste for History” developed the market of antiquities and produced indige¬ 
nous “amateurs” in archaeology who appropriated an appreciation system of the 
vestiges that had been crafted in Europe. This turn is doubly interesting: on the 
one hand, it shows the ambiguity of the process of incorporating local epistemic 
expertise in the knowledge of “colonizers”; on the other hand, it underlines how 
local scholars appropriated Western approaches to patrimonialization while 
denigrating the attitude of their own Central-Asiatic milieu towards the past. 

Keywords: Turkestan, colonial situation, cultural transfer, private collections, 
history of archaeology 

Introduction 

In 1867 the academic community in St. Petersburg was shocked by news from 
Orenburg. The reports said that 2,000 Kyrgyzs (Kazakhs) had been systemati¬ 
cally digging up the site of the ancient settlement of Dzankent in the lower 
reaches of the Syr-Darya for two years, searching for flamed bricks in order to 
sell them in Fort No. 1 (afterwards Kazalinsk) (Fig. 1). The “predatory diggings” 
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Fig. 1: Seller of bricks. Engraving after a photograph of G. Krivcov. In 75, t. 89, p. 298. 


were suspended by the commander of this fortification, Major Ijunij, who not 
only issued a decree on their prohibition but also posted military pickets to 
protect the settlement from the “natives” ( tuzemcy )/ 

Two years later, in 1870, the Orientalist Alexandre L. Kuhn reported equally 
destructive excavations that had been initiated in Khujand (Khojent/Khodzent) 
by the commandant of the town, Colonel G. Favickij. 1 2 At his order, within 
a week 2,000 local residents organized immense archaeological excavations in 
the old settlement, which were accompanied by tamosa (folk festivals) with car¬ 
ousels, games, sweet sales, and feasts. All the discoveries were presented to 
Favickij who, having selected what looked most precious, gave the other “tro¬ 
phies” to the dig workers and allowed them to sell them at the bazaar. After 
this event, the “treasure hunt” continued for another three months, but beyond 
the control of the Russian administration. 3 Astounded by the scale of destruc¬ 
tion, Kuhn submitted a report to the Governor-General of Turkestan Konstantin 
P. von Kaufmann requesting him to urgently issue a decree that would forbid 


1 Arzhantseva / Gorshenina 2018. 

2 CGA RUZ, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 69,1.110. 

3 Anonymous 1868: 218. 
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any “predatory excavations” and impose on local authorities the protection of 
the settlement against the encroachments of the “natives”. 4 

These two events look as if they have been copycatted (down to the very 
same number of the “natives” - 2,000 - involved in “excavating” Dzankent and 
Khujand). They also fit well into the pattern of discovering archaeological sites 
common to all empires in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in the context 
of the colonial situation - a pattern where the “more civilized” Europeans were 
“obliged” to take under protection the “ancient ruins” from being destroyed by 
the “primitive natives” that “did not understand their value”. This pattern, hav¬ 
ing been fully developed into a topos by the end of the imperial period, was un¬ 
critically adopted by the first Soviet historians of archaeology in Central Asia. 
A manifestation of their interest in studying the role of local enthusiasts of 
archaeology was connected with the rise of the thesis about the “positive” role of 
the Russian conquest of Turkestan. This thesis proposed a detailed analysis 
of the “progressive” activities of Russian intellectuals in Turkestan. According to 
the first researcher of this topic, Grigorij N. Cabrov: 

The emergence of a deep interest in monuments of the native past and commitment to 
studying them and compiling numismatic and archaeological collections is one of the 
progressive consequences of the annexation of Central Asia to Russia, one of the charac¬ 
teristic phenomena, indicative of close contacts between the leading representatives of 
the Uzbek people with men of scholarship in Russia. 5 

A more straightforward view, devoid of any hint of ambiguity, let alone proneness 
to conflict, appears in Boris V. Lunin’s studies, wherein the relations between 
Russian archaeologists and the local population were interpreted as part of the 
scheme for the “enlightening the ‘natives’ / ‘progressive’ representatives of the 
peoples of Central Asia”, and their “familiarizing with European science” in par¬ 
ticular, thanks to contacts with the “advanced Russian intelligentsia”: 

A special attention must be paid to their [local amateur antiquarians’] friendly coopera¬ 
tion with Russian scholars who worked in Central Asia, including Russian Orientalists 
and archaeologists. E.F. Kahl, N.I. Veselovskij, V.V. Barthold, A.N. Samojlovic and others 
cherished cooperation with such lovers and connoisseurs of antiquity who often pos¬ 
sessed a wide variety of facts and knowledge of the local land. In its turn, the acquain¬ 
tance with Russian scholars exerted a beneficial influence on the works of local collectors 
and adherents of the olden time, promoting the expansion of their horizons, encouraging 
even more zealous collection of antiquities, imparting the skills and methodology for 


4 CGA RUZ, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 69,1.112ob. 

5 Cabrov 1957: 1. 
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primary scholarly and local heritage work to them, and drawing them into the orbit of 
influence of progressive Russian culture. 6 

However, the balance of powers was not as straightforward as some histories of 
archaeology in Central Asia suggest. The purpose of this article, which is limited 
to the precolonial and colonial (imperial) periods of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, is to show the multidirectionality and interdependence of 
these relations, further complicated by the heterogeneity of both camps - that of 
the “colonialists” and of the “colonized”. Proceeding from the idea that archaeo¬ 
logical research in Turkestan was part of a large project to create a cultural heri¬ 
tage of the Russian Empire, 7 1 will try to answer the following questions: what 
role were local residents required to play in the practices of archaeological re¬ 
search of the region, set up in a top-down fashion by the colonial administration 
of Turkestan and the researchers of the “Centre” located in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow; to what extent did the so-called “natives” agree with the role allotted 
them in this process, given Russian researchers’ paternalistic attitude towards 
them; how was local knowledge about the past included or rejected while writing 
the history of Turkestan during the imperial period. 

Of course, this reconstruction is somewhat one-dimensional, because it is 
based largely on the much more numerous testimonies of the “colonial archives”. 
That said, a careful reading of these documents indicates that there was 
a confrontation between the two patterns of understanding “antiquities” - the 
Russian colonial one and the local one - which clashed in the process of devel¬ 
oping strategies for exploring the archaeological past of Turkestan. 

Moreover, this clash had a conflictual background. Proceeding from the 
pan-European idea that only free, enlightened, and progressive peoples are 
able to fully understand the “true” meaning of the monuments of the past and 
take care of them, 8 the Russian actors considered it their duty to involve the 
local population in the “proper” understanding of the significance of monu¬ 
ments of the past. This involvement was based on the same pattern the Russian 
elites made use of in their planning to “push” the peoples of Turkestan towards 
“progressive” economic development. Concentrating mostly on economics, the 
famous Orientalist Vasilij V. Grigor’ev wrote shortly after Turkestan had been 
occupied by Russian forces: 


6 Lunin 1963: 33; Lunin 1966: 176. 

7 Gorshenina 2016. 

8 Swenson / Mandler 2013: 6-12; Swenson 2013: 5-7. 
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The countries where the authorities rule in an unchallenged and arbitrary manner, where 
neither person nor property is safe, has no security, neither internal nor external; and 
where, in addition to all these, ignorance and religious fanaticism prevail: such countries 
cannot develop economically, no matter how generously nature endowed them with her 
gifts. To expect that such countries, having been mired in stagnation for centuries, sud¬ 
denly will rush onto the path of progress, unexpectedly and completely on their own, 
would be the same as expecting pineapples to grow on an apple tree. 9 

The desire to reverse this situation and bring Turkestan out of the “backward¬ 
ness” to the “road of progress” was in fact the core of Russia’s “civilizing mission” 
in Central Asia. 


1 The precolonial period: On the eve of the 
Russian conquest 

Understanding archaeology as a science formed exclusively on European soil 
with the aim of reconstructing the past from its material remains, historians of 
archaeology in Central Asia generally give little or no attention to the precolonial 
period. As a rule, they associate the birth of archaeology with the first attempts to 
carry out archaeological excavations. After the Russian conquest of Turkestan, 
this was the exclusive domain of representatives of the Russian military and intel¬ 
lectual elite. They are frequently described as “amateur archaeologists” who used 
to work in a haphazard manner and were later succeeded by Soviet-era specialists 
empowered with “real” research theories. However, the main elements of the puz¬ 
zle we might call “Central Asian archaeology: Russian scientists and the ‘natives’” 
were already under formation in the period preceding the Russian conquest of 
Turkestan, namely in the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth century. 


The rise of the cliches in the narratives of Russian and 
European travellers: “Asian restorations”, “embellishment 
of history”, “inability to preserve great monuments” 

Russian and Western travellers who arrived in Turkestan in the second half of 
the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century with wider pragmatic 
goals 10 observed little more than architectural objects among the “antiquities” 


9 Veselovskij 1887: 239. 

10 Curzon 1889: X-XI, 3-4, 7, 18; Maslova 1955,1.1; Poujol 1985; Gorshenina 2003, 2007, 2014. 
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(the paraphernalia of craft stalls or exchange shops, as a rule, were almost never 
mentioned). In this case, all the buildings were most frequently classified as 
“ruins”, and the local population was found solely guilty for their deplorable 
condition (Fig. 2). Not knowing the principles of the waqf system used for provid¬ 
ing funds for the religious ministers who were obliged to maintain public build¬ 
ings in a functional condition, 11 the travellers formulated a thesis about the 
“dereliction of monuments”. At the same time, all the “native restorations” - vis¬ 
ible evidence of the local population’s care for the buildings - were considered 
“ugly patches” that not only failed to hide what had been lost but made it even 
more conspicuous, thus weakening the general construction of a building. 12 Not 
wishing to recognize the efforts of the Turkestanis in order to keep these memo¬ 
rial places in order (by European standards, quite comparable), Russian and 
European travellers accused the “natives” of “excessive” suspiciousness, of re¬ 
fusing to give access to manuscripts and official documents, of forgetting their 
own history, of embellishing it with invented facts, as well as of lack of knowl¬ 
edge about the locations of important “monuments”, such as the Ulugh Beg ob¬ 
servatory in Samarkand. 13 The reason for this was supposed to lie in the lack of 
“enlightened education” among Central Asians. In 1753 Russian tradesman 
Rukavkin wrote that “the Khivans had no notion of either art or science” 14 ; later 



Fig. 2: Bibi-Khanym Mosque. Drawing by A. Lehman. SpbFA RAN, f. 56, op. 1, d. 20,1. 90. 


11 Gorshenina 2016: 27-28. 

12 Maev 1872: 286. 

13 Murav’ev 1822. In: TS, t. 269: 30, 140; Khanykov 1843: V, 5; Khoroskhin 1876: 193; 
Meyendorff 1876: XI-XII, 62, 160-161, 166, 298-299. 

14 Russov 1839. In: TS, t. 386: 400 [72a]. 
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in 1820 Georg von Meyendorff added, this time concerning the inhabitants of 
Bukhara, that they had no idea about either history or geography. 15 

The result of such a view was the acceptance of several cliches, whose ori¬ 
gins date back to the negative reputation of Central Asia in Europe, established 
well into the Middle Ages and continuing unchanged after Russian domination 
in Turkestan began in the 1860s. 16 A distrust, established in European scientific 
circles, towards Muslim authors also had a bearing on this process. In particu¬ 
lar, it was expressed by the Jesuit Claude Visdelou, the author of the 
Supplement to the famous Bibliotheque by d’Herbelot (1779). 17 

The discursive opposition between the “great civilizations of the past” and 
the “gloomy decadence of the present”, which was often used by travellers as 
a basis for the Orientalist evaluation of the “East”, inevitably led to the opposi¬ 
tion of “modern natives” and their “great predecessors”. 

The modern “natives” were described as lazy, greedy, and fanatical: accord¬ 
ing to travellers, they, living in dirty and dusty towns with crooked streets, were 
unable not only to build new beautiful buildings but also to preserve the ones 
they had inherited, leaving the buildings to decay and at the same time selling or 
reusing their structural elements in other constructions. 18 Such an attitude to 
monuments allowed Western travellers to despise the inhabitants of Central Asia 
who, from their point of view, were not able to respect their own past. 19 

The latter, often defined as a different “race” associated with the name of 
the medieval conqueror Tamerlane (Timur), were declared to be the creators of 
a “great civilization” and builders of the magnificent “Timurid” monuments. It 
was through this lens that travellers saw almost all Turkestani towns, alluring 
from a distance because of their majestic silhouettes of “ancient Eastern cities” 
and disgusting on closer scrutiny because of the “wretchedness of miserable 
hovels”. 20 

This discursive opposition was far from flawless. While mentioning the 
complete indifference of the “natives” towards the ruins, travellers still drew 


15 Meyendorff 1876: XI, 298. 

16 According to the German geographer Alexander von Humboldt, “la perfidie des Ousbeks 
(sic) rend si dangereuse a parcourir [...] a tout voyageur qui ne porte pas dans son teint ou 
dans ses traits le caractere asiatique”: Humboldt 1843,1.1: 34-35. 

17 Laurens 1978: 81, 84. 

18 Murav’ev 1822. In: TS, t. 269: 32-33, 130; Khanykov 1843: 101; Khanykov s/d. In: TS, t. 343: 
47-56; Lerkh 1867. In: TS, t. 7: 309; Makseev 1867a. In: TS, t. 2: 247-249; Anonymous 1873: 46; 
Kostenko 1873. In: TS, t. 82: 235; Meyendorff 1876: 167-168, 224; MacGahan 1876: 291-302, 232; 
Verescagin 1868. In: TS, t. 7: 255c. 

19 Radlov 1880: 22-23, 29. 

20 Kostenko 1873. In: TS, t. 82: 235. 
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attention to the fact that the Central Asians were proud of ancient monuments, 
which they considered “their own”. 21 Such a logical impasse remained, how¬ 
ever, unnoticed by the creators of precolonial narratives. 


“Indigenous” informants 

A deep entrenchment of these derogatory cliches into the precolonial narrative 
did not, however, deny the fact that the participation of the much-reviled Central 
Asians was essential for the success of any expedition during this period. 

Official missions, as a rule, were accompanied by representatives of the local 
nobility. We can recall the 1820 expedition of Alexandre F. Negri (1784-1854) 
who was accompanied by the “Kyrgyz Sultan Arun-gazi-Abul-gazi”, 22 or 
Konstantin F. Butenev’s expedition of 1841-1842, to which, among others, was 
attached a noble Bukharan, “Izmail-Bek-Tcouri-Agassi”, appointed by the emir 
of Bukhara 23 ; in Samarkand, the escort was also reinforced by a confidant of the 
city’s governor. 

The relations with the local population were even closer in the cases of in¬ 
dividual expeditions, as we can conclude from the examples of Jean-Jacques 
Pierre Desmaison, Joseph Wolff, 24 and Arminius Vambery. In particular, dis¬ 
guised as a dervish, Vambery was accompanied by several faithful companions 
throughout his path as a “pilgrim”. At each separate stage, as it was, for exam¬ 
ple, in Samarkand, he was received by the religious elite of the city. 25 

In both cases - official missions or secret expeditions - travellers were system¬ 
atically accompanied by representatives of the local population, especially when it 
was a visit to geographically remote “monuments”. The “natives” made it possible 
for the “Europeans” to “discover” those buildings in the “order” 26 chosen by the 
“natives” because they were of some interest in their “local” opinion, whether it 
because they were sacred places or historical sites. Considering that Russian and 
European expeditions took place in the atmosphere of mutual mistrust and, 


21 Vambery, 1873. Quoted in Jan, 2004: 275; Kostenko 1869: 149; Schuyler 1876, t. I: 70-71; 
DeWeese 2000. 

22 Savel’ev 1836. In: TS , t. 372: 22. 

23 Khanykov 1843: 264. 

24 Wolff 1845: 69, 133,135-136. 

25 Vambery 1873. Quoted in Jan 2004: 270. 

26 E. Schuyler (1876, 1.1: 235) wrote, “I then told my driver to take me to the tomb of Timur, 
but he having slight acquaintance with Samarkand drove me instead to the mosque of Shah 
Zindeh.” 
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consequently, the freedom of their members’ movement was severely limited, the 
probability of “discovering” completely unknown “monuments” in Central Asia, 
and not simply “rediscovering” what had already been known to the local popula¬ 
tion, was equal to zero. 

However, despite this circumstance, travel accounts are extremely poor in 
describing the role the local guides - whose names are sometimes simply not 
mentioned - were playing in the “discovery” of Turkestan. Even in those cases 
where the “natives” appear in the narrative, their messages are inscribed in the 
discursive opposition between “European academic knowledge” and semi- 
mythological evidence or even hoaxes forged by the “natives” whose “down-to- 
earth soul” was deaf to everything “not associated with their religion or trade”. 27 

After the conquest of Central Asia and the establishment of the Turkestan 
general-governorship in 1868 the cliche of a biased attitude to the “natives”, 
“unable” to take care of the material evidence of their own past, only gained 
momentum. 


2 Central Asian archaeology and the Russian 
Empire 

The distribution of forces at the initial stages of the study of archaeology within 
the Russian Empire is not reducible to a simple linear opposition between 
“Russian Masters” and the “natives” since it is possible to determine certain 
gradations on both sides. 


2.1 “Colonizers”: The distribution of roles between the 
“Centre” and the “Periphery” 

Metropolitan researchers versus provincial “amateurs” 

The camp of “colonizers” who were interested in archaeology included the met¬ 
ropolitan researchers who periodically came to Central Asia and representatives 
of the colonial administration (quite a number of professional Orientalists 
among them); the latter associating themselves more or less with the local 
“Russians of Turkestan”. 


27 Meyendorff 1876: XI-XII. 
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The general mass of the Russian population in Turkestan was characterized 
by many observers as very indifferent to the history of the region. As the 
American diplomat Schuyler wrote: 

The number of Russians who know either Persian or Turki, or who care at all for the his¬ 
tory, antiquities, or natural productions of the country, or who take any interest in the 
way people around them live, is wonderfully small. 28 

The number of admirers of “Muslim antiquity” did not exceed three or four 
dozen people and, as a rule, these were civil servants and military men sent to 
serve in Turkestan or those, later on, who were born in the region. The supreme 
power in colonial Turkestan also belonged to this group, including the 
Governors-General who were often interested in Turkestan “antiquity” solely 
because of their positions. 

The work of these “Russians of Turkestan” (russkie turkestancy), “amateur 
antiquarians”, and “lovers of archaeology” was controlled from the “Centre”. 
Nikolaj I. Veselovskij, professor of oriental history at St. Petersburg University, 
and later more prominently. Orientalist Vasilij V. Barthold, played the role of 
genuine “Maitres” in relation to the “Russians of Turkestan”, determining the 
direction and priorities of their work over the whole period of the Turkestan 
general-governorship. 29 

Veselovskij himself outlined the balance of forces between the local 
Orientalists and the metropolitan specialists as follows. 30 From his point of 
view. Orientalists in the field knew the life of the natives very well and without 
this local knowledge “armchair researchers” could interpret a lot of things in¬ 
correctly. But at the same time, so that this “nascent interest in the past” would 
yield results, in Veselovskij’s opinion one had to set a proper direction for it. 
This meant that the “Russians of Turkestan” should have their attention fo¬ 
cused on making translations, conducting archaeological explorations in the 
remote areas, and making all kinds of collections; furthermore, it was assumed 
that they had to rely on the “natives” in their work. All intellectual interpreta¬ 
tions as such, supported by the availability of large specialized libraries in the 
capitals, according to Veselovskij were to be reserved for the “Centre”. 


28 Schuyler 1876: 78. 

29 See, for example, a draft programme for collecting information on Turkestan’s ancient cit¬ 
ies, compiled in 1882 by Nikolay I. Veselovskij: “A Proposal (20 April 1882) concerning collect¬ 
ing evidence of the ancient cities in the Turkestan Kraj by involving local officials, and a draft 
programme to guide the work of the collectors,” IRIGO 1882, t. 18, otd. 1: 72. Quoted in Lunin 
1979: 33. 

30 N.V. [Veselovskij] 1893a: 344-345. 
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Barthold’s point of view coincided with Veselovskij’s vision: “A friendly, coop¬ 
erative work with a right division of labor is likely to put an end to the sad 
wrangling between the capitals and the province”. 31 The establishment of the 
Turkestan Circle of Amateurs of Archaeology ( Turkestanskij kruzok ljubitelej 
arkheologii, hereafter TKLA) in 1895, the first specialized institution in Central 
Asia aimed at archaeological research, did not change the situation much 32 : in 
the eyes of the metropolitan scientists, the “Russians of Turkestan” were des¬ 
tined to be provincial “amateur archaeologists”, assistants to their “seniors” in 
both capitals. 

Vasilij L. Vjatkin, a self-taught archaeologist who lived all his life in 
Samarkand, also admitted in a letter to Barthold that such a division was needed: 

I had already wanted to write a letter to you at the time when you did not even know 
about my existence, but having compiled an account of you from the stories of the people 
of Turkestan who knew you as an unsociable and uncommunicative man, I did not dare 
to write to you. Having received a letter from you, I [...] now admit my mistake and regret 
the lost time. The reason for my regret is as follows. You, of course, have an idea of how 
difficult Muslim history is for a person who embarks on a study of it from scratch. [...] 
wandering as if in the forest [...] I needed the most basic directions. Therefore, in my situ¬ 
ation, it would seem natural to contact you, who have already gained a reputation for 
valuable work on the subject of my interest, [for] instructions and clarification of ques¬ 
tions which I have recently had to rack my brains on and waste time. Besides, I did not 
know and do not know anybody except you who would be involved in studying medieval 
antiquity. Here, in Samarkand, no one studies history and - it is clear to you - sometimes 
it is hard not to talk [...] about things that are close to your heart. 33 

At the same time, it was these “Russians of Turkestan”, “amateurs of archaeol¬ 
ogy”, on the one hand, who were becoming the first and the nearest “Maitres” to 
the “natives” who were fond of the “olden times”. On the other hand, along with 
the metropolitan luminaries, they were also direct advisors to the decision-making 
Turkestan Governors-General. The latter, in their turn, determined the overall bal¬ 
ance of forces and the extent to which various protagonists were involved in the 
process of exploring the past. 

Despite the internal differences within the camp of the “colonizers”, everyone 
without exception considered that in Central Asia “the honour [of archaeological] 
discoveries [...] should belong to Russian scientists” 34 - they also felt obliged to 
be “educators” of the natives. For example, Nikolaj I. Ostroumov, an Orientalist, 


31 Barthold 1894a: 491. 

32 Lunin 1958. 

33 A RAN (SPB), f. 68, op. 2, d. 55,1.1-lob. 

34 Krestovskij 1887: 73. 
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director of the Tashkent Gymnasium, and editor of the Turkestanskaja Tuzemnaja 
Gazeta (Turkestan Newspaper for the Natives) covered this in the following 
manner: 

The Sarts are a people with a future; their cultural abilities should be beyond doubt. One 
should also not doubt that even bad, unsympathetic features of their national character 
may eventually become smoother and change for the better under Russian influence. But 
we, the conquerors, have a lofty historical mission - after the conquest by arms - to con¬ 
quer them morally and to ennoble them. We have enough funds for this, if only the Sarts 
would not steer clear of the best sides of Russian life and the best side of the universal 
human culture - education. 35 

[In the meantime], they still do not have a scientific interest in the European sense and 
attach little significance even to modern discoveries of science if they cannot derive 
a positive benefit from these discoveries. 36 

And if paternalism is less noticeable in Barthold’s view, his vision of the general 
distribution of roles and the general trajectory of development partly coincided 
with Ostroumov’s opinion: 

directions of the natives, no doubt, will be very useful [for the Russians] while studying 
various phenomena of indigenous life; on the other hand, the natives, under the influ¬ 
ence of their European associates [scientific societies], can gradually master the main sci¬ 
entific methods developed by Europeans. Due to the unfamiliarity with these methods at 
the moment, theories of the natives, of course, have great shortcomings; meanwhile, 
these theories, because of the absence of Russian researchers, are often taken for granted, 
without any criticism and gain dominance in the local society, especially when they relate 
to the past of the country. The joint work of Russian and native figures will undoubtedly 
yield more valuable results. 37 


The supreme power in the Turkestan region and archaeology: Kaufmann’s 
standpoint 

The trigger that provoked the direct interference of the Turkestan Governor- 
General into archaeological work was the “predatory excavations” in Khujand: ac¬ 
cording to Kuhn’s report, the “natives” engaged by the town’s commandant to 
search for “archaeological rarities” dug up the site so heavily that it was “spoiled” 
and “lost for science”. To avoid similar incidents in the future, in March 1871 
Kaufmann issued a decree prohibiting individuals from making any archaeological 


35 Ostroumov 1908: 90. 

36 Ostroumov 1908: 170. 

37 Barthold 1894a: 491. 
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explorations or excavations without his personal permission. 38 In a special cir¬ 
cular letter, he brought it to the notice of his immediate subordinates and then 
ordered the publication of the same text in the newspaper Turkestanskie 
Vedomosti (Turkestan Gazette) (No. 12,1871) in the hope that its content would 
reach the “natives”. 39 I would like to note that this decision was somewhat be¬ 
lated: as early as in November 1868 the Imperial Archaeological Committee 
(Imperatorskaja Arkheologiceskaja Komissija, hereafter IAK) asked him to dis¬ 
tribute its request not to carry out “predatory excavations” among the local 
population in “comprehensible language”. 40 Subsequently, the Turkestanskaja 
Tuzemnaja Gazeta, a print publication established in 1870 especially for the 
“natives” and headed by N.I. Ostroumov from 1883 until 1917, was regularly 
publishing “explanations regarding archaeological finds” in the “Sart” 
language. 41 

Paying heed to the instructions of the IAK, Kaufmann (Fig. 3) was guided 
primarily by political considerations in making this decision. The reluctance to 
permit an extensive archaeological research in the region was explained by the 
fear of causing discontent among the “natives” and provoking a lack of confi¬ 
dence in the colonial administration. In April 1877, in a return letter to the 
chairman of the Imperial Society of Amateurs of Natural Science, Anthropology 
and Ethnography, Grigorij E. Scurovskij, who had been asking for help in orga¬ 
nizing the next scheduled Turkestan expedition, Kaufmann clearly explained 
his position: 

Any excavation, whatever it is, gives an unpleasant idea to the people that they are dig¬ 
ging the graves of their ancestors, and yet it would be very undesirable to provoke dis¬ 
pleasure in this way among the population that will obviously treat excavations with 
great mistrust. Therefore, one should not expect complete success in an opportunity to 
excavate ancient cemeteries and graves. 42 

Thus, in Kaufmann’s view, archaeology must not provoke the local population 
and should be undertaken with great care. Anticipating various, both local and 
foreign, “treasure hunters”, he believed that there was actually no point in carry¬ 
ing out “preliminary”, poorly prepared excavations, and certainly in engaging 
the “natives” in them. In his opinion, it would be better to concentrate on collect¬ 
ing legends about “monuments” to protect them from “vandalism”, to bring new 


38 CGA RUZ, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 69,1. 110, 128-128ob. 

39 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 20, d. 8798,1. 4. 

40 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 69,1.130-130ob. 

41 Ostroumov 1908:156-172 (especially p. 160). 

42 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 19, d. 284,1. 3-4ob (quoted 1. 4). 
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Fig. 3: Konstantin P. von Kaufmann, 

Turkestan Governor-General and Commander 
of the Troops in the Turkestan Military Okrug. 
In Turkestan Album, Historical Part, 
1871-1872, part 4, plate 4. 


finds to Russian museums, and to limit the export of “antiquities” abroad in an¬ 
ticipation of a more stable situation. 43 

Perhaps that is why Kaufmann reserved the sole right to permit excavations 
in the region; on a nationwide scale in the Russian Empire, the IAK received 
the exclusive right to issue a permit for archaeological excavations and surveys 
only in March 1889, already during the governorship of Vrevskij. 44 


2.2 The “colonized”: Unplanned result of the policy of “non¬ 
involvement” of the “natives” in archaeological research 

Guides, unskilled labourers, “accidental archaeologists”, “archaeological 
agents”, and antikaci 

Wishing to estrange the “natives” from archaeological research, nevertheless 
Kaufmann, his subordinates at the local level, and the researchers of the 
“Centre” were - arbitrarily and involuntarily - involving them in this process. 


43 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 20, d. 8798,1. 4; Ujfalvy 1879: 44. 

44 Veselovslcij 1900: 93. 
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One of the first precedents of cooperation between the colonial administra¬ 
tion and the “natives” in the field of “antiquities” was related to the works on 
the repair and restoration of the Timurid monuments in Samarkand, for which 
Kaufmann engaged artisans (usto'j from Bukhara. 45 Several decades later, in 
1908, Ostroumov wrote: 

The Sarts are the only plasterers and masters in stucco work of their kind; they carry out 
stucco works in an unusually subtle and graceful way that everyone can see on decora¬ 
tions of ceilings and walls in houses of wealthy Sarts, mosques and some churches. 46 

Subsequently, developing a programme for studying the “antiquities” of 
Turkestan with the help of the Orientalist Alexandre L. Kuhn, engaged in 1868 
to conduct scientific research, Kaufmann believed that the “natives” could be 
recruited for explorations in the framework of all sorts of expeditions that were 
being carried out by functionaries of the colonial administration. With their 
critical attitude to the reports of the “natives”, Russian officials and military 
men could “cautiously find out very interesting information to emphasize the 
archaeological significance of the territory”. 47 Later on, the Iranist Mikhail 
A. Andreev wrote that in every qishlaq (village) the natives, if one was speaking 
to them frankly, could tell an archaeologist a lot of interesting things. 48 

Moreover, for an expedition to be a success, the presence of a “native” re¬ 
mained if not a decisive factor, then no less an important one than in the preced¬ 
ing period. During the expedition undertaken by Kuhn in the course of the 
Khivan campaign, the Orientalist was accompanied by a learned mullah, Mirza 
Abdurahman, who was keeping diary records, making translations, and provid¬ 
ing closer contacts with the local people. While Vasilij V. Barthold was forced in 
1893 to cancel part of his expedition studying gravestones because of the absence 
of local guides who would have agreed to accompany him, 49 Veselovskij plainly 
states in his report that the success of his work in 1885 was due to the participa¬ 
tion of Akram Askarov who introduced the Russian Orientalist into the society of 
“extremely mistrustful” Central Asians, pointed out the places where it was bet¬ 
ter to buy “antiquities”, and haggled with his compatriots in favour of 
Veselovskij, because he did not want to “spoil the people” by raising prices. 50 In 


45 Gorshenina 2016: 77. 

46 Ostroumov 1908: 79. 

47 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 3. 

48 Andreev 1896. In: TS, t. 462: 8. 

49 Bartol’d 1894b: 341 (Bartol’d 1966: 115). 

50 Veselovskij 1886: 111. 
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gratitude for this, Veselovskij organized the awarding of the silver medal of the 
Russian Archaeological Society to Askarov for his “contribution to archaeol¬ 
ogy”. 51 At the same time, alongside Askarov, Veselovskij was escorted by other 
Turkestanis during his expedition, as in particular, in August 1897 when special 
guides were assigned to him for crossing the Takhta-Karaca pass and Kitab dur¬ 
ing a trip from Samarkand to Shahrizabs. 52 

In the course of the expansion of the investigation into the past of the region, 
Turkestan residents were increasingly involved in the archaeological research, 
beginning with labourers whose presence had already been recorded during the 
first excavations at the Jankent settlement in 1867 by the Orientalist Petr I. Lerch 
and the painter Vasilij V. Verescagin. 

Moreover, it was the “natives” who were supposed to assist in gathering nec¬ 
essary collections more quickly. On the one hand, it was assumed that it was pos¬ 
sible to use the Turkestanis’ own collections as a cheap reserve in the framework 
of the official gathering. Since the time of the military invasion of Turkestan, it 
had been indicated in the instructions for participants in campaigns for gathering 
various collections that it was possible to find coins, carved stones, manuscripts, 
weapons, utensils, and documents in the possession of Kyrgyz sultans, biys, and 
other representatives of the local nobility. 53 The context of the military capture 
legitimized confiscation or purchase of the native collections at minimum prices, 
beginning with the khans’ collections (I recall the episode when an archive and 
treasury was expropriated from the khan of Khiva 54 ). Fairness requires me to say 
that in the first decade after the Russian conquest, there were almost no archaeo¬ 
logical items in the strict sense of the term in the collections of the “natives”: 
traditionally, the collections comprised manuscripts, miniatures, drawings of gir- 
ikh tiles (architectural ornaments 55 ), Chinese porcelain, and locally handcraft 
objects. 

On the other hand, in accordance with the instruction of the IAK, the “na¬ 
tives” were also definitely obliged to inform the Russian authorities about all ac¬ 
cidental discoveries of any archaeological items. It was strictly forbidden to take 
possession of finds because the objects found “did not belong to the finder” 56 ; 
they should necessarily be handed over to the control of the Turkestan adminis¬ 
tration, and thence to the IAK. 


51 ZVOIRAO 1887: XLIV-XLV. 

52 CGA RUz, f. 1-3, op. 1, d. 9,1. 71. 

53 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 2. 

54 Veselovskij 1910: 230. 

55 One of the largest collections of girikhs was that of Mirza Barat Mullah Kasymov. 

56 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 11; CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 54,1. 3-3 ob. 
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In order to strengthen the effectiveness of this last decree, Kaufmann set 
a reward for handing over “antiquities” to the administration 57 (the practice of 
rewards was in fact introduced by the IAK in 1859 58 ). For instance, Kaufmann 
suggested that the price of a Greek-Bactrian gold coin should be set at 100-150 
roubles. 59 

Soon enough the decree proved its value: occasional finds gradually began to 
be accumulated in the office of the Turkestan Governor-General, sent there either 
directly by the people who had found them or by representatives of the Russian 
administration at the local level; the finds were then forwarded with a brief de¬ 
scription to the IAK (the local authorities could also send their finds to the IAK). 60 

At the same time, the ownership rights of each of the parties had not initially 
been clearly outlined and thus allowed greater freedom in interpreting 
Kaufmann’s decree, especially under the conditions of the colonial situation, 
which by itself was creating unequitable relations. So, the head of the Zeravshan 
region sent directly to the Governor-General fifty-six copper coins from the 276 
Sheibanid coins found by the “native named [in Russian] Kon-Jasyr” when 
a park was laid out near the complex of the Shah-i Zinda mausoleums in 
Samarkand (on state-owned land?). The remaining 220 coins were turned over to 
Veselovskij at his own request, and later the entire treasure was sent to the 
Tashkent Museum without any clarification regarding the reward to the “native” 
who had found the treasure. 61 

Later, the process of transfer of finds to the IAK was modified. On the one 
hand, the members of the committee demanded that “the treasures found were 
delivered to it not in parts, but in their entirety, which alone gave an opportunity 


57 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 54,1. 3-3 ob. 

58 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1.17. 

59 Veselovskij 1886: 111. 

60 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 20, d. 8798,1. 1-2; Lunin 1969. 

61 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1. 32. Among other accidental finds passed on to the colonial 
administration by the locals, several typical cases deserve our interest. Digging around the 
trees in Sajram (Cimkent uezd ) in 1872, Bekhmurad Toymukhametov retrieved 379 silver coins 
with Kufic inscriptions, which were later purchased from him by the IAK with the administra¬ 
tion of Turkestan acting as a mediator (CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1. 5; CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 
11, d. 240, 1. 5). In 1884, the khan of Khiva sent to the Governor-General a ring found while 
digging an aryk [canal] near Kunja-Urgenc (CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1. 29). In April 1886, 
not far from the settlement of Nauzarin near Samarkand, eight old silver ornaments were 
found, including “Indo-Scythian coins of no numismatic importance” (CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, 
d. 389,1. 42, 55). A document written in an “unknown language” was delivered to the head of 
the administration in Cust uezd (Ferghana) by Abdu Jalol Khwaja from the qishlaq of Gawa 
who could give no account “of how he got hold of it” (CGA RUz, f. 1-47, op. 1, d. 14,1.13). 
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to determine their significance for research”; on the other hand, in order to en¬ 
courage this practice, in December 1884 the IAK “made it a rule to give back not 
only a part of the treasure sent to it, but the entire treasure, if the person who 
had found it did not want to give it to the Committee” 62 ; with the consent of the 
owners, the IAK promised to pay money for finds regularly and later generally 
tried to stick to this principle whenever it was possible. 63 Another rule of the IAK 
was to inform the Turkestan administration of the value of the finds sent to it 
and to give recommendations on their future fate (such as purchase for the 
Hermitage, local museums, re-melting at the Mint, or delivery to the owner). 

At the local level, the first principle was interpreted rather freely. For exam¬ 
ple, with the discovery of a clay jug containing “Chinese and Mongolian” coins 
in the Qatar-Tal district in Tashkent on land belonging to a Sart man, 
Nadzimitdin Khodzaev, in March 1915, the members of the TKLA decided, after 
having examined the treasure, to take thirty coins for the Tashkent Museum and 
return the remaining coins “to the respective owner”; the son of the landowner, 
Akram Khodzaev, who had informed them of the find and was paid by the IAK 
between five and ten roubles “to encourage him”. 64 

However, for a more accurate reconstruction it is also important to mention 
what Veselovskij said: “It seems that only finds made on state-owned lands 
and private offerings are being presented to the Tashkent Museum, and as far 
as I know, there is no sum specifically allocated for purchasing items”. 65 

Despite the increased practice of financial compensation for archaeological 
finds, the situation was regularly getting out of the administration’s control in 
cases of “accidental” finds made by both Russian settlers and representatives of 
the local population. 66 For instance, in 1882 the Tashkent merchant Seib-Alibaev, 
at his own discretion, started excavations in the village of Zarkent of the 
Dzetykent volost’ (district), which were suspended by the order of the head of the 
Kurama district. 67 Two years later, in March 1884, when the “natives” discovered 
a gold bracelet in the Old Aksa area of the Oust district in Fergana, the colonial 
administration could not for several months restrain the unbridled excavations, 


62 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1. 31-31ob. 

63 In particular, the IAK paid for the “Timurid and old Oriental” coins given to the Committee 
by the people of the qishlaq Nau-Zindan, Jumabazaar volost’, near Samarkand. The rest of the 
treasure was sent to the Tashkent Museum, most likely without any remuneration: CGA RUz, 
f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1. 49, 57. 

64 CGA RUz, f. 1-71, op. 1, d. 21,1. 23, 24-24ob, 29-30. 

65 Veselovskij 1886: 112. 

66 See archival notes in Lunin (1969) on coin treasures retrieved from 1882 to 1915. 

67 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1. 7. 
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although it finally managed to confiscate the finds, including two gold bracelets 
and a piece of gold, and to send them to the Tashkent Museum. 68 

The emergence of such “volunteer archaeologists” was followed by the 
arrival of special “archaeological agents” who purposefully searched for “antiq¬ 
uities” on the sites of ancient settlements in order to sell their finds later. 
Their services were highly appreciated by Russian and foreign collectors. In 
Samarkand, L.S. Barszscewski closely monitored the activities of a Sart named 
Gafis and, after Gafis’s death in 1892, immediately bought the archaeological 
collection of the deceased from his relatives. 69 In the Transcaspian region, 
a man called Kizil-Tapan worked for General Alesander V. Komarov, providing 
him, in particular, with several gold coins. 70 Vasilij V. Vjatkin, who was offi¬ 
cially appointed the keeper of the monuments in Samarkand, and the engineer 
Boris N. Kastalskij, who used to work in the same city, constantly tried to de¬ 
marcate the services of these suppliers of archaeological artefacts. At the same 
time, the relationships between collectors and “archaeological agents” can be 
defined as paternalistic. According to Mikhail M. Masson, a disciple of Vjatkin 
and one of the magisterial Soviet archaeologists, a man named Saripka was one 
of the main suppliers of Samarkand collectors. He was described as dissolute 
and uninhibited, constantly seeking funds for the purchase of drugs and ready 
to sell any of his trophies as soon as possible in order to get the chance of se¬ 
rene idleness in a teahouse. 

Gradually, demand began to determine supply and from the early 1880s the 
specific occupation of antikaci (antiquarians) evolved in Turkestan. The antikaci 
did not themselves search for “antiquities” on the sites of ancient settlements but 
would buy them from “archaeological agents” and resell them in their shops 
along with ancient coins (including counterfeit ones), manuscripts, books, and 
carpets. 71 To circumvent this system that was causing a rise in prices for “antiqui¬ 
ties”, Russian collectors tried to find other sources - by paying attention to more 
remote settlements, or by trying to work with their own agents (for example, in 
the mid-1880s collegiate secretary Mikhail N. Rostislavov suggested sending 
a specially trained “native” to purchase manuscripts in Bukhara). 72 Nevertheless, 
the system was actively developing and by 1900 “antique shops” had sprung up 


68 The catalogue also mentioned a clay pot with 830 copper coins, a clay pitcher, a copper 
kumgan, a silver ring with a carnelian gemstone, two stone rings, a stone amulet, and four 
pierced stones: CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 11, d. 240,1. 104, 113. 

69 Evarnickij 1893. 

70 Anonymous 1888b. 

71 Naymark 2015: 149-150. 

72 CGA RUz, f. 1-5, op. 1, d. 22,1. 8-9. 
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almost in every town: in Tashkent “antiquities” of various types could be pur¬ 
chased from Talib-Khwaja Abdulmalikov and his brother 73 ; in Samarkand, from 
a man called David, Khwaja-Malkhak (Pilgrim-Angel), and Sabyr-Artyk-bai 74 ; in 
Khujand, from Mir Sabir; in Qarshi, from Mullah Najm Al-din 75 ; and in Bukhara, 
from Mir Salikh Mirakbaev. 76 In the 1910s, thanks to a well-established art traf¬ 
ficking network, it was already possible to purchase antiquities from Turkestan 
in many big cities in Russia, Asia, Europe, and America. For instance, according 
to General A.V. Komarov, an “amateur antiquarian” and a good expert on the 
channels of traffic of valuable cultural artefacts, “all coins, dishes and other 
finds discovered in the Transcaspian region” were regularly sent to Jews and 
Armenians in Persia. 77 From there, some probably reached Western markets; this 
made it possible, in particular, for the Swiss collector Henry Moser to acquire 
new items in Paris shops. 78 

It would not be a stretch to say that the measures taken by the supreme 
colonial administration and the IAK changed the attitude of the Central Asian 
people to the “antiquities”. While in the 1870s Iranist A.A. Semenov wrote that 
most of the “natives” were not affected by the virus of “treasure hunting”, they 
did not sell archaeological items at the markets and did not gather them in 
their own collections. 79 However, since the 1880s the situation had been chang¬ 
ing. The “natives” of all social strata - from the dehkans to the khan of Khiva - 
realized that “antiquities” could have a commercial value. Such commercializa¬ 
tion did not delight Russian archaeologists. 

Some natives (merchants or zargers [jeweller]), - Veselovskij wrote keep collecting an¬ 
tiquities out of old habit, in the hope of selling them to some Russians (I bought three 

collections of coins and various other antiquities in Samarkand). 80 


73 In the centre of the city, in Sobornaja Street (Karl Marx Street during the Soviet period) 
leading to the White House of the Governor-General were two shops selling “Asian curiosities” 
in the 1890s, decorated in a fancy “oriental style”: Smirnov 1895. 

74 A RAN (SPB), f. 68, op. 1, d. 65/1,1. 3. 

75 Semenov 1957:145; Semenov 1948a. 

76 It was Mir Salikh Mirakbaev that the Russian political agent in Bukhara, Vladimir 
I. Ignat’ev, bought numerous books and manuscripts from. In particular, in November 1900 he 
spent 157 roubles on nineteen manuscripts, the catalogue of which was later analysed by the 
St. Petersburg-based Orientalist G. Salemann. Having identified several manuscripts on the 
list, Salemann requested that the whole collection be transferred to St. Petersburg: CGA RUz, 
f. 1-3, op. 1, d. 193,1.1, 3, 17, 19, 35. 

77 Durdyev 1992. 

78 Hitzel 2016: 485. 

79 Semenov 1957: 145. 

80 Veselovskij 1886: 112. 
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The chairman of the Moscow Archaeological Society, Polina S. Uvarova, echoed 
Semenov’s words after her trip to Turkestan in 1890, where the “natives” were 
“collecting items for the sake of curiosity, sometimes selling them, but mostly 
keeping them, being unable to see into the matter and in fact not being interested 
in them”. 81 Despite the negative aspect of these remarks, nevertheless it follows 
from them that by the end of the 1880s the “natives” had begun to create their 
own archaeological collections, which often contained valuable artefacts. 
Veselovskij, for instance, wrote that in 1885 in Samarkand he managed to acquire 
a small collection of local antiquities for the IAK, including a ring which be¬ 
longed to Tamerlane’s third son, the ruler of Azerbaijan. According to the 
Russian archaeologist, the ring was “an archaeological rarity, since there were 
very few monuments of this kind dating back to the period of medieval Islam, 
and almost none in Russia as a whole”. 82 


Cooperation with the colonial administration, the issue of mutual mistrust, 
and attempts to introduce “European” attitude towards “antiquities” into 
“indigenous environment” 

Despite the obvious upsurge of interest in archaeology among the “natives”, 
Russian researchers were still very far from trusting them completely. For in¬ 
stance, V. Barthold considered the Shymkent residents’ belief about the 
“Kalmyk” origin of the monuments in the region doubtful 83 ; N. Pantusov regret¬ 
ted that the population near Piskek had never heard of Nestorian cemeteries 84 ; 
A. Semenov called for a cautious treatment of the information provided by Mir 
Sabir from Khujand who usually added “fantastic” details to the circumstances 
regarding the purchase of “antiquities”. 85 

Many of them still deplored the “lack of taste for beauty” among the “na¬ 
tives”, their “illiteracy”, “laziness”, “insensitivity to antiquities”, and a “decline of 
aesthetic taste”. 86 

This “indifference” is very seldom explained - as Orientalist Vasilij A. Kallaur 
did it - by the religious views of the “natives”. 87 According to Kallaur, nomads 


81 Uvarova 1891: 15. 

82 Veselovskij 1910: 229. 

83 Bartol’d 1894b: 341 (Bartol’d 1966: 115). 

84 ZVOIRAO 1886b: 77. 

85 Semenov 1957: 145. 

86 Veselovskij, 1886: 110; Verescagin 1868: 255c-255d; Krestovskij 1887: 60. 

87 Kallaur 1899: 269-270. 
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consider it dangerous to touch antiquities dug from below ground, because of the 
fear of possible diseases, or even to inform anyone about them without making 
a sacrifice beforehand. From their point of view, he believed, the souls of the an¬ 
cient saints abide in the “antiquities”. 

In the notes of Russian officials, we can much more often find “natives” ac¬ 
cused of avarice: Kazakhs used to show the kurgans of the “Kalmyks” without 
any prejudices, because they considered them “not as their own” people, and 
often agreed to dig them for a fee; or, on the contrary, as Barthold wrote, they 
refused to show the location of grave stelae, because they assumed that ancient 
treasures should be buried nearby and preferred to search for them themselves. 88 
For his part, Vsevolod V. Krestovskij added in regard to Samarkand that: 

Almost every single dig of a spade while laying a foundation for any construction brought 
an archaeological find, which, however, did not carry any value in the eyes of the igno¬ 
rant Sarts, unless it was a gold or silver coin. 89 

Samarkand’s other big disaster was the systematic breaking off of encaustic 
tiles from ancient buildings for subsequent sale. According to Veselovskij: 

The embezzlement began after the building of the Transcaspian railway that made 
Turkestan more easily accessible for foreigners. The natives who are notable for their 
great hypocrisy, will not spare any sacred thing for money and have now established 
a profitable industry for themselves - a secret sale of antiquities. 90 

From the point of view of the Russian administration, the natives’ constant deal¬ 
ings with Russian and European travellers, including explorers, were indicative 
of their “avarice” 91 ; the colonial administration intended to put an end to this 
practice. A Russian Political Agent in Bukhara, Vladimir I. Ignatiev, remarked 
in August 1895 that the “Russians” (travellers? local settlers?) ransacked tiles on 
a “small mosque located in the suburbs of Bukhara and considered to be if not 
the only, but the most beautiful building in the Khanate”. After this act, which 
the agent classified as that of vandalism, he 

explained the importance of preserving ancient buildings to the government of Bukhara 
and asked to notify mullahs and ishans who were guarding mosques that they should not 
sell anything to travelers and should withhold permission to take anything away, because 
the Russians and foreigners not only had no right to demand that one must give or sell 


88 Bartol’d 1894b: 341 (Bartol’d 1966: 115). 

89 Krestovskij 1887: 72. 

90 A IIMK, f. 18, d. 11,1. 8. 

91 Gorshenina 2016: 118-120. 
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something to them, but on the contrary, it was strictly forbidden. Even tiles and items 
that have already fallen down should not be sold, since the profit from selling will induce 
people who are guarding buildings to contribute to their further destroy deliberately. The 
orders of the Emir of Bukhara made in this regard could perhaps have been recognized as 
sufficient at the present time. 92 

Afterwards, such appeals regularly came from the milieu of the “Russians of 
Turkestan”. For instance, in April 1914, the chairman of the TKLA Ostroumov 
asked the Russian Political Agent in Bukhara Aleksej K. Beljaev to take all 
measures, acting via the emir, to provide policing of the place of excavations 
that had been conducted by Lev A. Zimin at the site of the Old Paikend settle¬ 
ment in 1913-1914. Police pickets had to prevent the looting of the “fine flamed 
brick, which can attract the attention of the locals from the adjacent qishlaqs 
[village]”. According to Ostroumov: 

In addition, successful excavations can cause a desire among the inhabitants to make fur¬ 
ther excavations, which will undoubtedly be of a predatory nature and spoil hopelessly 
both the unearthed building and other remains of the surrounding constructions, causing 
an irreparable damage to further scientific examination of the ruins of the Old Pajkend. 
[In view of this, it is necessary to inform via the emir] the population of the surrounding 
qishlaqs [...] that they are prohibited from excavating and taking away bricks and other 
objects in the area of Kunja-Pajkend and also that they will be punished for violating the 
prohibition. I consider it my duty to add that it should be proclaimed mainly in qishlaqs 
[...], whose inhabitants visit the ruins in order to worship the grave of the holy Abdullah 
Zarbakhsh. 93 

A similar case was that of the disappearance of a candlestick from the mauso¬ 
leum of Ahmed Yassavi in Turkestan in 1906 (Figs. 4-5). The loss was discovered 
when the candlesticks were about to be sent for examination in St. Petersburg in 
1912. 94 Veselovskij was the first to sound the alarm. 

As long as Turkestan remained a provincial place in the steppe, there was no reason to 
fear for the integrity of these monuments, but after the building of the railroad from 
Orenburg to Tashkent such a danger is possible [...] Such a state of affairs cannot be tol¬ 
erable anymore, one must not be silent at such an embezzlement, which is undeniably 
assisted in secret by the same mullahs. It is impermissible to allow such monuments to 
be taken abroad. We will not be forgiven for such indifference to the condition of the 
state; it is not the mullah sellers who should be considered the owners of these artifacts, 
which they inherited accidentally and which they cannot protect. Leaving these acts of 
theft without consequences would be a direct crime against the state, so the authorities 


92 CGA RUz, f. 1-1, op. 11, d. 817,1. 87-87ob, 88. 

93 CGA RUz, f. 1-3, op. 1, d. 374,1. 240. 

94 CGA RUz, f. 1-71, op. 1, d. 21,1. 43-43ob, 50-51; A IIMK, f. 18, d. 11,1. 8-9. 
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Figs. 4-5: Candlesticks from the Mosque of Saint Sultan Akhmed Yassavi, city of Turkestan. In 
Turkestan Album, Archaeological Part, 1871-1872, part 1, vol. 1, pi. 7, No. 19 and 21. 


ought to save the objects of high scholarly value that are still in the mosque. It is neces¬ 
sary to remove a sample of each type of the candlesticks and send them to the Imperial 
Hermitage, where they will be available for inspection and study. In the mosque, two 
such candlesticks will still remain, so the mullahs will not be deprived of all of these ob¬ 
jects. They could be kept in the Hermitage only temporarily. When more favourable times 
come, the candlesticks can be returned to the mosque. 95 

Not having received the candlestick as late as in 1916, the IAK requested the colo¬ 
nial authorities of Turkestan to begin a serious investigation. Such an inquiry 
was necessary “not only in order to find the candlestick, but also to show the 
sheikhs that there was a government supervision over them and other precious 
items entrusted to them”. The Committee insisted 

on the urgency of resolving the issue of providing proper protection of important historical 
and artistic monuments entrusted to the sheikhs. Being a part of the treasured heritage of 
the state, the abovementioned candlesticks deserve the most careful protection, and yet, if 
they are put at the sheikhs’ complete disposal, then there is little hope for the safety of 
these antiquities. 96 


95 A IIMK, f. 18, d. 11,1. 8-9ob. 

96 CGA RUz, f. 1-71, op. 1, d. 21,1. 44-44ob. 
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All these examples could have only intensified the already sharp Russian and 
European criticism of the “down-to-earth soul of the natives”, ffaving lived in 
Turkestan for thirty-one years and actively studied various aspects of its present 
and past (including archaeology), Ostroumov wrote in 1908: 

Nature endowed the Sarts with good intellectual abilities [...] but in the absence of 
European scientific knowledge and because of the one-sidedness of school education as 
well as the humdrum of living conditions, the Sarts could not develop a comprehensive 
view of life, and are mostly concerned with their material well-being. 97 

The situation where it was required to preserve the “antiquities” from being 
looted by those locals who in accordance with their status should have pro¬ 
tected them, but instead were engaged in their covert or open sale, was heavy 
on the mind of the Turkestan administration. So, among the proposals there 
was an idea of Veselovskij’s: 

In order to make Muslims guard tiles from themselves, it would be best to oblige each mem¬ 
ber of their hierarchies living in a particular mosque to deposit a certain amount of money 
as a pledge that would disappear every time when a single tile or brick vanished. 98 

The colonial administration and the IAK strategy of steering the “natives” towards 
taking better care (in the Western sense) of their own “monuments” made certain 
gains with the introduction of the European understanding of how “antiquities” 
should be preserved. According to a memorandum written by the artist Nikolaj 
N. Scerbina-Kramarenko who worked for Veselovskij, 

with the permission of the Governor of Samarkand and with the consent of the chairman 
of the Imperial Archaeological Committee and its member, professor Veselovskij, 
[Scerbina-Kramarenko] built a new fence in the corner of the Bibi-Khanym with two gate¬ 
ways, using the money collected by the natives voluntarily in order to save the monument 
from heavy destruction and plunder by the natives and tourists. In the courtyard of the 
mosque at the entrance a pillar was erected [with an inscription] in the native language, 
forbidding to break off and take away the tiling. At that point, for the first time, the local 
authorities at the instigation [of Scerbina-Kramarenko] prosecuted a native who had been 
selling tiles. The congregation of the Bibi-Khanym mosque shouldered the duty of preser¬ 
vation and hired another Sufi watchman - [...] now everything is kept in order by the 
two of them. In 1896, the chairman of the Circle of Amateurs of Archaeology in the 
Samarkand Governorate upon the request [of Scerbina-Kramarenko] decided not to allow 
tourists and local amateur antiquarians to climb the ruins of monuments and thereby de¬ 
stroy them. The chairman also made the Mutawalli and the Sufis pledge that they would 


97 Ostroumov 1908: 69. 

98 A IIMK, f. 18, d. 12,1.160ob. 
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not allow visitors around the monuments on their own, without the said Mutawalli or 
Sufis accompanying them." 

Such delegation of responsibilities regarding the preservation of “antiquities” 
was not an isolated case. In 1884, the Governor-General granted 1,000 roubles 
for the restoration of monuments in the Amu-Darya Department; of this 
amount, 100 roubles were granted to Mullah Khwaja Sirinov to study the Sereal 
Mans mosque, and 443 roubles, 30 kopecks spent in January 1890 on the recon¬ 
struction of the mosque in the “indigenous” bazaar in Petro-Aleksandrovsk. 
The rest of the money was returned to the Treasury. 100 

In 1896 the emir of Bukhara, Seid Abdul Akhad Khan (reigned 1895-1910), 
who would be subsequently (in 1902) elected an honorary member of the 
Bukhara Department of the Imperial Society of Oriental Studies 101 and the 
Turkestan branch of the Russian Society of Geography, issued an order mandat¬ 
ing the preservation of ancient monuments in the khanate and the delivery of any 
finds to the TKLA museum. 102 Also indicative was the help he rendered to Lev 
A. Zimin in 1913-1914 when the latter was conducting excavations in Pajkend. By 
the will of the emir (and partly at his expense), horses and horse-drawn arbas, 
labourers, victuals, and accommodation were provided to the expedition. 103 

The same kind of understanding the Governor-General Aleksandr A. Vrevskij 
and the IAK expected from the khan of Khiva, asking him in an official letter of 
22 June 1895 to start a registry of all historic buildings in the khanate, indicating 
the time of their construction and the measures taken to preserve them. 104 

Later on, acting via the Russian Political Agent, Vrevskij asked the khan to 
send archaeological artefacts to the Tashkent Museum 105 and to provide assis¬ 
tance (assignment of a guide, allocation of supplies and fuel) in mounting an 
expedition to the settlement of Cardyr, and especially during excavations of the 
Dargan Ata Fortress, which the commander of the Amu-Darya Department 
Vasilij V. Rott started in 1905. 106 

At the same time, the Russian administration did not support the idea of 
total preservation of all “monuments”. In other circumstances, together with 
the local religious elites, it could decide in favour of dismantling a historic 


99 A IIMK, f. 18, d. 12,1. 154-155. 

100 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1.12. 

101 CGA RUz, f. 1-3, op. 1, d. 378,1. 2. 

102 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 23. 

103 CGA RUz, f. 1-3, op. 1, d. 374,1. 60, 264. 

104 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 14. 

105 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 25, 86. 

106 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 88-88ob, 90, 93. 
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building, as was the case with the Ishrat-Khana mausoleum in Samarkand. At 
the suggestion of the mutawalli (person in charge of a waqf), approved by 
Veselovskij and Vjatkin (but fortunately not implemented!), it was supposed to 
reduce the building into bricks with the help of a native, Makhmudbek 
Turdyev, who would use some of these bricks to build new hudzras (rooms); 
the most archaeologically valuable bricks were supposed to be removed to the 
museum run by the regional authorities. 107 A similar fate, and also with support 
from Vjatkin, belonged to the gate of the Sheybani Khan Madrasa in 
Samarkand: the mutawalli offered to disassemble the old gate, which after 
a devastating earthquake on 5 October 1897 seemed to be extremely dangerous, 
and build a new one from of his own money. 108 After the earthquake, the main 
discussions on “destroying or reconstructing” focused on the Bibi-Khanym. 109 

There are more examples where the destruction of monuments was initiated 
solely by the Turkestan administration. Limiting myself to just one case, 110 1 would 
like to address a report Veselovskij gave on 14 March 1896 at the meeting of the 
Russian Archaeological Society on the state of the Kutbi Chaardakhum mazar, 
“built by Timur in Samarkand and now completely destroyed by artillery fire and 
engineered explosions, also showing a photograph [of the mazar]”. 111 Veselovskij 
published the same photograph in the appendix to his edition of the twelfth- 
century treatise Samaria by Abu Tahir Khwaja Samarqandi, together with a sketch 
and a plan of the mazar Saint Sheikh Nuretdin Bashir, blown up in July 1880 to 
give space for the construction of a new citadel for imperial troops. 112 

Simultaneously, especially after a series of destructive earthquakes, 113 
a new discourse was developing among the Russian actors. It stipulated that 


107 CGA RUz, f. 1-18, op. 1, d. 6186,1. 3. 

108 CGA RUz, f. 1-18, op. 1, d. 6186,1.1. 

109 A project to support the Bibi-Khanym mosque, drafted by Veselovskij for the Turkestan 
authorities, led to a vigorous discussion in the local press: Veselovskij 1899a, 1899b; 
Anonymous-Samarkandskij khroniker 1899; Bartol’d 1899. Quoted in Lunin 1979: 83. 

110 See other examples in Gorshenina 2016:123-124. 

111 ZVOIRAO 1897, t. 10: 14; Arkheologiceskie izvestija i zametki, t. 4, No. 5-6: 177. Quoted in 
Lunin 1979: 82. See the photo in Turkestanskij al’bom. Part 1, vol. 2, pi. 129, No. 310: |https://| 
|memory.loc.gov/pnp/ppmsca/09900/09947/00310v.|pg| (consulted on 1 August 2018). 

112 The photo originally comes from the Turkestanskij al’bom. The construction sketch and 
plan, with the help of Il’ja T. Poslavskij, a member of the TKLA, were retrieved from the files of 
the Dzizak engineering department of the Turkestan military district. In Veselovskij’s preface, 
these images are matched to a fragment from Nizam A1 Din Khwaja’s diary, where he describes 
how he transferred the remains of Nur ad Din Basir to a new burial location (there is also 
a Russian translation by V.A. Zukovskij). 

113 The earthquake of 1897 destroyed the gate of the Bibi-Khanym mosque, and the one in 
1903 finished off the last standing minaret of the Gur-Emir mausoleum. 
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the policy of preserving monuments of architecture should presume not only 
their conservation in situ but also architectural fixations on paper. “In view of 
the obvious danger of destruction for Turkestan mosques built by Tamerlane”, 
Veselovskij wrote, “It is our duty to preserve a memory of them in architectural 
plans and drawings”. In accordance with this idea, on 29 January 1905 he rec¬ 
ommended that the Russian Committee for the Study of Central and Eastern 
Asia allocate 3,000 roubles for making sketches of the mausoleum of Khwaja 
Ahmed Yasawi in Turkestan city, following the example of an already pub¬ 
lished album on the Gur-Emir. 114 

The whole inconsistency of relations between the Russian administration, 
travellers, and local residents can be seen in a dispute over the gravestones re¬ 
moved from the burials in the Cil-Dukhtaron mausoleum. The gravestones were 
“salvaged” by the Chief of Police Levsinolovcev and discovered a few years 
later by Veselovskij in the garden of a “Mme Nediger”. According to a Moscow 
Orientalist, these tombstones were arousing permanent interest among the 
“Sarts” who would like to buy them. However, Vjatkin, having classified them 
as “monuments”, gave them to the Museum of Samarkand in 1905. 115 Thus, the 
object of worship, inscribed in the everyday life of the Turkestanis, was ele¬ 
vated to the status of an “artefact”, taken out of its context and museumified 
for the sake of its “salvaging”, but against the will of the local population who 
considered it to be “their own”. 


2.3 Indigenous “amateur antiquarians” 

Given the bias against the local population, the leap from “irresponsible natives” 
to “amateur antiquarians” could only have happened during a critical review of 
the “traditional Central Asian” treatment of “monuments”. Another contributing 
factor was the acceptance of “enlightened Russo-European” rules of analysing 
and protecting “antiquities”. Such an evolution was only possible through imme¬ 
diate contact between the indigenous population and the Russian explorers and 
institutions responsible for protecting the antiquities. 


114 IRKISVA, No. 5, May 1905: 16-17. Quoted in Lunin 1979: 83. 

115 CGA Ruz, f. 1-18, op. 1, d. 6186,1. 7a-7a(ob). 
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Journeys to the metropolis 

The indigenous people’s journeys to the metropolis, with their accounts pub¬ 
lished in the aftermath, was an important instrument of such “conversion”. 
Ostroumov did as much as possible to spread the news of these journeys by 
publishing their accounts in the Turkestanskaja Tuzemnaja Gazeta. He also re¬ 
produced them in his final study of “progressive changes” the indigenous pop¬ 
ulation experienced under the Russian rule. Emphasizing the “civilizational” 
impact of these journeys, he compared them with Russian voyages to Europe 
under Peter the Great. 116 

One of the first examples of a “native” involving himself with the Russian 
civilization in Ostroumov’s archives was the case of his close collaborator, 
Sattar Khan Abdul Gafarov, the former qadi of Kokand (up to 1881). Later, 
Sattar Khan served in the rank of collegiate registrar and worked as a translator 
for the Syr-Darya Land Committee and the Turkestanskaja Tuzemnaja Gazeta. 
His final career point was as a judge at the People’s Court of Chimkent. 

In August 1876 Sattar Khan Abdul Gafarov, together with several other “na¬ 
tives” - Dzura-Bek (Jura-Bek), Aryk Ansinov of the Sheikhantaur district of 
Tashkent, Shir-Muhammad (Zyrymagomet Magometpulatov), and Abdulla 
Nijazov, a candidate for the volost’ administration in Sartygecan - was sent by 
Kaufmann to the Congress of Orientalists in St. Petersburg. 117 On his way to the 
capital, Sattar Khan visited a number of towns and settlements in the Russian 
Empire, which led him to conclude that the towns of Russia are various and 
beautiful. The sessions of the Congress he attended and the scholarly discussions 
that took place elicited a most positive opinion of European scholarship, which 
he praised for what seemed to him its most typical feature - open information 
exchange, both during oral discussion and in publication. He visited a number of 
libraries and museums, with their “various rare exhibits concerning the peoples 
of the East”, “numerous Oriental manuscripts”, and “old geographic maps of 
Asian countries”. All of these greatly impressed him. In his own words, “I have 
seen nothing like that before and I highly respect how the Russian government 
collects and preserves various antiquities”. 118 

In their turn, these new impressions gave rise to criticism. Sattar Khan ad¬ 
mitted that 


116 Ostroumov 1908: 201. 

117 AV IVR RAN, f. 33, op. 1, d. 37; Ostroumov 1908: 140. 

118 Ostroumov 1908: 142. 
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prior to the Russian conquest of Turkestan, we, Turkestani Muslims, lived in isolation; 
but by the will of God and with the mediation of the Russian people, we now can enter in 
communication with the peoples of Europe and will thus partake of the universal life of 
humankind and of the scientific progress. [...] We used to think that in smartness and 
strength we are second to none in this world, and this led us to self-conceit, and from 
self-conceit to stagnation. In the end, we found ourselves as small children. 119 

Another journey, published by Ostroumov in both original and translated ver¬ 
sions, follows a similar pattern. 120 Mirza Abdullah Bukhari (Mirza Bukharin Mirza 
Abdusamatov, 1848-1893), a second guild merchant and the owner of a silk, cot¬ 
ton, and wool factory in Samarkand, 121 had long been known to Russian scholars 
as a collector of antiquities (Fig. 6). It was he who sold Veselovskij 1,202 items dur¬ 
ing his first trip to Turkestan in 1883. 122 In November of the same year, he donated 
several significant archaeological collections to the Tashkent Museum. 123 Later, on 
many occasions he provided the Russian authorities with information on archaeo¬ 
logical finds. Ostroumov thought he was a good example to be emulated by other 
Turkestanis: the Turkestanskaja Tuzemnaja Gazeta, acting as the mouthpiece of 
the IAK, implored the “natives” to “declare” their antiquity finds, rather than 
hoard them. The newspaper expressly cites the recent achievements of the “hon¬ 
ored merchants of Samarkand Mirza Bukhari and Shakirzan Isaev”. 124 

Desiring to take part in the Kharkov Agricultural Exhibition of 1887, Mirza 
Bukhari undertook a trip to Russia on his own accord. He visited both Moscow and 
St. Petersburg, where he saw the largest museums of both capitals (the Kremlin, 
the Palace of Facets, the Tretyakov Gallery, the Polytechnic and the Rumyantsev 
Museums in Moscow, and the Hermitage in St. Petersburg). On 18 December, he 
was admitted for an audience with the emperor at Gatchina Palace. 125 


119 Ostroumov 1908: 142-146. 

120 The travel account Bukhari wrote on his return to Turkestan was published in the 
Turkestan viloyating gazetasi (Mirza Bukhari, 1888a, 1888b), thanks to its editor Ostroumov, 
the future vice-president of the TKLA, who published in the same newspaper a Russian trans¬ 
lation of the same text, and later republished it in his book (Ostroumov 1908:192-200). 

121 Lunin 1963: 32-40. 

122 Lunin 1963: 35. Among these items were 11 gold coins, 77 silver and 951 copper coins, 3 
“little idols” made of copper, stone, and clay respectively, 18 seals, and 6 engraved 
gemstones. 

123 “Two gold coins (Hebrew and Arabian) found near Bukhara; 10 Bactrian silver coins, big 
and small (3 found near Bukhara, the others in Afrasiab in Samarkand), 5 Kufic silver coins 
(Afrasiab), 2 silver coins belonging to King Vasudeva (from an unknown site), 15 Indian or Old 
Persian and 4 Arabian silver coins; 96 various copper coins (all from Afrasiab), 5 gold rings, 31 
seals and many other antiquities.” Quoted in Lunin 1963: 35. See also Gorshenina 2004. 

124 Anonymous 1887. Quoted in Lunin 1963: 35. 

125 Ostroumov 1908: 193, 200. 
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Fig. 6: Pavilion of Mirza Bukhari at the Turkestan Exhibition 1886. In Album Turkestanskaja 
Vystavka 1886 goda. 


From among the collections he saw, Mirza Bukhari cites what was closest 
to his heart: in the Polytechnic and Rumyantsev Museums he sees the figures of 
various peoples of Russia, including “from our Turkestan Kraj [region], a figure 
of a Sart with his wife”. In the Tretyakov Gallery, he focuses on some paintings 
“which in a most faithful and true manner feature a Madrasa and a Turkestan 
bazaar [...] I was amazed how well the picture was done, it was so close to life 
as if I saw the place at the moment”. 126 

Mirza Bukhari does not mention the name of the painter - Vassilij 
Verescagin (probably the name rang no bell), but emphasizes how expensive the 
collection is: “one painting cost 50,000 rubles, and the whole Tretyakov gallery, 
3,000,000”. 127 On his visit to the Royal Armoury in the Kremlin, he cannot help 
but compare Russian and Central Asian practices concerning “antiquities”: 


126 Ostroumov 1908: 196. 

127 Ostroumov 1908: 196. 
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[...] in the Royal Armory I saw some old and precious possessions of the tsars [gosudarej] 
of the past [...]. There is a lot to tell to my indigenous fellow thinkers [...]. Since the days 
of old, Russians have been carefully preserving all the notable items, while we have noth¬ 
ing surviving from the times of the Khans to aid our memory. When a Khan died, his pos¬ 
sessions passed into private hands, and nobody saw to it that these objects be preserved 
for future times [.. ,]. 128 

On arriving in St. Petersburg, Mirza Bukhari went straight to Veselovskij: “I vis¬ 
ited him often, and he showed me the most notable building in the city and the 
rarities preserved therein”. 129 The traveller is amazed by St. Isaac’s Cathedral 
and the luxury of its decor (Mirza Bukhari mentions that the church “had been 
40 years under construction and cost 23,000,000 rubles” 130 ). He is also greatly 
impressed by the Hermitage, which he visits three days running, accompanied 
by Veselovskij and Count Ivan I. Tolstoj: 

It is impossible to see all the things preserved there in a single day [...]. There is a lot of 
old kitchenware of various peoples, various kinds of clothes, paintings and statues, vari¬ 
ous gold and silver coins and medals from all countries and of all peoples, and various 
ancient items dug out during excavations. The Hermitage also has many statues of mar¬ 
ble, most exceedingly expensive [...]. Without their [Veselovskij’s and Tolstoj’s - SG] 
courteous help, I would never have been able to see so many things in the Hermitage nor 
understand their meaning. 131 

Also remarkable was Mirza Bukhari’s visit to the Public Library (again accom¬ 
panied by Veselovskij). The Library, the traveller writes, “has several hundred 
thousand old and new books and manuscripts of various peoples”, 132 including 
the famous Osman’s Koran, purchased by Kuhn in 1869 for 100 roubles: “[The 
Koran] is very well-preserved, under a class cover, and looks almost new in its 
gold setting [...]. It is remarkable how Russians collect all the antiquities and 
keep them safe”. 133 

In December, Mirza Bukhari attended the session of the Oriental Section of 
the Russian Archaeological Society. This added to the respect he already felt to 
Russian scholars: “It was so pleasant for me to hear learned Russians discuss 
the history of the khans of our old days in the remote St. Petersburg - and they 
know what happened in these days of old.” 134 


128 Ostroumov 1908: 195-196. 

129 Ostroumov 1908: 197-198. 

130 Ostroumov 1908: 197. 

131 Ostroumov 1908: 197. 

132 Ostroumov 1908: 198. 

133 Ostroumov 1908: 198. 

134 Ostroumov 1908: 199. 
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Another traveller who admired the “Western” attitude to “antiquities” was 
Mirza Siraj Rahim (died 1914). On his European journey in 1902, he visited, 
among other places, the antiquity shops and museums of Berlin, Paris, and 
Vienna (referring to them as muzahkhana and antikkhana) and admired the 
sheer number of the exhibits and their “cleanliness”: 

In the museums of Paris I saw so many old things that I was stupefied [‘aqlam mat sud]. 
Those museums contained every kind of thing from every period [ dawra] from every peo¬ 
ple on the earth, from the first days of Adam until these days. 135 

Ten years later, in 1913, Fitrat, one of the leaders of the Jadid reform movement, 
a man known for his critical attitude to the “Central Asian way of things”, upon 
returning from Istanbul, writes: 

Turkistan appears as another world from that of the Europeans. We lack knowledge not 
only about others, but also about ourselves. [...] [T]he Westerners have knowledge not 
only about the whole world, i.e. about the surface of the world, but also about the celes¬ 
tial world, and the things beneath the surface of the earth, so that they have knowledge 
about their ancestors while we still have people who believe that China is the end of the 
world and fairies live in the Caucasus. 136 

Judging by their opinions, the ideological principle which the Western and 
Russian museums structurally relied upon - one based on classification and the 
notion of the progressive development of natural history, ethnology, and geol¬ 
ogy - remained unnoticed by visitors from Central Asia. They did not see it either 
as a founding principle or as anything particularly offensive to them. However, 
they linked both the very manner of displaying the “antiquities” as a sign of re¬ 
spect to the past and the rich array of “things” to a positive understanding of 
history where the past and present are interconnected. Mirza Bukhari writes from 
Moscow: 

When I return to my homeland, I will be asked many questions, and I will tell them of the 
rare and precious things I saw. I think some will not even believe my story. Even before 
I came to Russia, I heard a lot that there are many things worth seeing in mainland [vmr- 
trennej] Russia, especially in the cities of Moscow and St. Petersburg. Now I have seen 
them with my own eyes and would like to do all I can to give my account of them to the 
natives [tuzemcam]. 137 


135 Wannberg 2013: 103. See also: Khalid 1999: 138-139. 

136 Quoted in Wennberg 2013: 75. 

137 Ostroumov 1908: 196. 
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Embracing the Russian experience in such an explicit way was very impor¬ 
tant for the Russian administration, since by admitting the imperfection of their 
own tradition of preserving “antiquities”, “natives” in effect accepted the role 
of “students”. Mirza Bukhari’s example is an ideal illustration of the following 
idea formulated by Ostroumov (who, in turn, made a lot of effort to publicize 
his travel notes): 

[...] the Sarts, having directly encountered the Russian way of live, tread upon the inevi¬ 
table path of borrowing and imitation in both external forms of life and (in part) in their 
views, morals and customs [...]. Howsoever different the national characters or the prin¬ 
ciples and standards of life might have been, a culture of a higher level will unavoidably 
influence that of a lower one. This was surely made easier by the mild nature of Russians, 
who over centuries have got used to living side by side with the peoples of Asia. By all of 
its history, Russians have proved that their destiny is to bring culture to their neighbors, 
the peoples of Asia. 138 

St. Petersburg “mentors” and the rise of the local “collections of antiquities” 

Among other things, journeys to the metropolis helped establish closer personal 
contacts between Turkestanis and St. Petersburg scholars. 

Mirza Bukhari found his “mentor” in Veselovskij and established corre¬ 
spondence with him (dictating letters in Russian to his Russian clerk Vasilij 
E. Zukov). With Veselovskij’s assistance, Mirza Bukhari donated or sold “antiq¬ 
uities” to the Hermitage, obtained books, and in his turn, ran Veselovskij’s er¬ 
rands in Samarkand. 139 Closer contact with Veselovskij made commercial 
operations easier. After his visit to St. Petersburg, Mirza Bukhari, when trying 
to sell or donate items to Russian museums, could now choose between acting 
via top Russian administrators in Turkestan (as he had done before) or writing 
directly to Veselovskij, IAK, or even the highest levels of the imperial adminis¬ 
tration. Thus, in 1888 he sent one of his collections to the Administrative 
Department of His Majesty’s Cabinet. The collection totalled forty-three items, 
including two gold coins found in Samarkand and Bukhara. 140 After that, he 
made an offer to the IAK to purchase from him ten ancient gold coins found in 
a clay pitcher in the yard of a house owned by a man named Babazan in the 
neighbourhood of Makhtumi Harasm, Samarkand. 141 


138 Ostroumov 1908: 93-94. 

139 Lunin 1963: 36-37. 

140 Lunin 1963: 37. 

141 Fazylov et al. 2016: 96. 
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At the same time, Mirza Bukhari was in no hurry to proceed from his role of 
collector and donor to interpreting the archaeological finds he had made. His 
own observations are little more than short descriptions of his finds and their 
original locations, sometimes accompanied by his readings of coin inscriptions. 
A good example can be seen in his article titled “Letters from Samarkand”, 
which appeared in the Turkestanskaja Tuzemnaja Gazeta in the spring of 1888. 
In this piece, he describes the finds he made in Afrasiab. 142 Despite the laconic- 
ity of the description, one can see a clear influence of Veselovskij, such as 
when Mirza Bukhari mentions 

two old mirrors made of copper, with inscriptions and ornaments. In times of old people 
knew no glass, and mirrors were made of copper, polished to shine and then used the 
mirrors to look at themselves. I saw such mirrors at the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, and 
honorable Professor Veselovskij also told me a lot [about this] when I asked him. 

The article attracted the attention of the IAK, and in June 1888 the Committee re¬ 
quested - via the Governor-General of Turkestan - that the finds be sent to St. 
Petersburg for inspection. Having received the letter from the IAK asking for an 
opportunity to peruse his archaeological collection, Mirza Bukhari, seemingly 
without hesitation and setting no advance price, on 21 October 1888 sent six 
boxes of “antiquities” to the Committee. He “agreed to transfer the finds to the 
ownership of the Treasury, with remuneration set by discretion of the 
Committee”. However, he set a condition that the items the Committee would not 
need be ultimately sent back to Samarkand at the Committee’s expense 143 (all in 
all, there were over 6,300 items, including 4,956 coins, of which 62 were pur¬ 
chased, alongside with “a bronze Oriental mirror” and “a copper pitcher” 144 ). In 
September of the same year, Mirza Bukhari sold to the Russian Treasury fifty vari¬ 
ous items. 145 In 1889, he once again sent thirteen Roman, Byzantine, and Oriental 
gold and silver coins to the IAK (later identified by V.G. Tisenhausen); two years 


142 Bukhari 1888a, 1888b. 

143 See the original reprinted in: Fazylov et al. 2016: 54. 

144 Lunin 1963: 38-39. 

145 A catalogue of Mirza Bukhari’s collection sold to the Russian Treasury in September 1888 
included a total of 50 categories (the original classification has been preserved): 4 gold Greek 
coins; 6 gold Central Asian coins; 19 Central Asian silver coins “with heads and figures”; 31 
Greek coins of the same type; 217 silver coins “with heads”; two bags with 4,360 copper coins; 
a bag with 532 copper coins; 47 gemstones of various colours “with images of men” or Kufic 
inscriptions; a large gold ring “engraved all around”, found in the ground at Baq Shamol; 64 
copper coins “of the same type” “with ornate pictures”; a small silver Buddha; and a rod with 
a triangular decoration. The catalogue also featured mirrors, a candlestick, stone dishware, 
glass kitchenware with inscriptions, and some items of coroplastics (“a human half-torso, with 
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later the Hermitage bought from him eleven terracotta items, and in the 
following year he wrote to inform the IAK of his purchase of seven gold and eight 
silver coins. 146 

As seen from the letter on 6 June 1889, it was quite important for Mirza 
Bukhari to preserve good relations with the IAK. In the letter, he offered the 
Committee the chance to buy from him six gold and one silver coin of Alexander 
the Great. He expressed his most profound desire that the IAK pay 

special attention to [his] work, as it is not unknown to the Imperial Archaeological 
Committee that for many years I have been acquiring old items under assumption that 
the Imperial Archaeological Committee will not fail to provide me with an ample remu¬ 
neration [...]. My work is for the public benefit and for the good of scholarship in our 
Russia, and [I aim] to leave a memory to those from [...] our population [who] would 
have a special understanding of items of old. 147 

The Samarkand newspaper Okraina (Periphery) 148 reported that after Mirza 
Bukhari’s death during hajj to Mecca, Russian scholars worried about what 
might happen to his large collection. 

A merchant from Tashkent called Akram Askarov (died 1891) (Fig. 7) assumed 
a position even closer to the Russian scholars. 149 Veselovskij wrote of him: 

Akram Askarov, a Sart from Tashkent, with his industriousness and entrepreneurial 
spirit, is a very rare case against his compatriots [...] Staying in permanent contact with 
both Russian administrators and educators, Askarov is one of the most sincere adherents 
of the Russian rule. He understands its great benefit to his people, and thanks to the in¬ 
fluence his riches and well-developed mind [umstvennomu razvitiju ] give him over his 
people, he has already done a lot of good to the Russian cause in Central Asia. Russian 
influence also shines in Askarov’s attitude to antiquities. He has come to believe that 
every piece of it has both material and historical value, and the loss of it can not be rec¬ 
ompensed by any financial contribution. Thus he has become an ardent defender of acci¬ 
dental finds, protecting them from being ignorantly misused by the natives. 150 

Veselovskij’s praise was seconded by Nikolaj A. Maev, the editor of Turkestanskije 
Vedomosti in 1870-1892 and an ardent “amateur archaeologist”. Maev called 
Askarov 


legs bent backward”, “a large ornate frog”, a dog, and a woman with a child in her arms): CGA 
RUz, f. 1-1, op. 15, d. 389,1.109. 

146 Quoted in Lunin 1963: 39. 

147 Lunin 1963: 39. See the original reproduced in Fazylov et al. 2016: 42-43. 

148 Anonymous 1893; Anonymous 1888a. 

149 Lunin 1960; Lunin 1964. 

150 ZVOIRAO 1887: XLIV-XLV; ZIRAO, t. 3, 1886: VII. 
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Fig- 7: Pavilion of Akram Askarov at the Turkestan Exhibition 1886. In Album Turkestanskaja 
Vystavka 1886 goda. 


an outstanding person among the Muslim natives in the cultivation of his mind [umstven- 
nomu razvitiju] 151 ; [...] A most gifted man, he strove to copy all things beneficial and use¬ 
ful from the Russians for the good of the natives. He was most sincerely and profoundly 
committed to our interests. 152 

Veselovskij recalled how Askarov came to him to make his acquaintance in 1885, 
offering to “name the areas which can be of archaeological interest”, 153 and then 
volunteered to accompany him on his trips in the vicinity of Tashkent, to the 
Ferghana area and Bukhara. Veselovskij wrote: 

While on journeys with me, he looked at the ancient coins I was buying, and soon became 
very skilful in determining the time of their minting, even though he was still illiterate. 


151 N. M-v [Maev] 1891. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 8. 

152 Veselovskij 1894: III. 

153 ZVOIRAO 1887: XLIV-XLV. 
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After my departure he, now addicted to collecting antiquities, started buying coins and 
other objects, with his collection finally exceeding 11,000 items. 154 

Another feature typical of Askarov was, according to Veselovskij, his extraordi¬ 
nary generousness: 

Either in his own name, or on behalf of others, he donated many ancient items to the 
Tashkent Museum of Archaeology, and never demanded any remuneration, revealing in 
this act, as in many others, his extraordinary character. A Sart is a born trader, and there 
are many who profiteer from trade in antiquity in Turkestan Kraj. Russian collectors, too, 
almost always have only money on their mind [torgaseskije ce/i] - but Akram Askarov 
took a sincere interest in archaeology as much as he could understand it. Not only did he 
never gain profits from it, but also paid his own money, and some of his gifts I have 
passed on to the Imperial Archaeological Committee. 155 

As mentioned above, due to his achievements and upon Veselovskij’s recommen¬ 
dation, Askarov was awarded the silver medal of the Russian Archaeological 
Society for his “service to archaeology”. 156 As Veselovskij stated in his recom¬ 
mendation for the award, 

Askarov did a great service for me personally during my archaeological trips to Syr-Darya 
oblast , Ferghana and Bukhara Khanate. Without his help, I would have missed many things, 
because people are always incredulous and suspicious, especially in Central Asia, where the 
conventional wisdom explicitly implores to profess ignorance in response to the simplest 
questions. He did all reconnoitres with full personal commitment rather than in a formal 
manner. I believe that such attitude of his to archaeology deserves kind benevolence on the 
part of our Society. Being awarded the silver medal would encourage him to continue his 
work, and I also think he would not stay indebted to our Society [for this honour]. 157 

Although still an exception, Askarov paved the way for other members of the 
elites in Russian protectorates to follow. The emir of Bukhara donated to the 
TKLA a copper dish and a collection of ancient coins. 158 In 1910, a nobleman of 
Khiva, Ibragim Khwaja Ibragim Khodzi (Islam Khwaja) donated an old docu¬ 
ment with Tamerlane’s pendent seal to the Tashkent Museum upon condition 
that the museum will never transfer ownership of it to any other institution. 159 
At the same time, there was nothing absolutely new in this practice, which 


154 Veselovskij 1894: III. 

155 ZIRAO, t. 3, 1886: XLIV-XLV. 

156 Veselovskij 1900: 201, 205. 

157 ZIRAO, t. 3, 1886: VII, XLV. 

158 CGA RUz, f. P-2412, op. 1, d. 222; Anonymous 1897. 

159 CGA RUz, f. 1-907, op. 1, d. 99,1. 97-98. 
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should be seen as a version of a more widespread phenomenon - that of selling 
and donating items of ethnographic value, which came in demand earlier and 
were more popular in the “Centre”. 160 

The “Centre” controlled the work of these collectors - through such peo¬ 
ple as Veselovskij the IAK signalled to them what should be collected, and 
how. In many ways due to these instructions, the collections of Askarov, 
Mirza Bukhari, and Mirza Barat (of the last, next to nothing is known) started 
to diverge from those of the heavily criticized antikaci or “archaeological 
agents” and to form a part of the new mainstream aligned with the Russian 
manner of writing the history of Turkestan. Thus, for the 1890 Jubilee 
Exhibition which marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of the annexation of 
Tashkent by Russian troops, Askarov exhibited his archaeological and numis¬ 
matic collection in an industrial pavilion also owned by him. This collection 
was “well-known to everyone who finds interest in the past life of these 
lands, the lands where life once was in full swing”. 161 Alongside it, “a quite 
complete and interesting collection of ancient coins” was exhibited by Mirza 
Bukhari. 162 Previously, a number of his collections, especially of silk cloth, 
appeared at the Tashkent exhibitions of 1878 and 1886, as well as at the 
Kharkov exhibition of 1887. 163 Another participant was the emir of Bukhara, 
Seid Abdul Akhad Khan, who had become a household name at many exhibi¬ 
tions. 164 Not until the 1909 Turkestan Jubilee Agricultural Exhibition did 
the Research Department feature another archaeological and numismatic 


160 Among those who supplied items to museum collections were Aryngazy Khankhozin (a 
collection of 350 items from Kokcetav and Karkarala in Akmola District, 1870s); Asir Kici Kul- 
Ogly (female silver decorations of Yomud Turkmen, Kyzyl-Arvat, 1909); Isa Mukhamedov from 
Bukhara (a collection of embroideries, cloth and leather goods made in Bukhara in 1910 for 
the Ethnographic Museum in St. Petersburg); Nurdzakul Nurseitov (a nine-piece collection of 
items of daily use among the cattle herders of the Petropavlovsk area in Akmola District, 
1910); Lankzan D. Birkimbaev and Hassan I. Imambaev (fifty items, including the apparel of 
a young Kyrghyz bride, for the St. Petersburg Kunstkamera), Hafiz, Junusov, Khwaja Zargar, 
Zampaev, Sarger, Ju.K. Kazbekov, Mirza Barat Mullah Kasymov, G.A. Samsutdinov, A. Kici 
Kul-Ogly, I. Mukhamedov, N. Nurseitov, M.U. Musakhanov, Junusov, Muhammed Vef, 
Cormanov: Kun 1874: 47-58; Stasov 1886; Bobrinskij 1900; Dudin 1902; Polovcev 1913; 
Rusjajkina 1961: 46, 49, 50, 76, 80, 82; Astanova / Bajtullaev 1977; Priscepova 2000: 28, 37-38, 
63. Ethnographic collections are also treated in some publications in the series Sbornik Muzeja 
antropologii i etnografii, t. XVII, 1957; t. XLIII, 1989, etc., as well as in the catalogues of the 
Museum of Anthropology and Ethnography. 

161 Turkestanskaja vystavka 1890: 103. 

162 Turkestanskaja vystavka 1890: 103; Cabrov 1957: 3. 

163 I .un in 1963: 34. 

164 CGA RUz, f. 1-3, op. 1, d. 220. 
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collection - that of G.A. Samsutdinov. The collection was described to have 
included “ancient coins, items and weaponry”. 165 

These indigenous collections were under intense scrutiny by the 
“Russians of Turkestan”. After Askarov died in October 1891, Ostroumov, 
“fearing that items collected by Askarov will be divided between his heirs and 
thus will be lost for science”, informed Aleksandr B. Vrevskij, Governor- 
General of Turkestan, that “[Askarov’s] archaeological collection is under 
threat”, urging that “archaeological items collected by Askarov should be pre¬ 
served until further instructions”. 166 The editor-in-chief of the Turkestanskie 
Vedomosti Nikolaj A. Maev seconded his opinion, expressing his wish that 
Askarov’s collections not “fall into the ignorant hands of profiteers 
\perekupscikov], but rather find a place at a deserving institution - our 
Tashkent Museum if not the St. Petersburg Cabinet of Numismatics”. 167 

Orders were indeed given, followed by negotiations. As stated by Lykosin, 

There are no people in Tashkent with a professional training in archaeology or numismat¬ 
ics, and therefore the heirs responded to the offer made by the Highest Official of the Kraj 
with respect to the conditions whereupon the collection may be purchased, by expressing 
their readiness to do so at the price established by the persons the Highest Official will 
deign to appoint. 168 

The collection itself was later found, according to Lykosin, “totally accidentally 
in a small granary [...] in a recess within a small chest”. It remained “unknown 
whether it was its owner who hid the collection there, or someone was prepar¬ 
ing to lay his hands on the collection - the only thing that mattered was that 
the collection might have been completely lost for scholarship”. 169 Lykosin 
wrote that the collection contained “(1) books in Muslim languages, 14; (2) vari¬ 
ous archaeological items, 763; (3) copper coins, 14 858; (4) silver coins, 1417; (5) 
gold coins, 17”. 170 An officer specially commissioned by the Governor-General 
of Turkestan, D.I. Evarnickij was ordered to prepare a detailed catalogue of the 
collection. Evarnickij was an archaeologist from Ukraine and was expected to 
provide a scholarly analysis of Askarov’s finds. 171 The catalogue appeared in 


165 Katalog-putevoditel’ 1909: 68. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 3-4. 

166 Cabrov 1957: 7. 

167 N. M-v [Maev] 1891. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 8. 

168 N.L. [Lykosin] 1891. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 7. 

169 N.L. [Lykosin] 1891. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 7-8. 

170 N.L. [Lykosin] 1891. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 8. 

171 Anonymous 1892a. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 8. 
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the Turkestanskije Vedomosti in August 1892. 172 Evarnickij expressed his regret 
that the late collector “left us no indication of how he came to the idea of col¬ 
lecting antiquities in the Kraj and how he did so”. His calculations somewhat 
differed from those previously reported (copper coins, 13,274; silver coins, 
1,370; gold coins, 17). Evarnickij also mentioned that there was “a large collec¬ 
tion of clay figurines - a most charming collection of faces, and sometimes full 
figures of men and gods”, about fifty in total, and seven necklaces, gems, signet 
rings, pendants, silver vessels, earrings, pectorals, and amulets. 

It is hard to judge how full the collection was at this point, but a later anony¬ 
mous note, which described Askarov as a “member of a learned archaeological 
society in Paris” (can we start talking about mythologization?), also mentioned 
that “his apartment in Tashkent was stock full of vases, pitchers, urns and 
coins”. 173 

After Evarnickij had completed his catalogue, the whole collection was sent 
to the IAK to be purchased for the Hermitage. However, at this point the collec¬ 
tion was scattered. According to Veselovskij, “some [...] coins of highest impor¬ 
tance after Akram Askarov died [in 1891 of “rapid consumption”] was sent to the 
Imperial Hermitage”. 174 The Hermitage also bought “one carved gemstone and 
four pieces of terracotta”. 175 Seven books were bought by the Public Library of 
Tashkent, 176 and, as the local press reported, an unestimated part of the collec¬ 
tion went over to the local qadis (judges of a Shari a court) and to “Colonel N.S. 
Lykosin, who was at the time the Chief of Police of the indigenous part of 
Tashkent” 177 and a member of TKLA. Lykosin, however, vigorously protested this 
in another article: 

I am no collector, and if during the many years of my service in Turkestan I managed to 
acquire some items of archaeological value, all of them were submitted to the museums 
of Tashkent and Samarkand. [It would have been excellent] if the items once in Akram 
Palvan’s rich collection [...] would now find a deserving place among the exhibits at the 
Archaeological Department of the Tashkent Museum. 178 


172 Evarnickij 1892. The text has been reprinted almost verbatim in Anonymous 1892b. 
Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 9. 

173 Anonymous 1912. Quoted in Cabrov 1957:10. 

174 Veselovskij 1894: III. Cabrov (1957: 9), relying on archival data, specifies that the 
Hermitage purchased 5 gold coins, 321 silver and 178 copper coins. 

175 Cabrov 1957: 10. 

176 Cabrov 1957: 8. 

177 Anonymous 1912. Quoted in Cabrov 1957:10. 

178 Lykosin 1912. Quoted in Cabrov 1957: 10-11. 
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Anyhow, a large part of the collection ended up in private hands, with only 
slight traces recorded at the museums in Russia and Uzbekistan. I must note 
that in this respect, the fate of “indigenous” collections was the same as what 
befell those made by the “Russians of Turkestan”. Many private ones, such as 
those of D.O. Petrov-Borozna, M. Rostislavov, L.S. Barszewski, or N.F. Kahl, 
were either completely lost, preserved in fragments or scattered among various 
museums. 179 


Local consultants of Russian scholars: Epigraphies as a field of potentially 
equitable relations 

In Samarkand, the group of “local amateur antiquarians”, “enlightened” and par¬ 
taking of the “Russian civilization”, included also Mirza Mullah Abd ar-Rahman, 
Mirza Barat Mullah Kasymov, Muhammed Bak Khwaja b. Hadi Khwaja, 180 and 
Abu Sa’id Mahzum, who could all be described as local consultants to Russian 
scholars. 

Veselovskij wrote of the last that he was “one of the most well-versed in 
Muslim literature” in Samarkand, and it was he who presented a twelfth-century 
manuscript of Samariya to Veselovskij. 181 Abu Sa’id Mahzum, a skilful calligrapher, 
made copies of the inscriptions on the monuments of Samarkand, in particular the 
Gur-Emir. These copies, made on wax paper, were, according to A.A. Semenov, 
well known to all “travelers of the past and locals who took interest in the antiqui¬ 
ties of Samarkand”, although some of these copies “were not absolutely cor¬ 
rect”. 182 Moreover, when in 1898-1899 Veselovskij started his own copying project 
at the Gur-Emir, he involved Abu Sa’id Mahzum in it. He made a number of copies 
for Veselovskij (marked by the latter, “Aug. 8,1897, from Mahzum” 183 ). Later Abu 
Sa’id Mahzum also took part in copying the inscriptions on the Shah-i Zinda mau¬ 
soleums and other monuments of Samarkand. 184 For the period of time, this was 
no routine case of collaboration. In 1885 Veselovskij wrote that when he was visit¬ 
ing the qishlaq Digbed (Daghbed), located twelve versts (about 13 km) away from 
Samarkand, nobody from among the locals agreed to follow him to the 1619 tomb 
of Seiid Ahmed Qasani (Mahdumi-A’zam) and help him copy out the inscriptions 


179 Naymark 2015: 144-145, 147. 

180 Lunin 1966: 184. 

181 Veselovskij 1904: 3; Lunin 1966: 176-177. 

182 Semenov 1948b: 50-51. Quoted in Lunin 1966:178-179. 

183 Lunin 1966:179. 

184 L u nin 1966: 180. 
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on the tombstones. “Native” observers warned him that he was about to commit 
sacrilege, and when he finally got to the tomb, they threw a stone at him. 185 

As Vjatkin wrote to Barthold, Abu Sa’id Mahzum, a fine connoisseur of 
local antiquities, waqf documentation, and of the historical topography of 
Samarkand, became “his other shadow, [...] permanent learned consultant, 
helping [Vjatkin] with an uncommon [...] diligence and unselfishness”. 186 
Talking with his “consultant” helped Vjatkin discover in 1908-1909 the re¬ 
mains of the famous observatory of Ulugh Begh on Po-i Rasad hill near the Obi- 
Rakhmat aryk 187 (Fig. 8). To do so, Vjatkin needed to check the data from waqf 
manuscripts against local legends and accidental archaeological finds. As 



Fig. 8: V.V. Vjatkin's excavations in Afrasiab. SpbFA RAN, f. 68, op. 1, d. 65, ch. 3,1. 60. 


185 Lunin 1979. 

186 Lunin 1966: 181. 

187 Vjatkin 1912. The plausibility of the observatory once being located in the area had been 
mentioned by other researchers, including V.N. Nalivkin: Lunin 1966:181. 
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a sign of gratitude for his aid to Vjatkin’s quest, the Russian Committee for the 
Study of Central and Eastern Asia on 11 February 1909 awarded Abu Sa’id 
a prize of 100 roubles. Barthold recommended Abu Sa’id to the Committee as 
“V.L. Vjatkin’s active assistant” and cited Vjatkin’s reports which “show that 
Abu Sa’id’s help was most valuable in both locating the observatory of Ulugh 
Beg and its [subsequent] excavation”. 188 Even against his own will, however, it 
was Vjatkin who went down in the history of archaeology as the observatory’s 
original discoverer. 189 

Another well-known local connoisseur was Mirza Barat Mullah Khakimov, 
a “calligrapher and artist”. Vsevolod V. Krestovskij described him as 

one of the few people in the Kraj who can fluently read Kufic writing. As long as he is 
living, his knowledge should be used in the interests of advancing scholarship. He is now 
creating an album of Kufic [and other] inscriptions which decorate the pediments, domes 
and mazars of the Samarkand temples [the Shir-Dor madrasa, the Bibi-Khanym and 
Shah-i Zinda mosques, inscriptions on Timur’s tombstone in the Gur-Emir and both texts 
on the Tamerlane Gate rock in Jizzakh gorge]. All of this is merely a start of Mirza Barat’s 
honorable work. 190 

Several pages from his album compiled with “due keeping of colors” were 
exhibited at the 1886 Tashkent exhibition, where their creator was awarded 
a robe of honour. 191 

For many researchers from Central Asia, epigraphies became a privileged 
field of studying the past. Abubakir Divaev, 192 Davletsin, 193 and Serali Lapin, 194 in 


188 Lunin 1966: 182. 

189 A direct parallel with this situation is found in the story of how the Khara Khoto site was 
discovered. Traditionally, only the Russian explorer Petr K. Kozlov is mentioned as its discov¬ 
erer, and his Buryat assistant Cokto Badmazanov, who was the city’s actual discoverer, never 
gets a mention. See Cimitdorziev 2009. 

190 Krestovskij 1887: 71-72. 

191 Cabrov 1957. 

192 Among other monuments, Divaev described the burial of Saint Khorkhut-ata on the banks 
of the Syr-Darya (the river could have destroyed the burial at any time); the photo of the mazar 
was taken by the chief of the Kazalinsk military district, podpolkovnik (Lieutenant Colonel) I.L. 
Arzamasov: ZVOIRAO 1901: 39-40. Divaev also compiled volumes 423 and 446 of the 
Turkestanskij Sbornik, using documents that had originally appeared in magazines such as the 
Turkestanskaja tuzemnaja gazeta and Vakt. 

193 Kapitan (Captain) Davletsin published the epigraphies from the Khwaja Ahmad Jassavi 
mausoleum and the Tamerlane Gate. 

194 Lapin 1896a, 1896b. At Lunin’s suggestion, Lapin might have used the copies made by 
Abu Sa’id Mahzum: Lunin 1966: 180. Lapin’s proposition was criticized by N.F. Petrovskij 
(1896), V.L. Vjatkin (1896), and E. Blochet (1897: 67-109). 
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particular, studied ethnographic inscriptions on the monuments of architecture, 
while Nogaibai Dzetbysbaev attempted to provide an interpretation of terminol¬ 
ogy referring to specific types of “antiquities” 195 ; earlier, Cokan Valikhanov made 
overviews of the “antiquities” he encountered during his travels in the area. 196 
Khudajbergen Divanov was one of the first to take photos of the architecture of 
Khiva. 

For the locals of Turkestan, the door of opportunity had indeed opened, al¬ 
lowing them to participate directly in archaeological studies of their land’s 
past. However, their number remained small compared to that of Russian “am¬ 
ateur archaeologists”. Barring the “archaeological agents” and antikaci, practi¬ 
cally every indigenous Turkestani with an interest in archaeology sooner or 
later joined some scholarly society. The statistics provided by TKLA, the largest 
and most specialized of all societies, is quite telling: over the twenty-one years 
of its history, only sixteen “natives” joined it 197 ; the ratio gets even clearer if we 
examine the membership list for the first and last years of the society’s exis¬ 
tence. In 1898, of fifty-three members, only nine were from Turkestan, 198 while 
in 1914, of thirty-six members, only four were. 199 In all appearance, Barthold’s 
expectations that the collaboration of “Russian and native actors” in TKLA 
would “produce more valuable results” 200 did not quite come true. The imbal¬ 
ance was even higher in the Transcaspian Circle of Amateurs of Archaeology 
(Zakaspijskij kruzok ljubitelej arkheologii, ZKLA), which was active in 1903-1906 
and 1914-1917 201 : on its membership list we find only Russian “amateur 
archaeologists”. 


195 Dzetbysbaev 1901. His essay on the meaning of the word “Mug”, on the barrows and stone 
stelae {baby), which appeared in PTKLA, was sharply criticized by Barthold: ZVOIRAO 1901: 
113. 

196 At the request of RIGO, his works were reviewed by Veselovskij: ZVOIRAO 1903: VIII-IX. 

197 Arif-Khwaja Arifkhodzinov, Colonel Dzurabelc, Mukhitdin-Khwaja khakim Khwaja Isanov, 
brothers Seid Kari and Seid Karim Seid Azimbaev, Kutlu-Khajdar Arslanov, Adul-Kasymkhan 
Bakykhan, bek-Kulybek Jakkubekov, Allakulibek Dzuravekov, Abubekr A. Divaev, Isan-Khw 
aja Makhmudlchodzin, Mirza Abdulla Issamukhammadov, Mulla-Alim Abullcasymov, Mulla 
Muzhadut (Maudum) Akhtajmov, Sabit Gireevic Enikiev and Il’khat Bakhyt-Ali Ganievic. See: 
PTKLA, god I-XX, 1896-1917. 

198 Arif-Khwaja Azizkhodzaev, Kutlu-Khajdar Arslanov, Sultan Asfandijarov, Adul- 
Kasymkhan Bakykhan, bek-Kulybek Jakkubekov, Colonel Dzurabek, Allakulibek Dzuravekov, 
Abubekr Akmedzanovic Divaev, Isan-Khwaja Makhmudkhodzin: PTKLA 1998:1-2. 

199 Akhtjamov Mulla Maudum, Abubekr A. Divaev, Sabit Gireevic Enikiev and Bakhyt-Ali 
Ganievic Il’khat: PTKLA 1915: 136-137; CGA RUz, f-I-71, op. 1, d. 21,1. 12. 

200 Bartol’d 1894a: 491. 

201 Litvinskij 1957. 
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Veselovskij, whose area of activity kept him in permanent contact with al¬ 
most every single “native” archaeologist, well realized that the collaboration 
was a largely superficial and, in many ways, forced one: 

We cannot acquiesce in the thought that our rule is more noble and more humane than 
that of the Khans, because the people have an idea of other good, ranked higher than 
material wealth. It is, first and foremost, the national consciousness, the feeling of na¬ 
tional independence and political life. The Russian rule is a good one, but it is also alien, 
and thus bad, but one of their own will always be held more dear than being governed by 
foreigners [...]. A religious chasm lies between us and peoples of our Turkestan, and 
they, too, realize that they are doomed to political death. Realization of this may not have 
yet taken a specific shape, but it is surely felt, it is in the air. Any accidental move will 
help this understanding fully develop and - quite likely - vent out. 202 


Conclusion 

The politics of “non-involvement” of the indigenous population of the region in 
its archaeological study was in a way cognate to the system of limiting their elec¬ 
toral rights. Just as in the field of building civil society, in writing their ancient 
history the “natives” were deprived of agency, of the opportunity to do indepen¬ 
dent research, to interpret the data collected, and ultimately, to write their own 
history. The sum of knowledge about “antiquities” that the local society had, as 
well as the context of its life and interaction with the “artefacts”, was informed 
by the rules of some premodern, pre-professional archaeology. 203 As a rule, it 
was criticized by both Russian “amateur archaeologists” and professional schol¬ 
ars of the Orient. By pushing the “European” principles of writing history and 
museumifying “monuments”, the Russian administration and the intellectuals 
from among “Russians of Turkestan” and scholars in the “Centre” chose to define 
the “natives” as “students” in this school of civilization. Often, they would use 
a wide range of judgmental stock phrases or, in an equally paternalistic way, 
compare the “natives” with Russians “of the times of Ivan the Terrible” or of the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century. 204 This “enlightened” stance, in fact, is com¬ 
parable to the position Ostroumov took in the Turkestanskaja Tuzemnaja Gazeta. 

At the same time, the Russian actors never noticed that they had gotten 
themselves in a most paradoxical situation. On the one hand, Russian “amateur 
antiquarians” of all sorts and levels provoked among the “natives” a totally 


202 N.V. [Veselovskij] 1893b: 164-165. 

203 Hamilakis 2008. 

204 Ostroumov 1908: 90, 166. 
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new kind of interest in “antiquities”. Being now enmeshed in a patrimonialist 
project (in the European sense of the word), the “antiquities” of Central Asia 
were no longer only existing in the religious and commemorative context (as 
they were prior to the Russian context). They had acquired a financial value 
and could now be bought and sold. Having witnessed this transformation, 
Russian authorities and scholars launched a broad programme of “saving” the 
antiquities of Turkestan in the name of research from the Turkestanis them¬ 
selves, who were “negligent” and “corrupt”. Meanwhile, the critics failed to see 
that many cases of archaeological outrage - like those on the site of Jankent or 
in Khujand - revealed a new political and economic context, where ancient 
finds, from flamed bricks to more luxurious artefacts, were in demand among 
the representatives of the new Russian authorities or the travellers who flocked 
to the region after the Transcaspian railway had been completed in 1888. In 
fact, after the Russian conquest of the area, the past was understood in two par¬ 
allel dimensions which rarely met. Any clash between premodern and profes¬ 
sional “European” archaeologies would approach the point of conflict. On 
a smaller scale, this reproduced the general situation in the Turkestan /era/, 
described in 1916 by the Russian Orientalist A. Samojlovic: 

Natives are far from the Russian statehood and citizenship. In Turkestan, two worlds of 
ideas [dukhovnykhye miry], the Russian and native ones, remain disengaged, and unfortu¬ 
nately, few of those who have to know that, can admit that they do. 205 


Abbreviations 


RKtSVA 


PTKLA 


IRIGO 


IAI< 


RAO 


Imperatorskaja arkheologiceskaja Komissija [Imperial Archaeological 
Commission] 

Izvestija russkogo imperatorskogo geograficeskogo obscestva [News of the 
Russian Imperial Society of Geography], St. Petersburg. 

Protokoly Turkestanskogo kruzka ljubitelej arkheologii [Protocols of the 
Turkestan Circle of Amateurs of Archaeology], Tashkent 
Imperatorskoe Russkoe arkheologiceskoe obscestvo [Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society], Moscou 

Izvestija Russkogo Komiteta dlja izucenija Srednej i Vostocnoj Azii v istoriceskom, 
lingvisticeskom, arkheologiceskom i etnograficeskom otnosenijakh [News of the 
Russian Committee for the Study of Central and Eastern Asia from historical, 
linguistic, archaeological and ethnographic points of view], St. Petersburg 


205 Samojlovic 1916: 75. Quoted in Kotjukova 2013. 
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TKLA 

TS 

ZIRAO 

ZVOIRAO 


Turkestanskij kruzok ljubitelej arkheologii [Turkestan Circle of Amateurs of 
Archaeology], Tashkent 

TurkestanskijSbornik [Turkestan Collection], St. Petersburg / Tashkent 
Zapiski Imperatorskogo russkogo arkheologiceskogo obscestva [Notes of the 
Imperial Russian Archaeological Society], St. Petersburg 
Zapiski Vostocnogo otdelenija Imperatorskogo russkogo arkheologiceskogo 
obscestva [Notes of the Eastern Department of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society], St. Petersburg 
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1. CGA RUz: Central’nyj Gosudarstvennyj Arkhiv Respubliki Uzbekistan [Central State Archive 
of the Republic of Uzbekistan], Tashkent 
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Zerafshan Department]: op. 1, d. 22. 
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Mikhail Bukharin 

The “MaTtres” of Archaeology in Eastern 
Turkestan: Divide et Impera 

Abstract: Russian archaeological expeditions were undertaken in Eastern 
Turkestan from 1899 to 1915 under the directorship of D.A. Klementz, M.M. 
Berezovsky, and S.F. Oldenburg. The beginning of the Russian scholars’ work 
pushed other countries to send their expeditions to modern Xinjiang. At first, the 
archaeological exploration of Eastern Turkestan seemed to be a joint project of 
all the countries interested in participating. However, the start of the work was 
accompanied by efforts to divide the region and overt conflicts between the expe¬ 
ditions. The main reason for the conflicts was not only a violation of the agree¬ 
ments about the partition of the sites but also a difference in approaching the 
study of the past of such a distant region as Eastern Turkestan, in the means and 
aims of archaeological excavations. Thus, one of the most “idealistic” projects in 
the sciences of antiquity failed. 

Keywords: Eastern Turkestan, archaeology, Russian expeditions, Berlin Turfan 
Expeditions, S.F. Oldenburg, A. Griinwedel, A. von Le Coq 


The archaeological exploration of Eastern Turkestan began in 1898 with a small 
expedition led by the Russian ethnologist and archaeologist Dmitrij Klementz. 
Thereafter, German, British, Japanese, and French expeditions started working in 
different parts of modern Xinjiang. The Russian Committee for the Exploration of 
Central Asia sent three archaeological expeditions to Eastern Turkestan: Mikhail 
Berezovskij worked there in 1905-1907, and Sergej Oldenburg and his colleagues 
in 1909-1910 and 1914-1915. Oldenburg and Vasilij V. Radlov (Wilhelm Radloff) 
were the key figures among the Russian scholars exploring the region. A little 
more than a hundred years have passed since the end of their works. However, 
only a preliminary report of Oldenburg’s first expedition, 1 as well as several pop¬ 
ular articles, have been published so far. The overwhelming majority of the mate¬ 
rials gathered by Berezovskij and Oldenburg are still unknown to researchers. 
They are scattered in several archives of the Russian Academy of Sciences and in 


1 Oldenburg 1914. 
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the State Hermitage Museum: letters, which describe the preparation for the ex¬ 
peditions and the course of the works, field diaries, and reports (especially im¬ 
portant is the report of Oldenburg’s second expedition), official papers, and 
correspondence. This documentation is interesting not only for the study of 
Eastern Turkestan’s past. It can say a lot about the scientific elite that worked in 
such remote regions as Xinjiang and about its relation to local realities. This may 
also explain some peculiarities of the course and outcomes conducted by the 
Russian and other expeditions at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

As is well known, the immediate reason for elaborating plans for the archaeo¬ 
logical exploration of Eastern Turkestan in Russia was to find the so-called Bower 
manuscript. Hamilton Bower, a British army intelligence officer, had bought it at 
the beginning of the 1890s in the oasis of Kucha. On 5 November 1890, the manu¬ 
script was exhibited at the Bengal Asiatic Society and in April 1891, A.F.R. 
Hoernle produced a report in which he attempted to provide a first interpretation. 

After an ordinary session organized on 28 November 1891, the Eastern 
Department of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society published an issue of 
its Transactions ( Zapiski , normally abbreviated as ZVORAO) 2 that, among other 
contributions, presented a communication in which S.F. Oldenburg - not yet an 
outstanding figure of Russian oriental studies - informed the sessions’ participants 
about the find of H. Bower and its exhibition at the Bengal Asiatic Society. In rela¬ 
tion to this, Oldenburg “allowed himself to propose to the Eastern Department to 
send the following questions to the representative of Russia in Kashgaria, N.F. 
Petrovskij, who is well known for his enlightened attitude towards science”: 

1) Does the consulate possess information about the remains of antiquities in 
Kucha or other places of Kashgaria, or is it possible to obtain it by questioning 
[the natives]? 

2) In what measure could an individual or an expedition, which would go to 
Kucha for archaeological excavations, hope that Chinese authorities and 
the local population would not impede their work? 

The members of the Eastern Department decided “to ask the Russian consul in 
Kashgar, N.F. Petrovskij, for his opinion on the matters raised by S.F. Oldenburg”. 3 

Soon came Petrovskij’s reply, even if it only became known to the public in 
1893, when the following volume of ZVORAO was published. The transactions 
of the Eastern Department for 19 March 1892 contain only a short notice under 
the numbers IV and V: “The Head of the Department read the reply of the 


2 ZVORAO VI (1891): X-XI. 

3 Protokoly 1891: X-XI. 
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Consul in Kashgar N.F. Petrovski on the question raised by the Eastern 
Department concerning the remains of antiquities in Kashgaria. Some photos of 
the sites, wonderful in respect to archaeology, were added to the letter.” 4 

Thus begun the scientific exploration of Eastern Turkestan. The next four 
lines contain the first publication on this matter in Russian oriental studies: 
“S.F. Oldenburg has given his reference on the manuscript fragment sent earlier 
by N.F. Petrovskij in the sense that this fragment had to be of Indian prove¬ 
nance, however concerning language it could be of another origin.” 5 

Petrovskij’s reply, which contained a quite detailed description of the sur¬ 
roundings of Kashgar and of the history of the purchase of Bower manuscript 
as well as some considerations about the future proposed expeditions - 
a reconnaissance and a full-scale archaeological one -, was published in full at 
the very end of the same ZVORAO volume. 6 

Petrovskij’s communication generated two answers, by V.R. Rosen and N.I. 
Veselovskij. Both are kept in the Archive of the Orientalists in the Institute of 
Oriental Manuscripts in St. Petersburg. 7 These answers were not published in 
ZVORAO and for this reason, it is quite interesting for the history of archaeology 
in Eastern Turkestan to reproduce them here. 

The N.F. Petrovskij’s note provokes some remarks, wishes and questions. 

1) Is the described monument (three versts from Kashgar) 8 a stupa? Can we 
see in it a simple fortress, whose bricks were by the way of irregular form? 

2) As to the Stone Tower of Ptolemy, 9 one needs to assume that this was 
a grandiose building, otherwise it could hardly be included into the itinerary 
of merchants who were going to trade with the Seres. 10 We cannot associate 
it with a stupa even if one supposes Buddhism had penetrated into Eastern 
Turkestan at that time (this remark is aimed at looking for the Stone Tower 
in another place). 


4 Petrovskij 1893: 294. 

5 Protokoly 1893: III. 

6 Petrovskij 1893: 293-298. 

7 AV IVR RAN, F. 43, op. 1, d. 4,1. l-2ob. 

8 This refers to “ancient towers with neither windows nor doors” in the surroundings of 
Kashgar, mentioned in Petrovskij’s answer. 

9 AT9tvo<; nupyog (Stone Tower) - one of the principle reference points in the description of 
the Far East, often used in Ptolemy’s “Geography”. There is no unanimous identification. 

10 Seres is the Latin name for a people or group of peoples, often mentioned in the Roman 
literature of the late republic and early empire as trade partners of Rome. There is still no 
wholly grounded identification of Seres. Sometimes they are identified with inhabitants of 
Eastern Turkestan and Great Tibet. 
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3) Which fortresses exist in Eastern Turkestan in large cities besides citadels? 
Are there kurgans (tepe ) as those that often occur in Western Turkestan? 
There are living rooms, surrounded by clay walls, inside these kurgans. The 
natives scrape the ground (loess) of these kurgans and deliver it to the 
fields for fertilization; by that way, ancient objects are often found. 

4) There must exist remains of Chinese fortresses (gtilbag ) in Eastern 
Turkestan - what do they look like? 

5) It would be nice to gather information about all the ancient ruins and to 
mark them on a map. Proper names (the old and new ones, which replaced 
them) would let us find out traces of the presence of an ancient Aryan pop¬ 
ulation in Eastern Turkestan and trace back connections with other locali¬ 
ties. For example, now the words “upper” and “lower” are given in Turki - 
ustiin and astyn, but in ancient names they were inevitably in Persian: bolo 
(upper) and poion (lower). Nagara in Sanskrit means “city”; that is why any 
addition of this word to a proper name is interesting. 

6) Finally, it is desirable to gather thorough information about the inscriptions on 
the rocks. It is said that they are simple Buddhist prayers ( om-mani-pad-me- 
hum), however something else can occur, if one looks for it. Besides inscrip¬ 
tions, there are also drawings on the rocks; little attention was paid to them. 
The interesting communication of Petrovskij clearly shows how important 
might have been the results of the investigation of the destinies of Eastern 
Turkestan when archaeological monuments were there explored. 

The officials in Kashgar cannot easily interfere into this sphere (for example, it 
is not possible to travel in the country for an observation of the monuments 
and ruins); however, using their connections with the natives and with a long 
stay on the spot, they can, on the one hand, look after all the occasional dis¬ 
coveries of ancient objects, so as to attract [sic] these objects to themselves hav¬ 
ing duly organized the purchase of antiquities; on the other hand, they can 
gradually, little by little, collect (and check at least through the others) infor¬ 
mation about local monuments and give a detailed inventory of them, in order 
to explain their significance in the case these persons would be interested in 
the country’s past. 

[Written by N.I. Veselovskij] 11 
P.S.: The arrangement of an expedition is impossible for us now. No money 
anywhere. Maybe N.F. Katanov, 12 to whom Bower’s find was also reported, will 


11 Judging by the handwriting, the signature of Veselovskij and Postscriptum were made by 
V.R. Rosen. 

12 Nikolaj F. Katanov (1862-1922), a Russian Turkologist; in the 1880s-1890s, he travelled in 
Siberia and Eastern and Western Turkestan. 
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come to you. Professor Pozdneev 13 has recently gone with an expedition to 

Mongolia for a year and a half; however he will probably not visit Kashgar. 

Six years passed until D.A. Klementz’s first archaeological expedition reached 
Eastern Turkestan in 1898. 14 The results of that expedition were widely dis¬ 
cussed in the academic milieu as well as in political circles. Since the explora¬ 
tion of Eastern Turkestan was then directed by the Eastern Department of the 
Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, whose director was Baron V.R. 
Rosen (1849-1908), the Ministry of Finance was asked to assign funds for the 
next expedition. As it followed from a still unpublished letter by V.V. Radloff 
to A. Griinwedel on 14/24 May 1902 (Turfan-Akten 141-143), Klementz was re¬ 
garded as the possible director of this hypothetical expedition. However, his 
weak health did not allow him to be in charge of such a difficult undertaking. 
On 26 October 1900, Baron Rosen informed the Eastern Department that “the 
Ministry of Finance, responding to the inquiry of the Imperial Russian 
Archaeological Society, had not found it possible to assign other sums for the 
Turfan expedition”. 15 

The reaction of the scientific milieu and its hopes are reflected in 
a particularly clear way in a communication by the members of the Archaeological 
Society N.I. Veselovskij, D.A. Klementz, and S.F. Oldenburg titled “A Note on the 
Arrangement of an Expedition with Archaeological Purpose to the Tarim Bassin”. 
As follows from the transactions of the Society for 1900, its principles were ac¬ 
cepted and presented at its General Session. 

None of the three authors knew about the negative decision of the Minister 
of Finance (S.Ju. Witte). Possibly for this very reason, the communication of the 
three outstanding Orientalists was full of romantic hopes for the triumph of sci¬ 
ence in salvaging and investigating ancient monuments. On the other hand, it 
presented fully elaborated logistic and financial calculations and demonstrated 
a complete readiness to start archaeological excavations. They pointed to the 
fact that the delay may cause the destruction of the Turfan monuments - the 
works of D.A. Klementz had elicited a new wave of interest among the natives 
concerning legends about the gold they might conceal. This became a new 
threat to the local cultural heritage. They also stressed that since the Turfan 
oasis was in fact made accessible for research by Russian travellers and archae¬ 
ologists, they have priority to start working in this very region, comparing the 


13 Alexej M. Pozdneev (1851-1920), a Russian Mongolist. In 1892, he was sent to Mongolia by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

14 See a short report in Klemenc 1899: VI-XIII; Klementz 1899:1-53. 

15 See the untitled anonymous transactions in ZVORAO for 1900: XXXVI. 
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importance of the study of Turfan (and that of Central Asia in general) for 
Russia with that of India for Great Britain, Northern Africa for France, and 
Eastern Africa for Germany. 16 In fact, this was a project of an archaeological 
colonization of Eastern Turkestan. However, other “Maitres” were welcome. 

The results of D.A. Klementz’s 1898 expedition were presented by V.V. 
Radloff in 1899 at the 12th Congress of Oriental Studies in Rome. Consequently, 
the Association Internationale pour TExploration Archeologique et Linguistique 
de l’Asie Centrale et de l’Extreme-Orient (Central and East Asia Exploration 
Fund) was created in September 1902, at the 13th Congress in Hamburg. It was 
directed by the Russian Committee for the Exploration of Central and Eastern 
Asia Relating to Historical, Archaeological and Linguistic Aspects. Similar com¬ 
mittees had to be founded in any other country interested in the joint exploration 
of Central Asia. 

In 1899, on their way to Rome, V.V. Radloff and K. Sahlemann, members of 
the St. Petersburg Imperial Academy of Sciences, informed the German Indianist 
and art historian A. Griinwedel of Klementz’s works in Eastern Turkestan and 
proposed to organize a joint expedition. 17 

German colleagues were much quicker in arranging their expedition. In 
1902-1903, the first Prussian Turfan expedition, directed by A. Griinwedel, 
worked in Idikutshahri in Turfan. As is shown by some documents from the 
Russian Academy of Sciences (St. Petersburg branch) Archive and other archival 
collections, principally the Turfan-Sammlug in Berlin, 18 neither the arrival in 
Eastern Turkestan nor the work there would have been possible for the German 
colleagues without the help of Russian political and scientific authorities. The 
Germans clearly understood that; which follows from the letter by Griinwedel to 
Oldenburg on 10 May 1902. 19 The Russian colleagues still hoped for a friendly 
joint exploration of Eastern Turkestan, as several archival documents make 
clear. One may find in the transactions of the Russian Committee the mention of 
a greeting addressed to Griinwedel: “As proposed by S.F. Oldenburg, it is decided 
to send our greetings to Kashgar, to Professor Griinwedel who is now coming 
back to Central Asia from his expedition which gave abundant results.” 20 


16 Veselovskij et al. 1900: X-XVII. 

17 See the publication of the original notice of Radloffs and Sahlemann’s talk with 
Griinwedel: Dreyer 2007: 34, Abb. 2. 

18 For interesting information on the help Russian authorities provided to Paul Pelliot, see: 
Smirnov 2012: 28-36. 

19 Bukharin 2014a: 237. 

20 SpBF ARAN, f. 148, op.l, d. 6,1.10. 
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Further in the document 21 there was a communication by D.A. Klementz 
about the difficulties experienced by A. Griinwedel with sending correspondence. 
A decision was reached 

to take measures to ensure the delivery of correspondence to the persons, sent to the 
spheres of responsibility of the Russian Committee, without obstacles and delays. In this 
connection, it was decided to concentrate the activity of the Committee at the Museum of 
Anthropology and Ethnography of the Imperial Academy of Sciences - and to inform the 
Head Post-office about this address. 

The Russian Committee gave vigorous assistance to their German colleagues in 
1903, as follows from the transactions of the Committee on 27 September: 

The Director informed about the correspondence with the Department of Custom fees and 
about the permission to transfer the 44 cases of the Turfan expedition of Professor 
Griinwedel to the Royal Ethnological Museum in Berlin without opening them and with 
no fees, though they came after the 3 months limit fixed for the transportation of the car¬ 
goes from China to Germany through the frontiers of Russian Empire. The subsequent re¬ 
quest was satisfied. 22 

More years passed since Radloff s communication in Rome, but as the correspon¬ 
dence between Rosen and Oldenburg shows, and in spite of common efforts to 
get the archaeological exploration of Eastern Turkestan funded, neither in 1902, 
nor in 1903 nor 1904, did the highest political spheres in Russia find it necessary 
to give financial support. 23 Year after year, the Russian Committee hoped to get 
funding, but these hopes were only met, again and again, with disappointment. 

In September 1903, the Russian Committee decided to send its expedition to 
Turfan and Kucha. We know this from a letter by the Head of the Russian 
Committee V.V. Radloff to the Director of the German Turfan Committee 
R. Pischel, dated 22 December 1903 / 4 January 1904. The same letter specifies that 
the Russian government assigned some money for the expedition to Eastern 
Turkestan. 24 S.F. Oldenburg also informed the committee about the financial sup¬ 
port of the excavations in Turfan and Kucha, whose director had to be D.A. 
Klementz. 25 This must have been a difficult decision. As follows from “Some 
Considerations about the Expedition to the Eastern Turkestan” by V.V. Barthold, 26 


21 SpBF ARAN, f. 148, op.l, d. 6,1.11. 

22 SpBF ARAN, f. 148, op.l, d. 6,1. 22-23. 

23 Misin et al. 2004: 335, 343, 351, 354. 

24 Bukharin 2015a: 202. 

25 Oldenburg 1904: 368-369. 

26 See the recent publication of the original document in Bukharin 2015a: 206. 
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a discussion about who would lead the expedition must have taken place. At the 
Russian Committee’s session of 22 March 1904, Barthold insisted that it had to be 
headed by Oldenburg. “At the last moment”, however, it was clear that Oldenburg 
could not go and this provoked a nervous reaction from Barthold. One may sup¬ 
pose that this could be related to the weak health of Oldenburg’s only son. In this 
connection, V.R. Rosen wrote to him on 4 April 1904: “Your news is still very 
sad.. ” 27 

The Russian expedition had not yet left for Eastern Turkestan. However, 
hopes for a joint service rendered to both science and the rescue of ancient 
monuments were already broken. 

At the very beginning of 1905, a conflict must have arisen between the 
Russian and the Berlin Turfan Committees. The details of the conflict’s initial stage 
are still unknown, but the letters of A. Griinwedel to E. Kuhn on 10 February and 
2 March 1905 suggest that the German expedition did not grant to their Russian 
colleagues, in particular to V.V. Radloff, the funds which it had to grant. 28 The 
same is stressed in a letter that Griinwedel sent to Radloff on 27 February 1905. 29 

In modern accounts of this episode, the Russian explorers are blamed for 
having violated the terms of the agreement between both expeditions: they 
would have started working in Turfan, whereas this region had been assigned 
to the Germans. 30 This view simply follows the opinion of A. von Le Coq who 
tried to shift the fault onto the Russian side. 31 

The history of this conflict has been traced back several times in recent stud¬ 
ies, and some interesting documents have been introduced. 32 However, further 
evidence still has to be presented. 

At the end of 1903, German archaeologists, having probably realized the per¬ 
spectives of the works in Eastern Turkestan, started negotiations about the allot¬ 
ment of excavation regions. On 20 November 1903, A. Griinwedel informed V.V. 
Radloff that German colleagues had planned to start working near Kucha. 33 For 
the Russian Committee, the details of the division were not yet formed at the end 
of 1903. On 22 December 1903 / 4 January 1904 Radloff wrote to R. Pischel that 


27 See publication in: Misin et al. 2004: 349. 

28 Griinwedel 2001: 62. 

29 Turfan-Akten 0632-0634. 

30 Whitfield 2008: 214. In a similar way, but in different words, the reasons for the conflict 
are described in Dreyer 2008: 182. The question of why, however, is left more or less open in 
Dreyer 2015: 166. 

31 Le Coq 1926: 109-110, Anm. 1. 

32 Bukharin 2014a, 2014b, 2015a, 2015b. 

33 See the publication of the original document: Bukharin 2015b: 20. 
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the Russian Committee had decided to send an expedition to Turfan and to 
Kucha, as was negotiated with Griinwedel. Radloff pointed out that there could 
not be any conflict of interests since the region is so vast that many expeditions 
could work there simultaneously for many years. 34 

Such plans pushed the Germans to arrange their expedition in a great hurry: 
they wanted, at any rate, to reach Turfan earlier than the Russians. Especially 
characteristic in this respect are Griinwedel’s letters to Kuhn. 35 In a letter of 
9 September 1904, Griinwedel was very pleased to report that due to the lack of 
money, the Russian travellers S.M. Dudin and M.V. Berezovskij could not go any¬ 
where. 36 In the same letter, he described the parameters of the division of 
Eastern Turkestan. The Germans wanted to control the entire valley of Turfan up 
to Hami, Bugur and its environs, and Sangim to the south of Lukchun. “This is 
very profitable and funny at the same time”, wrote Griinwedel to Kuhn. 37 

Griinwedel informed Radloff in the summer of 1904 that he was ready to 
start negotiations. His letter of 24 July 1904 is the first document to discuss the 
possible conditions for a division. On 22 August 1904, Griinwedel informed 
Radloff of the demands from the German side. This is the only document 
known to present the German conditions clearly. The Prussian Turfan expedi¬ 
tion wanted to avail for itself the regions around Turfan, i.e. those lying to the 
East of Kucha - Idikutshahri, the oasis Hami, and the neighbourhoods of Kurla. 

In autumn 1904, Griinwedel visited St. Petersburg and had talks with 
S. Oldenburg and V.V. Radloff. As a result, the Russian colleagues agreed to with¬ 
draw from Turfan and to concentrate their efforts on an exploration of the Kucha 
oasis. This is stated in Griinwedel’s “Report on the Mission to St. Petersburg”. 38 

Within half a year, relations between the two expeditions became even 
more complicated. The German expedition blamed the Russians for violating 
the conditions of the division that had been agreed upon - pointing to the col¬ 
lecting activity of A.I. Kokhanovskij in Turfan. The Russian Committee gave an 
explanation: the agreement had nothing to do with private collectors. 39 


34 Bukharin 2015a: 202-203. 

35 See e.g. the letters of 12 June 1904 and 24 July 1904. Griinwedel 2001: 51. 

36 Griinwedel 2001: 53, 55. 

37 Griinwedel 2001: 56. 

38 Bericht tiber meine Dienstreise nach S. Petersburg. Turfan-Akten 1022-1026. 

39 The publication of the document is possible thanks to the friendly assistance of Dr Caren 
Dreyer (Freie Universitat, Berlin). 
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Association internationale 
pour l’exploration de l’Asie Centrale 
et de l’Extreme-Orient 
Comite russe 

Ubersetzung 

16 Februar 1905 
zu No 34 

An das Kaiserlich russische Comite in Urumtsi 

Herr Klementz, Mitglied des Russischen Comite der Internationalen Association hat einen 
Brief von Dr. Kochanowski aus Urumtsi dem Russ<ischen> Comite iibermittelt, in wel- 
chem er die Mitteilung macht, dass Dr. von Lecoq ihm erklart habe, dass in der 
Internationalen Association fiir die Erforschung Central und Ostasiens die hiesige Gegend 
schon verteilt sei, dass Oertlichkeiten zwischen Turfan und Kutcha als Wirkungskreis der 
Deutschen Expedition anzusehen seien, und dass solange die Deutsche Expedition sich 
hier aufhalte, weder eine andere Expedition noch einzelne Personen das Recht hatten 
Ausgrabungen vorzunehmen Oder sogar alte Funde kauflich zu erwerben. In Folge dessen 
ersuche ich Herrn Kochanowski zu benachrichtigen, dass die Uebereinkunft zwischen 
dem Deutschen und Russischen Comite der Internationalen Association nur die von den 
beiden Comites entsendeten Expeditionen betrifft und durchaus nicht andere Forscher 
verhindert ihre Untersuchungen dort vorzunehmen, wo sie es fiir notig halten, selbst in 
den Wirkungskreisen, die die beiden Comites fiir ihre Expeditionen bestimmt haben. Es 
ist natiirlich erwiinscht, dass solche Arbeiten in wissenschaftlicher Weise gefiihrt werden 
mit der gehorigen Riicksicht auf die schon von anderen in Angriff genommenen Arbeiten. 

Der Vorsitzende - W. Radloff 
Der Secretar - L. Sternberg 
Die Ubersetzung stimmt mit dem Originale ixberein. - L. Sternberg. 40 

As also follows from the letter by D.A. Klementz to S.F. Oldenburg, 41 Kokhanovskij 
acted on the advice of Klementz, who did not even want to inform the Russian 
Committee of Kokhanovskij’s travel to Urumchi. It is interesting to point out that 
Klementz himself did not know anything about the division of Eastern Turkestan 
between the two expeditions. An unpublished letter of Oldenburg to Klementz on 
30 December 1904 says quite the same: 

[...] there was no session: Vasilij Vasil’evic 42 has sent a letter and then told me - it seemed to 
me that more is not to be undertaken, especially now due to the mood of the population. It is 
risky to write to Le Coq - it can go even worse. As far as I understood Vasilij Vasil’evic, he 
wrote to Kokhanovskij on his own behalf and not that of the Committee. 43 


40 Turfan-Akten 5703. 

41 SPbF ARAN, f. 208, op. 3, d. 269,1.15-16. Published with the wrong date: Oldenburg 2012: 
233. 

42 V.V. Radloff is meant. 

43 AV IVR RAN, f. 28, op. 2, d. 238,1. 26-27. 
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As one may see, Kokhanovskij did not act on behalf of the Russian Committee, 
as was earlier stated. 44 

The following arrangements of the Russian Committee’s expedition were 
closely connected with Mikhail Berezovskij (1848-1912), a zoologist, archaeolo¬ 
gist, photographer, and art historian who directed the Russian Committee’s first 
expedition to Eastern Turkestan. There is a short message from S.F. Oldenburg 
to M.M. Berezovskij preserved at the Archive of Orientalists 45 : an invitation to 
visit him. On the back side of the envelope one finds a barely legible remark by 
Berezovskij himself. In all probability, there was a meeting of three members of 
the Russian Committee (S.F. Oldenburg, D.A. Klementz, and A.V. Grigoriev) held 
at Oldenburg’s house, to which M.M. Berezovskij was also invited: 


19 August, 1905 


Dear Mikhail Mikhajlovic, 

Tomorrow morning (Saturday), at 11 o’clock I am waiting for Klementz and Grigoriev. Can 
you also come? 

Devoted to you 
Sergej Oldenburg 
Friday 


Berezovskij’s remark: “Saturday, 20 August, in the morning, about 10.45 I have 
been to Oldenburg. Soon Grigoriev came, then Klementz - they all signed.” 

We know neither what issues were discussed at this meeting, nor what kind 
of documents were signed. However, we can suppose that it was questions con¬ 
nected with Berezovskij’s future expedition to Kucha and the principles to divide 
the zones of excavations between the Russian and the Berlin Turfan Committees. 
This can be concluded from Berezovskij’s letters to Oldenburg: 

I don’t know in which terms the agreement between German and Russian Committees 
was signed [letter No. 5 from Kucha, 26 May 1906]. 

In Petersburg I had only a vague idea of the Turfan expedition. I thought it was sent by 
the Berlin Museum in a way as I was sent by the Russian Committee [letter No. 6; no later 
than 20 July 1906]. 46 

It is interesting that Berezovskij says “they” as if he himself had not signed this 
document. Maybe the reason is that Berezovskij was not personally a member 
of the Committee. 


44 Vorob’eva-Desjatovskaja 1988: 314. 

45 AV IVR RAN, f. 59, op. 2, d. 42. 

46 See the publications of the documents: Bukharin 2014b: 178-182. 
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This story is continued with a letter by Oldenburg to Griinwedel dated 
26 August 1905. /|7 Even if it was recently published, 48 some fragments deserve to 
be emphasized here, because they are especially characteristic of Oldenburg’s 
attitude towards the general line of exploration of Eastern Turkestan. As 
a representative of the Russian Committee, Oldenburg was not against including 
the German expedition in the works in Kucha, since research is none the worse if 
the region was explored by the Russian or the German expedition: 

Hochgeehrter und teurer Freund, 

[...] Da wir schon im vorigen Jahre die Reise nach Kuca beschlossen hatten und noch 
ohne den Namen zu kennen die Ruinen im Norden von der Stadt zur naheren 
Besichtigung bestimmt hatten (siehe unseren Bericht im Bulletin), so musste ich zuerst 
mit Klemenz, Grigorief und Berezofsky die Sache besprechen. Gestern waren die Herren 
bei mir und wir waren alle damit einverstanden, dass wenn Sie selbst diesen Ort durch- 
forsten wollen und die Fresken und andere Alterthiimer fur Ihr Museum nehmen wollen, 
wir es nur freudig begriiKen konnen, denn so wie Sie wird es ja keiner machen konnen 
und fiir die Wissenschaft ist es ja gleichgiiltig, wo die Sachen aufgehoben werden. 
Berezofsky wird dann andere Gegenden erforschen [...] 

Ihr treu ergebener 
S. von Oldenburg. 

Wir erwarten Sie mit Ungeduld! 

On 2 November 1905, the expedition of the Russian Committee, headed by M.M. 
Berezovskij, left St. Petersburg for Eastern Turkestan. This was the last stage of 
the failure of Oldenburg’s idealistic plans of a common exploration of Eastern 
Turkestan. The conflict between Berezovskij’s expedition and the German mis¬ 
sion of Griinwedel and Le Coq has recently been described in detail, 49 and there 
is no need to repeat it in its entirety here. 

In brief, the Berlin Turfan Committee was permitted to work in Turfan and 
in its neighbourhoods, as well as in a part of the Kucha district - Kumtura, lo¬ 
cated to the south-west of Kucha. 50 The German expedition expanded the area 
of its works to Kirish - the north-western part of the Kizil district, a region that 
had been assigned to the Russian Committee. All these sites - Kirish, Kizil, and 
Kumtura - lay near Kucha. However, they belonged to different administrative 
divisions: Kizil - to the Bai district, so that the German expedition had 
actually no permission to work there. 


47 Turfan-Akten 1296-1298. 

48 Strauch 2014: 175-176. 

49 Bukharin 2014b: 163-182. 

50 Unfortunately, there is no letter in the correspondence of Griinwedel to Oldenburg, which 
mentions a permission to work in Kumtura or Kizil. 
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In his letters to Berezovskij and Oldenburg, 51 Griinwedel gives the reason for 
including the “neighbourhoods” of Kucha under his sphere of responsibility: the 
oral permission of V.V. Radloff. In fact, all the sites - Kirish, Kizil, and Kumtura - 
are located near Kucha and if Radloff really permitted the Berlin Committee to 
work “near Kucha”, it could be understood as a permission to work not only in 
Kumtura or Kirish. On the other hand, Radloff had to know that the German expe¬ 
dition was authorized to work in Kumtura; for this reason, he could confirm this 
decision of the Russian Committee with a general wording “near Kucha”, which 
German colleagues could interpret more inclusively, i.e. “in the entire district of 
Kucha” - geographically, not only in Kirish or Kumtura - from an administrative 
point of view. Unfortunately, there is no correspondence between Radloff and 
Griinwedel between 24 April 1905 and 16 February 1909 in the archives of Russian 
Academy, so we cannot restore the details of such permission. 

It also follows from Oldenburg’s letter to Griinwedel that if the German ex¬ 
pedition wanted to explore the oasis of Kucha, Berezovskij had to change the 
site and accept this necessity. We may also deduce from this letter that the 
German expedition could have started to work near Kucha if Berezovskij had 
agreed with that, had left Kucha and moved to another monument. This was 
not the case and the conflict broke out. 

In any case, Berezovskij protested, orally and in writing. The Germans stopped 
working in Kucha, but this did not create any new hope for a joint work. Letters by 
Berezovskij to Oldenburg 52 are witnesses to the victory of this “demonstrative” atti¬ 
tude over a scientific one towards the exploration of Eastern Turkestan. 

There is also a letter by the Russian consul in Kashgar S.S. Kolokolov to S.F. 
Oldenburg. 53 As the letter seems to imply, after Berezovskij’s action, peace was 
restored in the archaeological exploration of Eastern Turkestan. However, each 
expedition, with the help of the Russian authorities, worked all by itself. 


Kolokolov to Oldenburg 
Dear Sergej Fedorovic, 


Kashgar, 16 October 1906 


Let me inform you that following your letter to me on 26 May of this year, which was trans¬ 
mitted to me by M. Pelliot, I granted him all kinds of assistance. His mission lived in 
Kashgar for a month and a half near the Consulate, and now it left through Uc-Turfan and 
Aksu, where Pelliot is going to keep himself busy with archaeology, not touching M.M. 


51 Bukharin 2014b: 174-177. 

52 Bukharin 2014b: 174-178. 

53 The beginning of the letter was recently quoted in Bukharin 2014b: 182, but it was never 
fully published. 
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Berezovskij’s region of activity. From there, he is going to move to Turfan, where until now 
Professor Griinwedel is working, maybe he visits Lob-nor etc., planning to stay in Central 
Asia for a year, if not more. 

For a long time, I have not received any news about Griinwedel. Von le Coq, who was 
going back to Berlin via Kashgar and India, said that the Professor was satisfied with the 
results of the works. Judging from what the German expedition has done before that, ear¬ 
lier, the success is going to be colossal. 

Discoveries not less interesting in archaeological respect will probably be done by Dr. 
Stein, who is excavating in Taklamakan, having come with this aim for the second time. 
When he was by me, this scientist-traveler told me that going through Kashgar, he 
checked the way of the Chinese traveler Xuanzang and was astonished with the results of 
his discoveries. 

I am taking the liberty to enclose two manuscripts which I got by chance: one on a birch 
bark from Khotan, evidently a mere fake, however not without interest for the collection 
at least in this respect, and another from Kucha, in a more worn state and, I suppose, 
a genuine one. I am not an archaeologist and I am afraid to do such things. Gradually 
I am exploring the economic life of the Kashgar oases and at the same time am compiling 
an ethnographic collection, which, I hope, is going to be a successful one. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. Kololcolov. 54 

On the other hand, such figures as Radloff or other leading Orientalists such as 
F.I. Scerbatskij were not satisfied. The former was asked to negotiate with the 
German side on a tone that excluded any kind of understanding: “Set Radloff 
on them [...] this will be useful for the Germans”, wrote Scerbatskij to 
Oldenburg. 55 

S.F. Oldenburg was relatively flexible in his relations with his German col¬ 
leagues. However, he was upset about their attitude towards the exploration of 
Eastern Turkestan. As he wrote to Karl Salemann, “broken frescoes, devastated 
monasteries and other ruins in Chinese Turkestan are a bright proof that van¬ 
dals are really of German origin and that today’s Prussians are their direct 
descendants”. 56 

In this context, a non-published communication by S.F. Oldenburg entitled 
“The Turkestan 1909-1910” 57 is particularly compelling. Even if the document 
is incomplete, some parts of it are really interesting: 


54 SPbF ASRAN, f. 208, op. 3, d. 280,1.1-lob. 

55 Translated after Vigasin 2008b: 301. 

56 SPbF ARAN, f. 87, op. 3, d. 283,1 25ob. Translated after Vigasin 2008a: 219, note 34. 

57 SPbF ARAN, f. 208, d. 1, op. 188,1. 11-28. 
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The Turkestan Expedition 1909-1910 

Until now, we have only had some brief preliminary reports, from which, however, and 
from some private information we may have the following picture of what has been done 
by single expeditions. 

Three Prussian expeditions, which included such a connoisseur of Buddhist painting as 
Professor Griinwedel, were mainly aimed at collecting the museum material - manu¬ 
scripts, as well as frescoes and other ancient objects. They seem to have done quite a lot 
for the study of frescoes. The excavations were conducted without any system and only 
as a chase for manuscripts and objects. There were, however, no photos taken, nor plans 
drafted, except some small drawings. Stein’s expedition has done a lot for the photo¬ 
graphing and it has already produced some plans. 

The expedition of Pelliot produced a map of the Kucha oasis, and detailed maps of some 
places near Kucha and in Tumshuk, near Maral-basi. 

The expedition of Berezovskij has produced several plans, conducted small excavations, 
took some copies of frescos on tracing paper. All expeditions have produced a lot of photos. 
When our expedition set off for work, we unfortunately only had information about the 
expeditions of Griinwedel and Berezovskij; we were informed about all the other works 
either on the spot or after our return to Russia. It is pity that due to the short available 
time for the preparation of reports, we constantly had to work without sufficient informa¬ 
tion about what had been done earlier. 

Luckily, due to the vast territories which had to be explored [...] our expedition did not 
repeat any work of any expedition, as I had a chance to confirm during personal meetings 
with Stein, Griinwedel, von Le Coq and Pelliot. 

[...] 

Idikutshahri. No plan. Year after year the site [...] is dying. 

A lot has been excavated by the German expeditions, mainly in search for objects and, 
first of all, manuscripts. We could only carry out control investigations of some buildings. 
[...] We had to recognize that the drawings of the buildings, which have been substituted 
for plans, have inevitably become a source of mistakes. Excavations without any system, 
which were followed by excavations by natives in search for objects, led to sad results if 
we think of the restoration of the plan of the city. This is now an urgent task and besides 
the destructions already caused, the natives destruct it each year taking soil on the fields. 
A large-scale mapping of the city is needed; without it the value of the materials would 
go down a lot. 

[...] 

Tuyuk-mazar - a gorge, before which the main sanctuary of Chinese Turkestan, the caves 
of seven sleepers, is located. There are two big monasteries here. No plan has been real¬ 
ized. There are also some ruins, in which excavations were conducted, however nothing 
has been done for planning. There are also many caves; the caves are generally closely 
connected with monastery dwellings. 

The German expeditions and Stein have excavated here a lot, however in no case 
completely. One plan, not fully detailed, has been done by Stein. 

[...] 

The materials already gathered are immense and there is not enough Orientalists [...] to 
process them. For this very reason, in our opinion, the task of further explorations of 
Chinese Turkestan should not consist in accidental extractions from the earth of ancient 
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monuments from vast territories, but in a complete systematic exploration of small re¬ 
gions by specialists on the spot. This is the only possibility to use the material of first- 
rank importance, which is now irrevocably dying, in a satisfactory way. 

So, the plans for the Russian and German expeditions to work jointly in Eastern 
Turkestan failed. The efforts to divide the region between them were not successful 
either. In the end, neither a romantic nor a pragmatic approach was chosen. The 
monuments investigated as they were a hundred years ago do not exist anymore, 
and archival collections can now shed more light on their past. In this respect, the 
publication of the scholarly heritage of S.F. Oldenburg and his colleagues, still 
kept in the archives, is of major importance. 

Abbreviations 

ZMNP Zurnal Ministerstva Narodnogo prosvescenija [Review of the Ministry of 

National Education] 

ZVORAO Zapiski Vostocnogo Otdelenija Rossijskogo arkheologiceskogo obscestva 

[Bulletins of Eastern Department of Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society] 


Archives 

AV IVR RAN: Arkhiv vostokovedov, Institut vostocnykh rukopisej Rossijskoj Akademii nauk 
[Archive of the Orientalists of the Institute of Oriental Manuscripts of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg]. 

- F. 28 (Licnyj fond D.A. Klementza) [D.A. Klementz’s Personal fund], op. 2, d. 238. 

- F. 43 (Licnyj fond N.F. Petrovskogo) [N.F. Petrovskij’s Personal fund], op. 1, d. 4. 

- F. 59 (Licnyj fond M.M. Berezovskogo) [M.M. Berezovskij’s Personal fund], op. 2, d. 42. 

SpBF ARAN: Sankt-Peterburgskij filial Arkhiva Rossijskoj Akademii nauk [St. Petersburg 
Branch of the Archive of the Russian Academy of Sciences]. 

- F. 87 (Licnyj fond K.G. Zalemana) [K.G. Zaleman’s Personal fund], op. 3, d. 283. 

- F. 148 (Russkij Komitet dlja izucenija Srednej Azii...) [Russian Committee for the Study of 
Central and Eastern Asia from historical, linguistic, archaeological and ethnographic 
points of view], op. 1, d. 6. 

- F. 208 (Licnyj fond S.F. Oldenburga) [S.F. Oldenburg’s Personal fund], op. 3, d. 188, 269, 
280. 


Turfan-Akten 0632-0634; 1022-1026; 1296-1298; 5703. 
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“Master” / “Native”: Are There Winners? 

A Micro-History of Reciprocal and Non-Linear 
Relations 
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Subverting the “Master”-“Native” 
Relationship: Dragomans and Their Clients 
in the Fin-de-Siecle Middle East 

Abstract: In the second half of the nineteenth century, Mohammed Hassan 
Attwa, a dragoman and a guide, was just one among an army of people involved 
in the thriving tourist industry in Egypt. Affiliated with the Shepheard’s and 
Savoy Hotels - two high-end rival establishments located next to each other in 
central Cairo - Attwa had the opportunity to work for many distinguished guests. 
All that remains of his legacy nowadays is his carte de visite - boasting of “high¬ 
est references” and “many years experience”. In addition, Attwa presents himself 
as a dahabeah conductor - promising his clients “excellent accommodations” 
and “special arrangements” for the tours along the Nile “by first class daha- 
beahs”. The antiquities of the Nile valley were naturally of great interest to his 
clients, and, like all dragomans, he will have had to assume some expertise. The 
inner side of this rather large and elaborate folding card contains a list of thirty- 
five clients - all Anglophone, mostly from the United Kingdom and America - 
whose names (many of them were well known at the time) undoubtedly served 
as a further professional advertisement for Attwa. This card is published here for 
the first time. 

The tourist industry and archaeology in the nineteenth-century Middle East 
were intimately linked. Our study builds on recent work which restores a voice 
and agency to the locals who worked with archaeologists in the field. Using un¬ 
published archival materials, we explore how dragomans and archaeologists both 
collaborated and clashed. Flinders Petrie banned visiting tourists from bringing 
their dragomans to his excavations, concerned about looting. Two individuals 
whose lives we have explored in our current research, the Syrian Solomon 
N. Negima and the Armenian Daniel Z. Noorian, had more complex relationships 
with their archaeological employers and colleagues. Negima conducted tourists 
to visit excavations and was acquainted with several foreign archaeologists. 
Noorian, who began his career working for Leonard Woolley, eventually became 
an antiquities dealer in New York. 
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Introduction 

The tourist industry and archaeology in the second half of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth-century Middle East were intimately linked. We present here 
a glimpse into the lives of three very different individuals (“natives”) who served 
as dragomans (guides and interpreters) to tourists and archaeologists, and ex¬ 
plore how they collaborated and occasionally made use of their employers 
(“Masters”). The Syrian Solomon N. Negima conducted tourists around the Holy 
Land and was acquainted with several foreign archaeologists. 1 The Armenian 
Daniel Z. Noorian began his career working as an interpreter for the Wolfe 
Expedition, then was employed as the head of the workmen at Nippur, and even¬ 
tually became an antiquities dealer in New York. 2 Mohammad Hassan Attwa, 
a native of Cairo, was a dragoman associated with the Shepheard’s and Savoy 
Hotels, working with Anglophone clients. 

These case studies all reveal the “Master”-“native” relationship as funda¬ 
mentally unstable. The notional dominance of a Western employer over a Middle 
Eastern subordinate was constantly at risk of being subverted by factors outside 
the “Master’s” control, not least the “native’s” superior knowledge of local lan¬ 
guage^), customs, and people. The dragomans we discuss exercised their own 
agency and operated their own social and professional networks of which the 
Westerners were often ignorant. Foreign archaeologists and travellers acquired 
locals to help them in their tasks; but locals, too, acquired foreigners for their 
own social and economic ends. 


Solomon Negima 

Perhaps the best-documented dragoman is Solomon N. Negima, who was active 
between the mid-1880s and early 1900s, in his native Palestine, but also in 
Egypt and Sudan. Negima’s career may be traced in detail through his personal 
testimonial book, in which he kept letters from his clients. 3 Negima also ap¬ 
pears in many accounts published by his clients of their travels, and his service 
with the British Army in the Sudan campaigns of 1884-1885 means that he is 
visible in British official records of the period as well. 


1 Mairs / Muratov 2015; Mairs 2016. 

2 Mairs / Muratov 2015. 

3 These letters are published by Mairs 2016; the reader is referred to this volume for a fuller 
account of his life and work. 
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Everything we know about Solomon Negima comes from the testimony of 
Europeans or Americans, whether in the letters from his clients or in the reports 
of his own speech and behaviour in their travel journals. The testimonial book 
is, however, his creation. He was literate in English and German as well as 
Arabic, so he was well aware of what the letters had to say about him. The let¬ 
ters were kept to serve as evidence of his competence and probity as a guide for 
future clients: they are a collection curated by Negima himself. 

Negima’s clients vary in their estimations of who was truly in control in the 
dragoman-client relationship. Some, such as Rev. J. LI. Thomas, saw clearly that 
“all arrangements are in the hands of the dragoman, and it is not for me to inter¬ 
fere, though I am nominally the master of my movements”. 4 An English party 
travelling in 1895 praised his way of “managing” Turkish officials and “dealing 
with the natives of this country”, 5 situating him to some extent as a colonial 
“Master”. The majority of the letters, however, position him as a subaltern, 
whose best qualities are that he is “honest” and “obliging”. This did not preclude 
friendship, of an unequal nature. An English client, D. Ford Goddard, wrote to 
Negima after his return home, to let him know that he would be coming back to 
Palestine in a few months and that he hoped that they would meet up and “have 
a hubble-bubble together”. 6 Another client who stayed in touch with Negima, 
and sent him a cordial letter from his home in the United States, was the 
Reverend Charles T. Walker. Walker is an especially interesting figure for our pur¬ 
poses in examining the “Master”-subordinate relationship in Middle Eastern 
tourism: he was born into slavery. 7 

Some clients more clearly view Negima as their inferior. One writes that he 
“knew, what Mr. Stone has so rarely found in men of his class, that he was under 
orders”. 8 Yet it is not at all certain that Negima considered himself under the 
command of his clients. Ellen Miller, for example, arrived in Jaffa seeking to en¬ 
gage “a trustworthy man of well-known probity and good behaviour, whom, 
though I should need him as my guide, I should prefer to look upon as a servant 
receiving his weekly wage, rather than precisely as a dragoman”. 9 In her testimo¬ 
nial, she refers to Negima as her “personal attendant”. 10 Their relationship 


4 Thomas 1890: 89. 

5 Mairs 2016: SN 3. 

6 Miller 1891: SN 46. 

7 On Walker and other African-American travellers in the Middle East, see Mairs 2016: 88-116; 
Walker 1892 is his own account. 

8 Mairs 2016: SN 55. 

9 Miller 1891: 145. 

10 Mairs 2016: SN 48 and 59-68. 
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nevertheless became a tug-of-war between a client who could not understand 
why her dragoman would not always do as she told him and a dragoman who 
could not understand why his client would not trust his professional judgement. 
It is not clear who won. 


Daniel Z. Noorian 

Daniel Zado Noorian was 64 years old when he died at his home in New Jersey, 
in 1929. At the time, he was a well-established antiquities dealer with galleries on 
Fifth Avenue in Manhattan. After his death the sale of his stock, handled by the 
Anderson Galleries, Inc. of New York City, lasted for three days and boasted 642 
objects. These included Egyptian, Syrio-Roman, and Venetian glass, a variety of 
Near Eastern antiquities, Persian lacquerware and illuminated manuscripts, an¬ 
cient and medieval jewellery, an array of cloths and oriental rugs, majolica and 
porcelains, a notable collection of arms and armour of both European and 
Eastern origin, as well as medieval and Renaissance paintings and sculptures. 
Undoubtedly, the most celebrated item was a marble statue of the Youthful St. 
John, which nowadays graces the National Gallery in Washington DC. Once 
thought to be a work of Jacopo Sansovino and later even suspected to be an early 
Michelangelo, it is currently attributed to a Florentine Mannerist sculptor named 
Giovanni Francisco Susini. This incredibly wide-ranging collection was Noorian’s 
legacy. However, his rather prominent career as an antiquities dealer would not 
have been possible without the personal and professional connections he made 
while working as an interpreter and guide for several American archaeologists. 

All our information about his life as a dragoman comes from publications and 
field journals of his former employers, i.e. the “Masters”. A native of Serd, an eth¬ 
nic Armenian and an Ottoman subject, 19-year-old Daniel Z. Noorian seemed to 
have spoken at least four languages (Armenian, Turkish, Arabic, and English) at 
the time he encountered his first recorded “Master” - Reverend William H. Ward, 
the head of the Wolfe Expedition, the first American expedition to the Middle East. 
They must have met in Constantinople, while Ward and his team members were 
awaiting a firman in order to proceed with their trip. Although Noorian was hired 
“to act as attendant and interpreter”, 11 he soon proved to be quite indispensable 
in a variety of situations. He seems to have been a skilled gunman and at times 
acted as bodyguard to Rev. Ward. The latter’s diary paints Noorian as a capable 
assistant: not only was he responsible for mundane tasks such as hiring horses 


11 Ward 1886: 9. 
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and boats, and taking care of sleeping arrangements, but he also helped with 
photography and with copying inscriptions. More importantly, however, in the tu¬ 
multuous atmosphere of the Ottoman Empire, with hidden and open conflicts be¬ 
tween different Arab tribes as well as with continuous disagreements between 
various ethnic and religious groups, Noorian’s skills as a negotiator and cultural 
mediator came in handy and were greatly appreciated. Nevertheless, it must have 
been rather unusual for a “Master” and a “native” to develop a close friendship, 
the outcome of which was that Rev. Ward arranged for Daniel Noorian to follow 
him to the US. Two years later, William ff. Ward was instrumental in helping 
Noorian to secure his second appointment as an interpreter and director of work¬ 
men at Nippur. The excavation was directed by John Punnett Peters (at times with 
the help of Hermann V. Hilprecht), both affiliated with the University of 
Pennsylvania; Noorian was employed for two seasons in 1888-1890. Once again, 
our information about his activities in Nippur comes from the written accounts of 
his “Masters”. 12 Although John P. Peters had some rudimentary knowledge of 
Arabic and Turkish and could carry a basic conversation (and was constantly 
working on becoming more proficient), he relied on Noorian to interpret and medi¬ 
ate - be it with the local authorities, various sheikhs, or Arab workmen. Hilprecht, 
who was particularly concerned with collecting the cuneiform tablets, actively 
engaged Noorian not only to procure the said items from the locals but also to 
arrange shipments to the US. 13 Both men praise Noorian for his resourcefulness, 
especially when it came to finding the right approach to dealing with the Arab 
workmen. 1/1 

In this dichotomy of the “Masters” versus the “natives”, Noorian’s position is 
rather peculiar. Although undoubtedly a “native” from the point of view of his 
employers, he belonged, nevertheless, to an ethnic and religious minority within 
the multicultural realm of the Ottoman Empire. He was hired to deal with the 
Turkish authorities and with the Arab workmen, to facilitate communication 
with both groups, and to provide, in a way, an additional “protective layer” be¬ 
tween the Americans and locals (both the authorities and the workmen). On the 
other hand, Noorian’s position as the director of workmen presumed authority. 
He was placed above them by his “Masters” and became a “Master” himself. He 
profited from his position and connections by creating a network of the locals, 
which he was able to use later in order to secure a steady supply of ancient arte¬ 
facts, needed for his new reinvented role as an antiquities dealer in America. 


12 Peters 1897, 1898; Hilprecht 1903. 

13 Hilprecht 1908: 235, 310. 

14 Peters 1897: 94, 95,111-112. 
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Mohammed Hassan Attwa 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, Mohammed Hassan Attwa, 
a dragoman and a guide, was just one among an army of people involved in the 
thriving tourist industry in Egypt. Affiliated with the Shepheard’s and Savoy 
Hotels - two high-end rival establishments located next to each other in 
Azbakiyya, central Cairo - Attwa had the opportunity to work for many distin¬ 
guished guests. All that remains of his legacy nowadays is his carte de visite - 
boasting of “highest references” and “many years experience”. Here we present 
a preliminary publication of the card. 15 

On 30 January 1902, the Egyptian Gazette, a primarily English-language news¬ 
paper published in Cairo, reported a dramatic event on the terrace of Shepheard’s 
Hotel. Shepheard’s was the most famous among the most exclusive of Cairo’s 
many hotels, and its terrace was the place to see and be seen for wealthy tourists 
and foreign residents. It was a commonplace among contemporary travel writers 
that all the world was to be seen passing by Shepheard’s - which the tourist, pro¬ 
tected by the raised terrace and its railing, could observe without coming into 
direct contact with. For dragomans, local tourist guides, and interpreters, 
Shepheard’s was an excellent place to pick up clients. Tourists frequently found 
the attention of dragomans, once they stepped off the terrace, overwhelming. 

They were not alone in this. Under the headline “Terrible Tragedy at a Cairo 
Hotel: Double Murder at Shepheard’s” the Egyptian Gazette reported that the 
hotel’s Montenegrin doorman, Youssef Agha, had been pushed to breaking 
point. “Since early morning he had been pestered and annoyed by a host of drag¬ 
omans, who [...] cluster in the immediate neighbourhood of the hotel.” Agha 
usually “dressed in a very striking Albanian costume”, which appeared to have 
been very much to foreign tourists’ Orientalist tastes. An important part of the 
image he cultivated was a large revolver tucked into his belt. Everyone had 
always assumed that the gun was unloaded and worn merely for show. Around 
ten o’clock on the morning of 30 January, however, “wearied out by the importu¬ 
nities of the dragomans”, Agha drew his revolver and fired at point blank range 
at two men, Mohammed Hassan Attwa and Ahmed Imam. 

There are no surviving accounts by eyewitnesses on the terrace at 
Shepheard’s that morning, but for most it was probably an Orientalist fantasy 
gone too far. Agha fled the scene of the crime, but after a calm conversation with 


15 The card is in the collection of Noreen Doyle and we are grateful to her for generously al¬ 
lowing us to study and publish it. We are currently in the process of preparing a boolc-length 
manuscript on Attwa and his clients. 
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Charles Baehler, the hotel manager, he handed himself into the authorities with¬ 
out a fuss. 

Both victims were well-known dragomans, who had worked in the profession 
for many years. Contrary to initial reports, Attwa’s wound was not fatal. When 
the correspondent of the Gazette called by the hospital on 1 February, he found 
Attwa in good spirits, sitting up in bed enjoying a “hearty luncheon” flanked by 
a bottle of wine and a case of cigarettes. The story that later emerged, from 
Attwa’s account and others’, was as follows. Attwa, who had been barred from 
Shepheard’s for some unspecified offence, gathered a crowd of fellow dragomans 
and tried to enter. When Agha tried to stop him, Attwa hit him in the face with 
his stick. Agha, in the heat of the moment, drew his gun and shot Attwa through 
the shoulder. Imam approached Agha and took hold of him, trying to calm him 
down. Agha, who was too shaken to know what he was doing and that Imam 
was trying to help him, fired three more times at Imam, killing him. 

The shooting at Shepheard’s and its reporting in the Egyptian Gazette is, at 
first sight, an Orientalist scene straight from the contemporary Euro-American 
imagination. An exotically dressed oriental, in a fit of passion, fires blindly at 
two other orientals and is brought to justice by the calm, reasoned intervention 
of a Westerner. Ahmed Imam is characterized as a “good dragoman”, by 
Western standards. The Gazette reported that he was accomplished in his pro¬ 
fession, speaking English, French, and Italian in addition to his native Arabic, 
as well as having a knowledge of Egyptian hieroglyphs: “A host of friends in 
the tourist world mourn his loss.” Attwa, in contrast, was “the stormy petrel of 
the dragoman contingent, and was engaged in fighting the greater part of the 
time he had at leisure”. The drama at Shepheard’s becomes an Orientalist trag¬ 
edy and morality tale. 

The episode also, however, serves as a window onto hierarchies among the 
mass of locals usually undifferentiated by Western commentators, and their 
control over their supposed “Masters’” hiring practices. Only the dramatic shoot¬ 
ing, in a westernized public space, revealed the existence of a feud between drag¬ 
omans and hotel porters, who had the power to block their entrance into the 
spaces where they solicited clients. Under the headline “Dragomans and their 
Grievances”, the Egyptian Gazette on 3 February reported what it had discovered 
from talking to staff and management at Shepheard’s. Cairo hotels barred most 
locals from the premises, because “the terraces of the various hotels are the only 
places they [foreigners] can use in the open without being continually pestered by 
the Arabs, who offer their services with a persistence truly Oriental”. At the begin¬ 
ning of the tourist season, the manager of Shepheard’s issued a select group of 
dragomans with a card granting them entry, so long as they had a client in the 
hotel. Youssef Agha was therefore acting on the instructions of the management 
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in refusing entrance to certain dragomans. On the other hand, the events of 
30 January 1902 show the power held by door porters over their fellow Egyptian 
workers in the tourist industry. It is not clear whether Attwa had been barred from 
Shepheard’s by the hotel management, or by Agha. Whichever was the case, it 
was Agha who was the focus of his anger, and Agha whom he assaulted. We have 
no way of knowing how common altercations of this sort were. To foreigners, hier¬ 
archies and professional relationships among their Egyptian employees were usu¬ 
ally invisible. Only the dramatic shooting made the events at Shepheard’s worthy 
of reporting in the foreign-language media. The affair should make us rethink 
other incidents and relationships as they are depicted in Western sources. 

The locale of this tragedy, the terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel, from which 
“you feel the very pulsation of Cairo life”, 16 became a cliche for describing both 
the clash and coexistence of the two worlds - that of the “Masters” and of the 
“natives”. 17 In a guidebook produced by Shepheard’s Hotel and once given to 
every client who stayed there, the terrace is described as an almost sacred 
place which afforded the hotel guests an excellent opportunity to observe the 
oriental world without it making a nuisance of itself: 

The terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel, which we at once set foot upon from the street, has now 
enjoyed a certain world reputation for tens of years. This is not because here, as perhaps 
in no other place in the world, during the season, so many celebrities in politics, art and 
science, the most eminent representatives of the aristocracy by birth as well as by money 
are here united in dolce far niente, nor is it because the terrace is to a certain extent the 
object of the pilgrimages of the elite of Cairo society, who take their 5 o’clock tea here in 
company with distinguished strangers; but it is because the visitor sitting in an easy chair 
can let a picture of oriental life pass before his eyes as in a kaleidoscope, a picture which 
can nowhere else be found in such variety and on such a scale. 18 

In truth though, this proverbial terrace was a liminal zone, where certain (prefer¬ 
ably controlled) communications between the two worlds could in fact happen. 
In his short skit entitled “Cairo Curios; Or, The Shepheard’s Flock”, the English 
illustrator Lance Thackeray, describes the scene on the terrace/balcony of the 
Shepheard’s: 

No one could desire a more delightful way of spending an hour than to sit on the balcony 
of Shepheard’s Hotel and watch the curious crowd of natives who decorate the front in 
every imaginable costume of Egypt. 


16 Shepheard’s Hotel 1895:18. 

17 Thackeray 1908: ill. 2, ill. 4; Humphreys 2011: 83, 93. 

18 Shepheard’s Hotel 1895:16-17. 
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Millions of piastres must have passed through its balcony railings in exchange for the 
various articles which the natives hawk in the street below. Shawls, beads, scarabs, fly- 
whisks, stuffed snakes and crocodiles, and many other charms and horrors, are here bar¬ 
gained for and bought to decorate or disfigure our Western homes. [...] the boy with the 
monkey who is pushed on by the “comic” policeman, the quiet calm-faced Hindoo who 
will tell your fortune and take some of it, the prosperous-looking Dragomans, the pictur¬ 
esque Bedouin Arab, and the scarlet-skirted syrup-seller - represent but a few of the 
types who make up this interesting crowd. 19 

This short text is accompanied by a bright depiction of the terrace with the 
Westerners, and the street level with all the colourful locals - including a boy 
with a trained monkey and a policeman, as well as a stuffed crocodile (Fig. 1). 



Fig- 1: “Cairo Curios; Or, The Shepheard’s Flock”, by Lance Thackeray (1908). 


Over the years, Shepheard’s Hotel was remodelled several times and even 
completely rebuilt. 20 A terrace with a balustrade and a staircase leading onto 
a street, however, always remained its prominent and permanent feature. 
A photograph (Fig. 2), taken by an unknown photographer in the years prior to 


19 Thackeray 1908: 8. 

20 Humphreys 2011: 82. 
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Fig. 2: Shepheard’s Hotel. From Bull / Lorimer 1979, p. 17. 


a major reconstruction of 1891, depicts the terrace of the hotel. The porch and the 
hotel steps are occupied by the “Masters” - about twenty-nine men and women, 
and one dog; all of them are posing for a photograph and most are looking in the 
general direction of the camera. Below them, on the street level, stand the “na¬ 
tives”. They too are looking at the camera. Undoubtedly, many of them are drag¬ 
omans waiting for potential clients. In the left corner one can notice the “donkey 
boys”, offering their services and learning the ropes of the tourist industry; after 
all, being a “donkey boy” often was one of the first steps on the path of becoming 
a dragoman. 21 

In its recount of the shooting, the Egyptian Gazette mentions that Attwa “re¬ 
cently was the dragoman to Sir John Aird, M.P., and had many good names on 
his card”. It is fortunate that at least one copy of that card survives (Fig. 3). The 
importance of this card lies in the fact that, not unlike Solomon N. Negima’s testi¬ 
monial book, the information included in it was Mohammad Hassan Attwa’s 
choice; it was curated by him to present a very particular image of himself. In 
fact, if we were not informed by the article in the Egyptian Gazette, we would not 
know that Attwa had a reputation as a troublemaker and was known for his 


21 Batcheller 1907: 773. 
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Fig. 3: Mohammed Hassan Attwa’s business card (courtesy of Noreen Doyle). 
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constant fighting. Even to the modern eye the card looks impressive: the front 
features a border of pyramid-like triangles alternating with abbreviated depic¬ 
tions of lotus flowers. In the lower right corner there is a drawing of a female fig¬ 
ure, undoubtedly an attempt (perhaps not entirely successful) to depict an 
ancient Egyptian statuette. The result is not an Egyptian but an Egyptianizing fig¬ 
ure with a bunch of lotus flowers in the left hand and a very awkwardly posi¬ 
tioned right arm and hand. Overall this drawing is reminiscent of a standard type 
of a New Kingdom queen, not unlike the statuette of Queen Tuya, mother of 
Rameses II, now in the Vatican. 22 

The name of Mohammed Hassan Attwa appears in large letters, written diag¬ 
onally. He is further identified as a dragoman and conductor. The latter defini¬ 
tion must refer to him advertising his services as a dahabeah (flat-bottomed boat) 
conductor. In fact, the back side of the card further promises his clients “excel¬ 
lent accommodations” and “special arrangements” for the tours along the Nile 
“by first class dahabeahs”. Dragomans were much needed for such trips, first of 
all, in order to find a proper vessel and do all negotiations, and then to purchase 
all the necessary provisions for the trip, as those lasted from several days to sev¬ 
eral weeks. 23 Although there were several places in Cairo to hire a dahabeah, 
Attwa’s affiliation with Shepheard’s put him in an advantageous position: he 
probably used either Thos. Cook & Son’s, conveniently located next to 
Shepheard’s, or Gaze & Co.’s, located opposite it. Rather opportunely, the supply¬ 
ing of provisions for Nile trips was a particular speciality of Shepheard’s. 24 
Attwa’s cards were printed by “Bohme & Anderer”, a German-owned printing fa¬ 
cility and book and stationery shop located nearby in Azbakiyya in Cairo. Active 
by 1892, they specialized in grammar books of Egyptian Arabic and art books 
dealing with the monuments of Cairo. Interestingly, Shepheard’s Hotel recom¬ 
mended them to their clients for writing and drawing materials and for designing 
and printing visiting cards. 25 

The inner side of this rather sophisticated folding card contains Attwa’s ul¬ 
timate claim to fame - a list of thirty-five clients, all Anglophone. This “List of 
passengers whom Mohammed Hassan Attwa served” contains the names of sev¬ 
enteen British clients, sixteen Americans, one from Australia, and one from 
Bombay. “Sir John Aird Esq., 14, Hyde Park Terrace, London, England”, the MP 
mentioned as one of the most prominent clients of Attwa’s in the Egyptian 
Gazette, is first on the list. Having such a name among one’s clients was in itself 


22 Humbert et al. 1994: fig. 53. 

23 On dahabeah arrangements and travels, see Humphreys 2011:168-177. 

24 Shepheard’s Hotel 1895: 40. 

25 Shepheard’s Hotel 1895: 50. 
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a great professional advertisement for Attwa and was intended to attract further 
clients. A Conservative Member of Parliament from 1887 to 1906, John Aird was 
a well-known politician and collector of British art, and perhaps most impor¬ 
tantly, an engineer responsible for building the first Aswan Dam in 1898-1902. 

Relationships between “Masters” and “natives” were not always straight¬ 
forward and had to be constantly negotiated. These notions in fact possess cer¬ 
tain fluidity. Mohammed Hassan Attwa is presented as both: he clearly is 
a “native” in the Egyptian Gazette, whereas through his own card, published 
with the European house, he emerges as a “Master” of his profession. On the 
other hand, this “native” is judged by the quality and quantity of the names of 
the “Masters” he has on his resume. The paradox continues. The balustrade of 
the terrace of the Shepheard’s Hotel served as a visual and physical divider be¬ 
tween the two worlds, that of the “Masters” and of the “natives”. Although the 
porch still belonged to the world of the “Masters”, it was nevertheless a liminal 
zone - more often than not protected from the intrusions of the “natives”, but 
then it also served as a platform from which one could communicate with the 
outside world. The dragomans, the “natives” placed outside the “sacred” ter¬ 
race, were hired to take care of the “Masters” by handling all the arrangements 
and communications with that outside world and by protecting them from 
what was perceived by the Westerners as nuisances. Having succumbed to this 
care of the dragomans, they willingly but most probably unwittingly ceded the 
position of control to the “natives” and allowed the latter to become the 
“Masters”. Yet, practically on a daily basis, as we have seen, Westerners had to 
be protected from the helpful dragomans as well. 
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In the Service of the Colonizer: Leon 
Barszczewski, Polish Officer in the Tsarist 
Army 

Abstract: Leon Barszczewski came from a country which had suffered from tsarist 
Russian colonization and invasions. A descendant of a patriotic family, he com¬ 
bined his interests and passions with service in the tsarist army in Turkestan. 
This “tireless and passionate traveller” spent twenty years in Samarkand, during 
which he organized or took part in over twenty expeditions to the mountains of 
Turkestan. During his expeditions and excursions, he found many geological and 
botanical specimens that have been sought after by the museums in Russia and 
Samarkand. He was also a history and archaeology enthusiast and his collection 
of antiques was one of the largest private collections in the region - part of it be¬ 
came the nucleus of a new museum in Samarkand. During his long stay in 
Turkestan, he got to know many of the indigenous people. The closest ties linked 
him with Jacob Izmaildzanov, his servant and travel companion. 

Keywords: L. Barszczewski, Russian Turkestan, Afrasiab, collection of antiqui¬ 
ties, Museum of Samarkand 


Leon Barszczewski, a Polish officer in the tsarist army, traveller and explorer of 
Central Asia, is known to a small group of those who study the first Central 
Asian antiquities collections and to specialists on the history of the Russian 
conquest and exploration of Central Asia in the nineteenth century. 1 

He was born in 1849 in Warsaw as one of eight children in a family of lesser 
nobility that cherished patriotic traditions. His father took part in the November 
insurrection of 1830-1831 and his four older brothers were involved in the January 
insurrection (1863-1864), the second Polish revolt against Russian rule in Poland. 
After the January insurrection was crushed by Russia, harsh repression followed 


1 About Barszczewski’s collection, see Lunin 1958: 40-43; Jasiewicz 1994: Gorsenina 1998; 
Gorshenina 2004; Neymark 2016: 145. For Russian conquest and exploration of Central Asia, 
see, for example: Pierce 1960; Roudik 2007; Morrison 2008; Gorshenina / Abashin 2010; 
Gorshenina 2012; Brower 2012. 
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that also affected the Barszczewski’s family. One of Leon’s brothers probably died 
at Shlisselburg fortress, and the other three were exiled to Siberia and disappeared 
without a trace. After the premature death of his parents, Leon and his younger 
brothers were placed in the military cadet school in Kiev. In 1866, he entered the 
Junker infantry school in St. Petersburg but because he allowed himself to speak 
positively about the Polish insurrection of 1863, he was expelled and sent to the 
55th Podolsky Infantry Regiment in Bessarabia (today’s Moldova and Ukraine), the 
same which suppressed the January insurrection in Podolia. In 1873 he was 
appointed second lieutenant and in 1875 was promoted to first lieutenant (Fig. 1). 



Fig. 1: Leon Barszczewski in his army officer 
uniform. © Collection of I. Strojecki. 


Thus, it is possible to conclude that Barszczewski had a fairly brief career in the 
tsarist army. It may be surprising, given his parentage. However, it should be 
remembered that after the quelling of the January insurrection, the tsarist au¬ 
thorities introduced a number of procedures in order to impose tighter Russian 
control over the erstwhile Kingdom of Poland, which was officially renamed 
“Vistula Land” and which was to be reduced to a mere province of Russia. 
Russian was imposed as the official language in administration, education, and 
other public domains. 2 Among the groups most affected by Russification were 


2 On the insurrection and the subsequent repression, see Rolf 2015. 
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the Polish educated middle-class and landed elites. 3 In consequence of a series 
of restrictive regulations, many young Poles had come to the conclusion that 
there was little hope of a future in the homeland and sought careers abroad. On 
the other hand, the Russian Empire, suffering from a shortage of engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, scholars, and experts in various fields, eagerly used the serv¬ 
ices of non-Russian specialists. Many of young Poles decided to take advantage 
of this situation. 4 The decision was facilitated by a particular kind of positivist 
philosophy and political realism which emerged in Poland after the failure of 
the January insurrection of 1863 and which condemned Polish messianism and 
Romantic insurrections. 5 The positivists developed a programme of “organic 
work”, rejected the idea of armed struggle for independence, and assumed that 
independence, if it was to be regained, must be won gradually, by intense eco¬ 
nomic, educational, and cultural development. It was recognized that the fu¬ 
ture place of Poland would be determined by the sum of its contributions made 
to the world’s scientific, technological, economic, and cultural achievements. 6 

It may explain why so many young Poles of the positivist era built scientific 
careers in Russian official organizations. Some of the most prominent of them 
served in the tsarist army, the institution that brutally cracked down on Polish 
independence movements. L. Barszczewski was one of them. Although his per¬ 
sonal views are not known, his activity, particularly during the last years of his 
life, fitted in perfectly with the Polish positivist programme. 

During his stay in Bessarabia and Kherson Governorates, L. Barszczewski 
took numerous courses organized in the regiment, including tailoring, shoemak¬ 
ing, and cooking as well as medical courses, acquiring the skills and experience 
that would prove to be very useful during his expeditions in Central Asia. This 
was also the time when he could devote himself to his interests in science. Of 
this period, he says, 

When I was stationed in the south of Russia, I started to study ethnography and natural 
sciences. Our military quarters were usually in villages where 1 could not satisfy my lust 
for knowledge, but I often visited the nearby towns, and used libraries. And because the 
country, where I stayed, was the subject of serious research, I decided to devote my life to 
similar research. 7 


3 For an overview of the huge literature on Russification, see Weeks 1996, 2004. 

4 ICieniewicz 1977:106; Chwalba 1999. 

5 Blejwas 1984. 

6 Piescikowski 1998: 49. 

7 Short text called “curriculum vitae” stored in the Archives of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences (inv. No. III-131: II, 9) was composed, however, by his daughter Jadwiga. 
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The turning point in Barszczewski’s military career came around 1876 when he 
volunteered for service in Turkestan. He arrived the same year in Samarkand, 
which had come under Russian rule in May 1868 after General Konstantin von 
Kaufmann defeated the troops of the ruler of Bukhara, Emir Mozaffar-al-Din. As 
the commander of a topographic company of the Samarkand local battalion 
(in 1882 reorganized as the 11th Turkestan line battalion) he was given the task of 
exploring the area of the emirate of Bukhara and to identify new roads of strategic 
importance in the direction of China and Afghanistan. 

After his arrival in Samarkand - where he lived, with brief interruptions, until 
1897 - he combined military tasks with his passion to explore new areas. He orga¬ 
nized and participated in over twenty expeditions, some of them with Russian and 
French scientists and explorers. 8 He got to know perfectly the Zaravshan Range, 
Hissar Mountains, and the territory of the emirate of Bukhara, the length and 
breadth of which he repeatedly walked. P. Semenov-Tjan’-San’skij, the president 
of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, wrote: “None of the travellers made 
so many diverse expeditions to the Valley of Zaravshan, the Hissar Range and 
throughout the whole eastern part of the Bukhara khanate.” 9 

Russian and French popular magazines and newspapers, as well as special¬ 
ized journals, reported his numerous expeditions and discoveries of deposits of 
gold, zinc, iron, coal, or oil, describing him as “a passionate naturalist and con¬ 
scientious observer”. 10 His expedition with the Ukrainian botanist V.I. Lipskij 
to the Hissar Mountains in 1896 drew particular attention. 11 

During those expeditions and trips, Barszczewski was always accompanied 
by his camera. He photographed landscapes, people, and monuments. His pho¬ 
tographs, scattered between the archives of the Institute of Oriental Studies in 
St. Petersburg, the Russian Geographical Society, and the Archives of the 
Cinema and Photo Documents of Uzbekistan, were gathered together by 
V. Naumkin in the book Bukhara: Caught in Time. 12 A considerable part of the 
collection is owned by his heir Mr Igor Strojecki and some are kept in the 


8 The expeditions were described by Barszczewski himself. The manuscripts are stored in the 
Archives of the Polish Academy of Sciences (inv. No. III-131, I, A-B and III-131, II). See also 
Semenov 1896: 1078-1080; Lunin 1958: 40-42; Jasiewicz 1994: 363-364; Blombergowa 1998. 

9 Semenov-Tjan’-San’skij 1896: 1080; V.I. Lipskij (1889: 193) also wrote about Barszczewski’s 
knowledge of the Bukhara region. 

10 See Bulletin de la Societe de geographie, Paris, 1892: 407, 536; La Croix, 22 August 1891. 

11 The Geographical Journal, 9/6, 1897: 567; The Geographical Journal, 11/1, 1898: 67; The 
Geographical Journal 21/1, 1903: 64; Globus. Illustrierte Zeitschrift fur Lander- und Volkerkunde, 
1898: 103; Revue frangaise de Vetranger et des colonies et Exploration, Gazette Geographique, 
XIV, 2 e Semestre 1891: 338. 

12 Naumkin 1993. 
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Archive of Photography of the Polish Academy of Sciences and in the Library of 
the Jagiellonian University in Cracow. 

Barszczewski’s main fields of interest were the natural sciences. When trav¬ 
elling, he collected rare specimens of flora, fauna, and minerals. Some of them 
he donated to museums in Moscow and St. Petersburg, and others he gave to 
a new museum in Samarkand. 13 He was particularly passionate about studying 
and photographing Tien-Shan glaciers. 14 He was also interested in the history 
and ethnography of places along his journeys. He knew that the region had 
been conquered by Alexander the Great and searched for traces of the 
Macedonian army: an activity which was part of Russian colonial ideology. 15 
He saw descendants of Alexander’s soldiers among blue-eyed residents of 
a village, which he visited in dramatic circumstances during an expedition to 
the Fiturak glacier in the Hissar Range. 16 

In his notes he also wrote down one of the legends about the famous cave 
in Makshevat gorge, in the valley of Makshevat River, near Lake Iskanderkul. 
A legend told that the cave was a place of refuge for defenders of the region 
against the advancing army of Alexander the Great. Barszczewski concludes 
the story by saying: “There seems to be no doubt that that cave is a historical 
monument of the people living there and fully deserves - putting away all the 
legends - a thorough investigation.” 17 

Leon Barszczewski visited the Makshevat cave several times, first in 1880, 
then in 1894 together with the geographer, ethnographer, anthropologist, and 
traveller professor I.L. Javorskij 18 (Fig. 2), and again in 1895, this time accompa¬ 
nying the historian A.A. Bobrinskij and the zoologist N.V. Bogojavlenskij. 19 

Among scholars who also benefited from his knowledge was V.V. Barthold, 
a famous Russian Orientalist and historian. In 1894 Barthold was unsuccessfully 
searching for any information and traces of Christians, whose presence in the 
Samarkand region is mentioned by Muslim authors. 20 Barszczewski gave Barthold 
information that according to the local population, Christians once lived along the 


13 Strojecki 2016: 177. 

14 Barscevskij [Barszczewski] 1896. 

15 Gorshenina 2014: 257. 

16 Polonski 1901; Strojecki 2016: 23-24. 

17 Barszczewski’s manuscript “Jaskinia Maszewat i maszewacki swi^ty” [The Makshevat cave 
and the saint of Makshevat] dated to 20 November 1894. The text is stored in the Archives of 
the Polish Academy of the Sciences (inv. No. III-131,1, A, 2). 

18 Strojecki 2016: 165-169. 

19 Semenov-Tjan’-San’skij 1896: 1078, 1080; Bogojavlenskij 1901: 7. 

20 Bartol’d 1966 [1897]: 98-99, 11. 
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Fig. 2: L. Barszczewski and Professor I.L. [avorski in Makshevat cave. © Collection of I. Strojecki. 


road linking the settlement of Urgut to Samarkand. 21 They both visited the ceme¬ 
tery of the nearby mazar complex of Khodja Abdi-Darun, where, according to in¬ 
formation held by Barszczewski, there were some non-Muslim graves. 22 

Unsuccessful too was Barszczewski’s search for the remains of the Ulughbek’s 
observatory. 23 The observatory, situated on a hill outside the city walls and, ac¬ 
cording to the descriptions, three stories high, 24 must have been an impressive 
construction when it was newly built but by the nineteenth century, not a trace 
remained of it. 25 


21 In 1938, M.E. Masson obtained the same information from inhabitants of Urgut, see Masson 
1978: 54. 

22 Bartol’d 1966 [1897]: 91. M.E. Masson reported that in the 1960s he was informed by old 
representatives of the Russian intelligentsia that Barszczewski had acquired two old grave¬ 
stones decorated with crosses from an official in Urgut, Masson 1978: 55. Regardless of the ve¬ 
racity of this story, it testifies that L. Barszczewski remained in the memory of locals as an 
eager collector of antiquities. In 1998 A. Savcenko discovered the remnants of a Christian 
church dated to the ninth-eleventh century on the site of Sulaiman-Tepe, near Urgut, around 
40 km south-east of Samarkand, see Dickens / Savchenko 2009; Savchenko 2010. Christian in¬ 
scriptions in Syriac were found near Urgut in Barthold’s time, see Barthold 1956:16 

23 Lunin 1969: 5. 

24 Barthold 1963: 132. 

25 In 1908 the observatory buildings were excavated by a Russian archaeologist, see Vjatkin 1912. 
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In 1885 Barszczewski realized his youthful dream by undertaking excavations in 
Afrasiab, but unfortunately, we do not know on which part of this huge site he dug. 
There is only a general statement in the memoirs of his daughter Jadwiga, which 
mentions “the south side”. 26 She wrote that after an accidental discovery, her father 
prepared himself for excavations by bringing the appropriate scientific literature 
from St. Petersburg. Then, accompanied by his servant and friend Jacob, ten soldiers 
and several local boys, he went to Afrasiab where he worked for several weeks. 27 It 
is not clear if he had obtained formal permission to conduct excavations, as he 
should have done. As early as 1871, unauthorized archaeological excavations, i.e. 
those made without the personal permission of Governor-General Kaufmann, were 
banned - yet this ban was apparently not rigorously implemented, since the tsarist 
authorities had to issue new regulations in 1882 and 1892. 28 

Barszczewski probably sold at least some of the archaeological objects un¬ 
earthed in Afrasiab to two Frenchmen, unfortunately not known by their full 
names: a professor of archaeology from Grenoble and his student Pierre, the 
fiance of the French governess of Barszczewski’s children. 29 

Barszczewski returned to Afrasiab with the French researcher and traveller 
Jean Chaffanjon who obtained permission from the Russian authorities to carry 
out excavations there. 30 At this time, Barszczewski already intended to sell his 
famous collection, “one of the largest private collections in the region”. 31 For 
many years, he stored his collections in a room in his home, turning it into 
a private museum (Figs. 3-4), which was visited by many foreign scientists and 
explorers. 32 He suggested to the Governor-General of Samarkand N.Ja. 
Rostovcev that the Russian authorities buy this collection at “the best condi¬ 
tions” for a future museum in Samarkand. Baron A.B. Vrevskij, Governor- 
General of Turkestan, an avid collector and lover of antiquities, appealed to the 
president of the Imperial Archaeological Commission to buy it instead for the 
Hermitage. But V.G. Tiesenhausen, who then held this office, recommended 
that Barszczewski’s collection be transported to St. Petersburg to be examined 
by specialists able to assess its value and to select individual objects for 


26 Strojecki 2016: 107. 

27 Strojecki 2016: 103-107. 

28 Masson 1956: 9. 

29 Strojecki 2016: 109. 

30 Gorshenina 1999: 365-369. 

31 Members of the Imperial Moscow Archaeological Society were informed by D.I. Evarnickij 
of Barszczewski’s collection at a meeting on 24 May 1894. He also spoke about the need to 
build a museum in the city of Samarkand: see Evarnickij 1895:19-20; Gorshenina 2004: 109. 

32 Evarnickij 1893, No. 86; Semenov 1896: 1080; Albrecht 1896: 180. 
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Fig. 3: L. Barszczewski in his home museum. © Collection of I. Strojecki. 
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Fig. 4: L. Barszczewski’s home museum in Samarkand. © Collection of I. Strojecki. 
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purchase. Leon Barszczewski did not agree to do so, as he was willing to sell 
the collection as a whole and also found that transporting the collection to St. 
Petersburg would cost more than a visit to Samarkand from a representative of 
the Commission. 33 Due to the lack of government funds, however, the purchase 
of the collection never happened. Instead, a part of the collection was bought 
by Jean Chaffanjon for a politician and businessman named Lucien Mangini. 34 
Another portion was acquired by the Moscow merchant N.I. Resetnikov. In 
January 1896 Resetnikov handed it over to the new museum in Samarkand, 35 
(Fig. 5) where Barszczewski gave the remaining part of his collections. 36 In this 
way, according to N.Ja. Rostovcev, the archaeological part of the Samarkand 
Museum “consisted entirely of his (Barszczewski’s) collection”. 37 

Today there is no trace of the French part of Barszczewski’s collection, and 
his descriptions and photographic documentation of glaciers, as well as the dis¬ 
coveries of mineral resources, have been forgotten. However, when in 1962 the 
Samarkand Museum published a catalogue of its terracotta, it turned out that 
more than half of its collection once belonged to Barszczewski. 38 So his collect¬ 
ing activity may be seen as his most lasting contribution to the development of 
knowledge about the past of Central Asia. 

In 1897 Barszczewski was suddenly seconded from Samarkand to Siedlce in 
eastern Poland. It was here where in 1904 he opened a trade school for girls, 
which was run by his daughter. This venture was fully in line with the Polish posi¬ 
tivist programme, which put great emphasis on the importance of education in es¬ 
tablishing a well-developed society. Barszczewski equipped the school, which was 
the fourth school for girls of this type established in Poland, with furniture and 
laboratory materials. Maintenance funds came from the income of the coal mine in 
Samarkand managed on his behalf by his friend Jacob Ismaildzanov. 

In 1904, Ju.O. Jakubovskij published a short note titled “Irreplaceable people” 
summarizing Barszcewski’s long-term stay in Samarkand: 

On occasion I remember the tireless, passionate man that Captain (now Colonel) L.S. 
Barszczewski was. Ask random scholars, researchers of our country - Russians and foreign¬ 
ers: Bonvalot, N.I. Veselovskij, Count A.A. Bobrinskij, V.I. Lipskij, V.N. Scerbina-ICramarenko, 
professor Barthold and others - what each of them owned to this passionately loving his 
work traveller who with his guide Jacob went lengthways and across through all Bukhara 


33 Gorsenina 1998: 146; Gorshenina 1999: 375-377; 2004: 109-110. 

34 Gorshenina 2000: 186. 

35 Virskij 1896: 252. 

36 Gorsenina 1998:146. 

37 After Gorshenina 2004:109. 

38 Meskeris 1962. 
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Fig. 5: Terracotta figurines from Barszczewski’s collection. © Collection of I. Strojecki. 
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and the basin of Zeravshan. Almost half of the collection of the Museum of the city of 
Samarkand was donated by Leon Barszczewski. It consists of beautiful photographs, 
a variety of archaeology-related artefacts, a lovely collection of minerals and various samples 
of ores from the places he discovered. 39 

After such a beautiful farewell, it seems fitting to ask about Barszczewski’s atti¬ 
tude towards the colonial policy of tsarist Russia, the empire, in the service of 
which he remained, and whose repression was felt by both his and his wife’s 
families (two of her brothers were deported to Siberia). Unfortunately, we have 
no record of his thoughts on the issue. Because so few of his letters and notes are 
known, it is only possible to assess his attitude towards the simple indigenous 
people he encountered on his travels. Barszczewski wrote: 

longer interaction with half-wild locals taught me many things. How falsely and incor¬ 
rectly we think of those poor people! Most often we ourself are the cause of misunder¬ 
standings arising between them and us. Many times I was, as I thought, up the creek 
without a paddle among those half-wild people, when any little thing could cost a loss of 
life. And always I got through, which I owe to the fact that my attitude towards the locals 
was always cordial, that I was trying to get to know their lives, habits, rituals, beliefs and 
superstitions. I have gained many true friends among them. Nineteen years I have been 
between them and I can not find a single example of their alleged animality, which all 
sorts of travellers are so eager to write about.' 40 

The adoption of the typical colonial attitude of an “elder brother” in relation to 
delay in civilizational development of “half-wild locals” or “semi-wild people”, to¬ 
wards whom the Russian Empire would play a civilizing role is evident here; on 
the other hand, Barszczewski writes not only here but in his other notes about his 
friendly relations with the natives, which he apparently enjoyed, though perhaps 
he realized that they would not be necessarily beneficial to the natives themselves: 

soon I made friends with this people of nature, who spend their life without worries, not 
knowing the money and material failures. Now everything has changed there - whether 
for the better, I do not know. I’m not sure if the people do not curse now the “Kata 
Tabibi” (great physician), by whom they received the blessings of civilization [.. ,]. 41 

The natives had great respect and fondness for L. Barszczewski. His knowledge of 
local languages, certainly, was not too common among the military operating in 
Turkestan, 42 and his expertise in the region certainly helped him establish friendly 


39 Jakubovskij 1904. 

40 Strojecki 2016: 7, 150. 

41 Polonski 1901. 

42 Morrison 2009: 98. 
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relations with the people he met. Also, whenever possible he helped people in 
need: he cured highlanders of fever in one of the villages in the Samarkand moun¬ 
tains; using his travel experience he saved from starvation a group of poor people 
in the Hissar Mountains; he pulled the brother of his Bukharian traveller’s friend 
out of a cruel imprisonment. In Barszczewski’s archives survives a letter from the 
president of the Samarkand local court dated 1 May 1896 informing Leon 
Barszczewski that nine murder suspect detainees asked to appoint him as their de¬ 
fence attorney and to give them an opportunity to meet him in prison. 43 

Was this attitude coming from his life experiences, or were kindness and com¬ 
passion features of his character? There is not a single bad word about the tsarist 
government in his preserved notes. And if the demoralized and cruel soldiers of 
the tsarist army extremely annoyed him, as he writes in his journal on the Russo- 
Japanese War, it was simply because he considered it appropriate to diligently per¬ 
form the duties of an officer. 44 Barszczewski’s daughter mentions the following 
words of Jacob Izmaildzanov which perhaps best describe her father: 

For nineteen years I have been working with him. I’m proud of that. Leon Barszczewski 
never showed the feeling of superiority towards me and modesty of my master was excep¬ 
tional. Only a really great man could be so modest, humble, polite and charming at the 
same time as he was. 45 

Jacob Izmaildzanov was a faithful friend, servant, and the most reliable of 
Barszczewski’s travel companions (Fig. 6). Once, Leon Barszczewski had found 
young Jacob on a street, wounded and unconscious. He took care of him and, 
when Jacob recovered, taught him Russian, and then they often went on expe¬ 
ditions together. In time, Jacob became an independent guide; he accompanied 
several research expeditions and was awarded a bronze medal by the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society. 46 

Izmaildzanov was the only inhabitant of the region whose close relationship 
with Barszczewski is documented. Jacob cared about the safety of his “Master” 
and took care of his family. After Barszczewski left Samarkand, Jacob managed 
his coal mine. Their relationship was grounded on common interests, mutual 
trust, friendship, and even on some sort of familiarity, which certainly did not fit 
into the “Master”-“indigenous servant” model. But it is worth remembering that 
although Barszczewski was a representative of colonial Russia, he was a stranger 


43 Archives of the Polish Academy of Science inv. No. Ill-131. J. 13. 

44 Barszczewski was very disgusted with the attitude of the soldiers of the tsarist army during 
the Russo-Japanese War, see Strojecki 2016: 278-280. 

45 Strojecki 2016: 40. 

46 Lipskij 1902: 22-24. 
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Fig. 6: Jacob Izmaildzanov. Photograph 
signed by Barszczewski “my Jacob”. 

© Collection of I. Strojecki. 


among colonizers. This was probably the reason why an interpersonal relation¬ 
ship between these two men - the captain of the tsarist army and his servant, an 
amateur researcher and his simple uneducated companion - took on this special 
character. 

Archives 

Archives of the Polish Academy of Sciences, inv. No. 111-131. 
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“The General and his Army”: Metropolitans 
and Locals on the Khorezmian Expedition 

Abstract: While the Soviet Union continued many of the tsarist Russian policies in 
Central Asia, there were also some significant differences which make it difficult as 
well as interesting to compare Soviet archaeological expeditions in the region with 
“colonial archaeology”. This paper presents the case study of the Khorezmian 
Expedition of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR which worked in Central Asia 
from 1937 to 1991, much of the time under the direction of its founder, Sergej 
P. Tolstov. The initial, clear distinction between scholars from the centres, Moscow 
and Leningrad, on the one hand, and locally recruited workers and guides, on the 
other hand, seems to conform to a “colonial” pattern. But as time went on, the 
expedition became a pathway for Central Asian students into the upper ranks of 
Soviet archaeology, either directly by working on the expedition, or by encourage¬ 
ment from Tolstov to attend academic institutions in the centres. This aspect was 
instrumental in creating the foundations of a Central Asian school of Soviet, and 
ultimately post-Soviet, archaeology. Finally, cases of personal involvement by indi¬ 
viduals from the “imperial” centres, be it by local marriage or by “going native”, 
helped to blur the distinctions and made the boundaries between metropolitans 
and locals permeable - without ever removing them entirely. 

Keywords: Khorezmian Expedition, Sergej P. Tolstov, Central Asia, Soviet ar¬ 
chaeology, colonial archaeology 

While it may or may not be helpful to compare tsarist Russian and Soviet ex¬ 
pansion and activities in Turkestan with “classic” patterns of colonialism, it is 
useful - and for our purposes, necessary - to compare and contrast former 
practices of colonial archaeology conducted by Western nations with the kind 
of archaeology Russian and Soviet archaeologists conducted in Turkestan. 
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One of the typical features of colonial archaeology was its explicit or implicit 
racism, looldng down on native populations in the regions where “civilized” 
archaeologists worked, and believing in the innate or achieved superiority of 
Europeans. 1 This had two main consequences for the organization of practical work, 
as well as the interpretation of its results. Concerning the former, natives were rou¬ 
tinely used as labourers who dug and shovelled under the supervision of European 
directors, supervisors, and engineers. This was, of course, also an effect of colonial 
systems of schooling which underpinned and perpetuated existing differences in ed¬ 
ucation and training. As to interpretations, the apparent contrast between past 
greatness found in the archaeological record and the contemporary squalor of native 
life was explained in terms of immigration which created the cultural achievements 
of the past (as in the case of Great Zimbabwe) and/or the fall of civilizations leading 
to current conditions (as in the case of Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Latin America). 

The other typical feature of colonial systems, the complete political domina¬ 
tion by the foreign masters, accompanied by a marked social distance between 
masters and natives, was usually transferred onto colonial archaeological practi¬ 
ces. In this respect, and in the racist interpretation of past achievements of the na¬ 
tives, India was a partial exception because here the British encountered a native 
aristocracy that clearly boasted civilizational achievements in the present and 
was, to an extent, willing to collaborate with the colonial masters on a level which 
could be represented as close to equal. 2 Another exception was Central Asia, but 
for a different reason: Soviet archaeologists from the metropolitan centres were as 
much victims of the political system as the natives. In fact, quite a few Russian 
and Ukrainian historians, antiquarians, and archaeologists who were active in 
Central Asia had been exiled there by the Soviet regime for political reasons. 

Leaving aside the thorny issues of whether tsarist Russia was a colonial em¬ 
pire and whether the Soviet Union was its successor in this respect, we want to 
focus here on Russia’s (and later the Soviet Union’s) relations with Turkestan and 
subsequently with the post-Soviet republics of Central Asia. 3 Our case study of 


1 Diaz-Andreu Garcia 2007. 

2 Ray 2007. 

3 This contentious issue has been extensively debated both in Russia and abroad. The debate 
only erupted in the post-perestroika period because under Soviet rule this subject could only 
be tackled in line with official ideology and within the limitations of established historical doc¬ 
trine. Since the break-up of the Soviet Union, previously classified archive documents relating to 
the annexation of Turkestan to Russia, the establishment of the Soviet rule in the region, the atti¬ 
tude of the local population towards Russia, etc. have become accessible. Moreover, this topic, as 
well as many others, has ceased to be subject to censorship, and Russian scholars have gained 
access to Western publications. Soviet and Russian historiography of the annexation of Turkestan 
and the Central Asian politics of Russia and the Soviet Union have been discussed by Brezneva 
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the interaction between the metropolitan centre and the non-Russian periphery is 
the largest Soviet archaeological enterprise: the Khorezmian Archaeological- 
Ethnographic Expedition of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR which, from 
1937 to 1991, carried out fieldwork in the three Soviet republics of Uzbekistan, 
Turkmenistan, and Kazakhstan (Fig. 1). The Expedition continued for a few years 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union, but had its heyday under Soviet rule. 4 Does 
that mean it represented “colonial archaeology” in the classic sense? Or was it 
characterized by the specific nature of the interaction of the centre, mostly 
Moscow, with the Central Asian republics in the Soviet period? How did these 
relations change over time, and what became of them after the disintegration of 
the USSR? What was the impact of their history on post-Soviet and present-day 
archaeology in Central Asia? These are some of the questions to be tackled in this 
paper, but we will start with an intriguing case of historical symmetry. 



Fig. 1: Sergej Toistov, Tat’jana Zdanko, and a local woman with child (probably 1950s in 
Kazakhstan). © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


(2005) in her thesis, while Western historiography is presented in detail by Gorsenina (2007). On 
Russia’s relationship with its eastern margins, see also Abasin et al. 2008; Suvorova 2005. 

4 Itina 1997; Arzhantseva 2015. 
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Background 

On 22 March (4 April, according to the new calendar) 1920, a troop of Ural 
Cossacks left Fort Aleksandrovsk. 5 They numbered 214 in all, soldiers and mem¬ 
bers of their households - the remnant of the once great Urals Cossack Army. 
Not willing to surrender to the advancing Bolsheviks, they crossed the Ustyurt 
plateau into Iran. 6 This exodus was symbolic in many ways. First, the Cossacks 
were, so to speak, “first in and last out”: they had taken an active part in the 
Russian annexation of Turkestan in the nineteenth century, 7 and they were the 
last soldiers of the Russian Empire to leave Turkestan for good. Second, the ata¬ 
man (commander) of the Ural host who led his men to safety in Persia, was 
Major-General Vladimir S. Tolstov (Fig. 2), the uncle of Sergej P. Tolstov who, 
seventeen years later, was to become the founder and first director of the leg¬ 
endary Khorezmian Expedition, working in the same region the Ural Cossacks 
had crossed during their escape. 

The Ustyurt anabasis of the Ural Cossacks was described in detail by Vladimir 
S. Tolstov himself and by his comrade-in-arms, Leontij L. Masjanov (Fig. 3): 8 

I begin my tale not with my first sallies into the unknown but only with the arrival at 
Fort-Aleksandrovsk: since then we have become the ukhodcy - those who deliberately 
left their home country for a long time, if not forever [...] What pushed us into the back 
of beyond? Every honest Russian spared by the “bloodless” revolution understands it: we 
do not like communism and are not willing to give our labour and blood to these new 
parasites. 9 

Their memoirs are of particular interest not only because they are descriptions by 
eyewitnesses of a dramatic episode of the civil war in Turkestan, but also because 
their authors involuntarily reflected the real Russian “imperial” attitude towards 


5 Fort Aleksandrovsk, the oldest Russian settlement in the Transcaspian region, was founded 
in the Mangyslak peninsula in 1846 and was renamed Fort Sevcenko in 1939. 

6 Masjanov 1963. 

7 The Ural Cossacks first came to the deserts of the Syr-Darya and Amu-Darya oblasts of the 
Turkestan kraj in 1875 when some 7,500 Cossacks with their families were exiled there for par¬ 
ticipating in a rebellion. They were called ukhodcy, i.e. the ones who have gone away. Their 
descendants were only allowed to return to the River Ural on the eve of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. In spite of their ostensible independence and frequent frictions with the govern¬ 
ment, “the Ural Cossacks [...] served the Tsar faithfully and rode their steppe mastaks [small¬ 
sized horses] in all the wars the Russian Empire waged and were famous for their bravery” 
(Masjanov 1963: 10). They distinguished themselves in a clash with the Kokand army near the 
village of Ikan in Turkestan in 1864 (Masjanov 1963:11). 

8 Tolstov 1921; Masjanov 1963. 

9 Tolstov 1921: 1. 
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Fig. 2: Major-General Vladimir S. Tolstov, last 
elected ataman of the Ural Cossack Army 
(drawing by Leontij L. Masjanov, 1920). 




Fig. 3: March of the Ural Cossacks across the Ustyurt plateau (drawing by A. Koz’min, 
April 1920, on the basis of a field sketch by Leontij L. Masjanov). 


the “natives”. This attitude differed somewhat from the official picture that the 
Russian Empire was trying to present to civilized Westerners. Thus, G.F. Fedorov, 
the head of the office of the Turkestan Governor-General, relates that 
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a Russian detachment, having taken by force a country, immediately turns friendly to the 
local population, convincing it of the mild, humane and impartial policy of the Russians 
and their honest and lawful attitude to the vanquished [...] Russia was bringing peace 
and tranquility, the inviolability of religion, lifestyle and traditional justice. It guaranteed 
to the vanquished their property and labour, regulated and, as far as possible, reduced 
taxes, often at its own expense, ensured multiple earnings for the people and, at the 
same time, without breaking the deep-rooted traditions, disseminated by imperceptible 
degrees the rudiments of civilization and progress. 10 

The unhappy descriptions by V.S. Tolstov and L.L. Masjanov differ considerably 
from this apparent idyll. It was obviously unlikely that the Kirgiz-Kaisak 
(Kazakhs) and Turkmens fraternized with the Cossacks who in the past had re¬ 
peatedly suppressed their rebellions. The Cossacks escaping from the Bolsheviks 
had to defend themselves against the attacks of Kirgiz-Kaisak and Turkmen- 
Yomud bands. The Kirgiz-Kaisaks were the most inimical, and relations with 
them were full of mutual cruelty and hate. 11 This does not mean that the local 
population supported the Bolsheviks: for the majority of the natives, both the 
white Cossacks and the red commissars were enemies pillaging and murdering 
the local population. 

The interaction between Moscow and the national republics under Soviet rule 
was based on ideological tenets which differed from those of tsarist Russia. The 
work of Soviet historians and archaeologists in Central Asia was preceded by 
more than a century of exploration of the region by Russian officers, travellers, 
and scholars. The interest of scholars was partially instigated by the foreign policy 
of the Russian Empire in the second half of the nineteenth century in Western 
Turkestan, and by the activities of private enterprise. 12 The imperial policy led to 
an influx of Russian immigrants to Kirgiz-Kaisak lands; these immigrants and 
their descendants formed the local intelligentsia, instrumental in the foundation 
of local museums and folklore institutions. 13 In the eighteenth to early twentieth 
centuries, Western European and American travellers, scholars, and journalists 


10 Fedorov 1913: 47-50. 

11 As late as the beginning of the twenty-first century, my Kazakh postgraduates explained 
the reluctance of Kazakh academics, including archaeologists, to celebrate the 100th birthday 
anniversary of the ethnographer and archaeologist S.P. Tolstov (in 2007) by the negative con¬ 
notations of the name Tolstov in Kazakhstan, even though Tolstov’s Khorezmian Expedition 
contributed significantly to the development of archaeology in Kazakhstan (I.A.). 

12 Smirnov 2011: 287-366, part. 364-365. 

13 For more details on the annexation of Central Asia to Russia and its consequences for the 
study of Central Asian antiquities, see Bartol’d 1925: 241-267; Khalfin 1965; Belcmakhanova 
2008; Smirnov 2011: 287-364. 
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played an active role in the exploration of Turkestan. 14 But after the establishment 
of Soviet rule, Western (Russian) Turkestan was closed to Western academics, as 
were other areas of Central Asia, and became the domain of Soviet scholars in 
general and of archaeologists in particular. 

Archaeological fieldwork in Soviet Central Asia began in the 1920s and early 
1930s, with B.P. Denike’s expedition at Termez in 1926-1928, 15 and the expedi¬ 
tions of the State Academy for the History of Material Culture under A.Ju. 
Jakubovskij in Turkmenia (left-bank Khorezm) in 1929. 16 Archaeological surveys 
and excavations in the Cu river valley and on the shores of Lake Issyk-Kul 
were conducted by the Kirgiz Research Institute in cooperation with M.V. 
Voevodskij, M.P. Gryznov, and A.I. Terenozkin in 1929-1930. 17 Large-scale, long¬ 
standing archaeological projects such as the Termez, Semirechye, Fergana, 
South Turkmenia, Tadjik, and Khorezmian expeditions were initiated in the late 
1930s. 18 Their activities, funding, and foci of fieldwork were in many cases linked 
to the large-scale projects of the so-called “socialist development” involving 
industrialization, irrigation, and land reclamation, including one of the most 
grandiose schemes of the twentieth century which involved the plan of a partial 
diversion of Siberian rivers to Central Asia. 19 Practically all these expeditions 
worked along the construction of roads and irrigation canals; the building of the 
latter was of particular importance for the region. 20 Although these often gigantic 
projects were presented as development for the “radiant communist future” fea¬ 
turing all kinds of modern technical devices, they involved mainly unskilled 
manual labour by prisoners and local peasants (Fig. 4) . 21 


14 Gorsenina 1999; Mak-Gakhan 1875. 

15 Tolstov 1948a; 7; Vojtov 2001; 35-61. 

16 Belenickij et al. 1953. 

17 Terenozkin 1938: 210. 

18 Tolstov 1962: 6-8, map on p. 7. 

19 Arzhantseva 2015. 

20 Actually, many canals and irrigation systems were being built as early as the nineteenth 
century, and there were at the time several schemes for diverting the waters of the Amu-Darya 
into the Caspian Sea. The Soviet government simply inherited from the Russian Empire the 
policy of “irrigation colonialism” and “cotton-growing boom” (Pravilova 2005: 427-459). 

21 Zoldasov 2003. M.I. Zemskaja, an art historian, writer, and poet who worked for more than 
ten years in Tolstov’s expedition in Karakalpakia after World War II, has described with sin¬ 
cere enthusiasm the building of canals and orchards in Central Asia. Voluntary and enthusias¬ 
tically performed exploits requiring superhuman efforts in the name of a “radiant future” were 
an integral part of Soviet life in those years. In her novel, Zemskaja (1983: 351) depicts what 
was an official myth in the form of a real-life conversation: 

- ‘The khan of Khiva settled them [the Ati Turkmen] at tail ends of irrigation canals, hence 
[they suffered from] a lack of water. Now we have it to our hearts’ content, every year we are 
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Fig. 4: Building of a canal in the Mujnak district (1946). © Photo Archives of the Institute of 
Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


By the late 1930s, the nationalities policy of the USSR had been roughly for¬ 
mulated, but not yet fully formed. National boundaries had already been drawn 
in 1924-1936 and new administrative units, i.e. national republics, autonomous 
republics, autonomous oblasts and okrugs, had been created. An imperial polit¬ 
ical and administrative structure was restored in the USSR and disguised as in¬ 
ternationalism. 22 However, Soviet policy in Central Asia differed from that of 
tsarist Russia, not least in its policy of affirmative action, called korenisacija 


taking it away from the desert. It is easy to do with machines! But in my time canals were dug 
by hand. Everybody: men, women with shovels and ketmen’s [hoes], were given no rest. They 
waited on sand-dunes for the wind to help them throw the sand. Now bulldozers are levelling 
dunes’ - Nazar gets a word in edgeways. 

- ‘But how was the orchard planted?’ 

- ‘In the night, under searchlights,’ - Tatijana emphatically nods. - ‘People were ex¬ 
hausted from dealing with the cotton crop during the day. Some were aggrieved. What do we 
need this orchard for? Have we not lived without one? But the chief was not sleeping himself 
and raised people to work’. 

- ‘Doesn’t matter how we used to live. We’ll have both the orchard and the bee-garden’. 

22 Snirel’man 1993: 54. 
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(“turning to the roots”), which was in effect from 1923 to 1939. This involved 
creating a body of duly indoctrinated native specialists, primarily in the hu¬ 
manities - historians, ethnographers, archaeologists, philologists, etc. To this 
end, local branches of the USSR Academy of Sciences, and later national acade¬ 
mies, were founded in the 1930s and 1940s. A network of related institutions, 
including research institutes, museums, expeditions, etc., was created under 
the aegis of these academies, and under close control from Moscow. The classic 
colonial paternalism was transformed here into a Soviet fraternalism where the 
role of “Big Brother” was assigned to the Russians. 

The presence of Russians or, rather, representatives of the centre of the 
USSR, in Central Asia had another facet. When the “big terror” started after 
Kirov’s murder in 1934, Central Asia became a place of “soft exile” for dissidents 
and other politically unreliable or suspect citizens. As Dmitrij Gorcev, a Russian 
born and raised in Kazakhstan, underestimated as a writer because of his un¬ 
timely death, brilliantly put it: 

The role of comrade Stalin in the development of culture in the region of the then still 
virgin soil [of Central Asia] has not been revealed properly [...] A long time ago I learned 
the purest and noblest BBC English at the Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Languages in 
Alma-Ata [...] My lecturers [...], due to some misfortunes of the last century, almost in¬ 
variably originated from Leningrad. 23 

These exiled and displaced scholars contributed significantly to the culture and 
economy of Central Asia. 24 An additional influx during World War II triggered 
the formation of a highly creative scholarly-scientific and artistic community 
when Central Asian cities received thousands of evacuees from western and 
central regions of the Soviet Union. A large proportion of the researchers from 
the Academy of Sciences’ Institutes of History, Oriental Studies, the History of 
Material Culture and other institutions in Moscow and Leningrad were moved 
to the east where they formed the so-called “Tashkent groups” and continued 
their research in close cooperation with their counterparts in the Uzbek Branch 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences (from 1943 called the Uzbekistan SSR 
Academy of Sciences). It was in Tashkent that Sergej Tolstov, demobilized from 
the army after being seriously wounded in combat, met scholars working at the 
Central Asian State University and the Tashkent Pedagogical Institute. 25 At the 
time, a new academic history of Uzbekistan was being written by joint efforts of 


23 Gorcev 2012: 88-89. 

24 Il’khamov 2002; Nekric 1978; Deportirovannye 1998; Jakovlev et al. 2005; Perepelicina 1966. 

25 Zdanlco / Rapoport 1995. 
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Moscow, Leningrad, and local specialists. The renowned Orientalist Rozija 
G. Mukminova later remembered: “We, the students, were very lucky to be lec¬ 
tured by the greatest scholars. In fact, we were taught by those whose text¬ 
books, such as A History of the Uzbek People published in 1947, we used, for 
instance B.D. Grekov, A.Ju. Jakubovskij and I.P. Petrusevskij.” 26 

Such was the political and historical context in which the Khorezmian 
Expedition began its sixty years of work in the region. 


Archaeological work: The pre-war period 

The expedition had a modest start in 1937 when there was only one researcher in 
Khorezm, Aleksej I. Terenozkin from the Institute for the History of Material 
Culture. Such small detachments of Moscow archaeologists as there were in 
Khorezm in 1937-1939 can hardly be called a colonial expedition, but Terenozkin’s 
description of his situation is revealing: “Actually I was alone on the expedition” - 
and this, while fifteen Kazakh diggers worked with him for several months (Fig. 5). 



Fig. 5: Locals working as diggers at the medieval estate site of Bol’soj Gul’dursun 
(Karakalpakia, 1937). © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


26 Karimov 2013:13. 
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In other words, local diggers were simply regarded as manpower rather 
than members of the expedition, although Terenozkin warmly remembered his 
guide and camel-driver, Sansybaj Urjumov, who helped him enormously to ex¬ 
plore the Berkut-Kala oasis. 27 “My fieldwork began on 6 of August [1937] when 
I had left Turtkul for surrounding lands. Having visited Surakhan and Sabbaz, 
I soon went to the Ully-Gul’dursun, i.e. Big Gul’dursun, settlement site. Though 
irrigation agriculture was being revived in these areas, they remained deserts 
with lifeless takyrs, i.e. clay flats, and sand-dunes.” 28 Terenozkin could work 
without an architect since he himself was an excellent draughtsman (his 
draughts, drawings, and a map of fieldwork are kept with the field reports in 
the archive). But he had the good luck to meet V.M. Veselago, a professional 
photographer from Turtkul doing time in a local penitentiary, not for political 
reasons but for the minor offence of “embezzlement of socialist funds”. The 
prison governor fairly often gave Veselago leave to accompany Terenozkin on 
survey work. 29 To this happy coincidence, we owe a collection of the earliest 
photographs of the Berkut-Kala and Kavat-Kala oases (Fig. 6). 

Funding was tight, and after several months of fieldwork Terenozkin had to 
quit because funds were exhausted. In 1938-1940 expeditions were planned in 
advance and the plans ratified in Moscow, so funding became more predictable 
and substantial. From 1938, the expedition was headed by S.P. Tolstov himself 
and supported during fieldwork by researchers from the Moscow Branch of the 
Institute of Material Culture, the State Hermitage (Leningrad), the Uzbek 
Committee of the Management and Study of the Monuments of Material Culture 
(Uzkomstaris), and the Central Museum of Folklore of the Karakalpak 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic (located in Turtkul). 30 Archaeologists, 
draughtsmen, architects, students, and postgraduates of the Faculty of History 
of Moscow State University came from Moscow. A small part was formed by 
local specialists, mainly from Uzkomstaris, including new native staff. One of 
the latter, Ja.G. Guljamov, had begun the historical and archaeological study of 
Khorezm before Tolstov and eventually became Tolstov’s closest associate. 
From 1938, he worked on the Khorezmian Expedition and soon rose to the posi¬ 
tion of deputy head. He was the first native Uzbek archaeologist, and in 1942 
became head of the archaeology department at the Uzbek Branch of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. 31 Tolstov and Guljamov were close friends; Tolstov and 


27 Iz zizni Alelcseja Terenozldna 2006: 21. 

28 Iz zizni Alekseja Terenozkina 2006: 20. 

29 Iz zizni Alekseja Terenozkina 2006: 20. 

30 Vakturskaja / Vorob’eva 1952: 615. 

31 Lunin 2002. 
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Fig. 6: The first photograph of early medieval ruins in the Berkut-Kala oasis (estate No. 36), 
photographed by V.M. Veselago (Karakalpakia, 1937). © Photo Archives of the Institute of 
Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


his colleagues often stayed for extended periods at Guljamov’s hospitable 
Tashkent home in the old mahalla (quarter) of Kokh-Ota. 

The roles and positions of expedition staff, metropolitan and local, are 
wonderfully illustrated in a fine sketch by the artist of the expedition, Nikolaj 
P. Tolstov (Sergej’s brother). It was found in the archive of the Khorezmian 
Expedition, among Nikolaj’s plans, drawings and watercolours of 1939, and it 
depicts the expedition as an army consisting of various detachments (Fig. 7). 32 

The “army” is shown as if from above and in perspective. A camp symbolized 
by four yurts with a fire in the middle is visible at the rear, i.e. in the top row, 
with the figure of somebody who appears to tend the fire; the camp is labelled 
“Dzajsillik” (a place name?) in almost illegible handwriting. The second row from 
the top is made up by five pairs of camels with a human figure next to each pair, 
with captions above them. These have to be the “camel-drivers”, as Tolstov called 
the local Kazakh guides and helpers who provided their camels for transporting 


32 Archive of the Khorezmian Archaeological-Ethnographic Expedition, Institute of Ethnology 
and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, album 82,1939. See Arzhantseva 2015. 
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Fig. 7: The Khorezmian Expedition drawn as Tolstov’s army (sketch by N. Tolstov, 1939). 

© Archives of the Khorezmian Archaeological-Ethnographic Expedition (Archives of the 
Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, f. 142, op. 8). 
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luggage, water, and the archaeologists themselves. 33 Some local helpers had been 
hired by Terenozkin as early as 1937, including Sansybaj Urjumov who took 
Terenozkin to the Berkut-kala oasis on his she-camel. 34 On this trip, according to 
Terenozkin, they lived mainly off the milk of this she-camel. Tolstov inherited this 
guide and, accompanied by him in 1938, made a long march across the desert 
from the expedition base at Tesik-Kala to the site of the Koj-Krylgan-Kala for¬ 
tress. 35 Sansybaj Urjumov is not named among the camel-drivers on the sketch, 
but there is the name of another legendary guide of the formative period of the 
expedition: Bekdillja, who continued to work on the expedition after the war. 
Tolstov rated him highly, and even gave him the title of “honorary worker”. 36 
Bekdillja Taspulatov was a berkutci (falconer), and a photograph showing him 
with his favourite golden eagle is kept in the archive of the expedition (Fig. 8). 



Fig. 8: Tolstov’s native guide, the falconer Bekdillja Taspulatov with his golden eagle (1939). 
© Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow. 


33 Tolstov 1948a: 29. 

34 Iz zizni Alekseja Terenozkina 2006: 21. 

35 Tolstov 1948a: 29. 

36 Rapoport / Semenov 2004: 227. 
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As both Terenozkin and Tolstov noted, the main discoveries of the pre-war 
period were made with the aid of local guides: the Dev-Kala fortress was 
pointed out by a Turkmen-Yomud guide from a collective farm near the town of 
Takhty 37 ; the famous Koj-Krylgan-Kala and Toprak-Kala as well as many other 
sites of the Berkut-Kala oasis were discovered with the aid of Sansybay 
Urjumov in 1938 38 ; and both before and after the war, Tolstov was assisted by 
his favourite guide Bekdillja. 39 The latter not only accompanied the archaeolo¬ 
gists during surface surveys, but also organized on his own initiative the collec¬ 
tion of stray finds to be handed over to Tolstov. Initially he was paid for it, but 
later he refused to be rewarded, maintaining that archaeological interests are 
those of state and should take precedence over personal financial gain. 40 

The third row from the front appears to consist of diggers from local villages 
and nearby collective farms. The leftmost figure is labelled “Kukun”. This is prob¬ 
ably Kukan, an elder who led a group of workers helping Terenozkin in 1937. 41 
The annotations above the other figures in this row probably give the names of 
places or collective farms where the workers came from: “Erkibaj” (possibly 
Irkibaj, a settlement near Point 507 on the expedition’s itinerary); “Komun” (prob¬ 
ably a collective farm bearing the then widespread name “Kommunar”); 
a mysterious “Venus”, etc. The legend above the second figure from the right, 
“Luxebmurg”, has to be read correctly as Luxemburg and is clearly the name of 
a collective farm named after the German revolutionary, Rosa Luxemburg. These 
names are explained by an anecdote related by Tolstov: “In 1938 our small group 
was sitting around the campfire in the pitch-dark desert. Suddenly we heard the 
crackle of brushwood. ‘Who goes there?’ - ‘Karl Marx’ - and the sound of steps 
moving off. It took us some time to realize that the night traveller meant the name 
of his collective farm.” 42 This intriguing self-identification with a collective farm 
rather than with a tribe, and the use of its name instead of one’s proper name has 
also been described by ethnographers for post-war Karakalpakia, 43 and it is re¬ 
corded in the oral tradition, for instance, on the upper Syr-Darya, in the Kazala 
district of Kazakhstan. 44 It may be seen as a transformation of tribalism. 


37 Tolstov 1948b: 23. 

38 Tolstov 1948b: 29, 164. 

39 Rozanskaja 2013: 14. 

40 Bersadskij 1949: 36. 

41 Iz zizni Alekseja Terenozkina 2006: 21. 

42 Rapoport / Semenov 2004: 184. 

43 Zemskaja 1983: 310. 

44 According to an amusing anecdote, a woman going from one collective farm to another 
told an enquiring policeman that she had been “Marx’s woman who left him for Engels”, 
meaning, naturally, the collective farms named after them. 
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The next, and longest, row of fifteen figures represents the core of the expedi¬ 
tion: scholars, students, painters, and architects. The “Tashkent” group on the 
right comprises Guljamov (scientific employee, Uzkomstaris) and Terenozkin 
(who had already moved to Tashkent by 1939); then the “Ashkhabad” group, 
with its figures labelled “Andr.” (perhaps S.A. Ersov, Turkmen Institute of 
History) and “Sultan” (possibly S.S. Gasanov, also from Turkmen Institute of 
History). Next, there is a group of five persons called “the Moscow militia”; anno¬ 
tations above the figures say: “Lev” (possibly Lev Elnickij), “Arkadij” (A.Ja. 
Abramovic, a student at Moscow State University MGU), “Ivan” (I.I. Komlev, also 
a student at MGU), “Nina” (N.N. Vakturskaja, at the time a student, later an em¬ 
ployee on the expedition), “Irina” (I.V. Ptasnikova, a student at MGU), and 
“Sugrobov” (N.A. Sugrobov, a young archaeologist who worked as a lab assistant 
on the expedition; a sportsman, he became a sniper during World War II and was 
killed in action near Moscow in 1941). 45 A figure next to Sugrobov is labelled 
“Menni-Girej”, with “Tur.” added underneath. In the list of expedition members 
of 1939, there is a staff member of the Central Museum of Lolklore of the 
Karakalpak Autonomous Republic, M.G. Mamleev, who, like Sugrobov, was a lab 
assistant on the expedition 46 ; it seems likely that this is him. There follows a pair 
of figures labelled “architectural division”. The figures are identified as “Piljavsk” 
(Vladimir I. Piljavskij) and “Gazanfar” (Ali-Zade Gazanfar, born in Baku, at the 
time All-Union Academy of Architecture). The last pair labelled “Illustration bri¬ 
gade” on the far right are “count” (possibly the photographer V.V. Saposnikov) 
and “N.P.” (in all probability Nikolaj Pavlovic Tolstov himself). Linally, at the 
head of the army, a solitary figure labelled “S.P ”, with the rank “Army 
Commander” added beneath - undoubtedly S.P. Tolstov. Thus, while the 
Khorezmian Expedition was, from a specific Soviet point of view, “international” 
(because several nations of the Union were represented on it), it was also, in 
Nikolaj Tolstov’s representation of his brother’s style and perspective, organized 
like a military unit - with a Russian from the centre of the USSR in command. 

This did not mean, incidentally, that they were wearing “uniforms” of some 
kind or other - that became a peculiar and temporary feature of the post-war pe¬ 
riod when staff of the expedition wore Western surplus tropical army kit. The pre¬ 
war photographs show that people from the metropolitan parts of the USSR looked 
very much like the locals. Tolstov wore an Uzbek striped gown ( capan ) (Fig. 9), 
and members of the expedition often walked barefoot. An informal sketch of 
a man wearing a quilted jacket and holed trousers, with a knife under his belt and 


45 Tolstov 1948a: 36. 

46 Tolstov 1948a: 31. 
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Fig. 9: Sergej Tolstov in a trench at Tesik-Kala wearing a local capan (1938). © Photo Archives of 
the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


a cigarette in his mouth, was found in one of Nikolaj Tolstov’s albums. The man 
wears spectacles which implies that he belonged to the intelligentsia (Fig. 10). It is 
hard to tell who exactly he was, but it is clearly a generalized portrayal of 
a representative of the “parent nation”. As such, it could be either an expedition 
member from Moscow or Leningrad, or a Russian in internal exile. 


Archaeological work: The post-war period 

The expedition work was interrupted by the war. Many participants including 
Tolstov himself went to the front, and not all of them returned. The work was 
resumed in 1945 at a higher level. 47 The post-war years up to the 1970s were the 


47 Tolstov 1948a: 36. 
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Fig. 10: Member of the Khorezmian Expedition 
(sketch by Nikolaj Tolstov, 1939). © Archives of 
the Khorezmian Archaeological-Ethnographic 
Expedition (Archives of the Institute of Ethnology 
and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, f. 142, op. 8). 


most prolific and successful for the Khorezmian Expedition. At that time, 
Tolstov reached the peak of his career and enjoyed considerable influence both 
in Moscow and, in particular, in the Central Asian republics. 48 His expedition 
became one of the biggest and best-equipped institutions of its kind in the 
Soviet Union. As Itina wrote: “S.P. Tolstov in this hard time secured great sup¬ 
port for his expedition both from the federal government and the Karakalpak 
Republic.” 49 

The backbone of the expedition was formed at Toprak-Kala between 1945 
and 1950 - and this backbone came from the centre, was Russian and metropol¬ 
itan. Ju.A. Rapoport and Ju.V. Knorozov, the future decipherer of Maya script, 
went there in 1946, after being demobilized from the army, but the majority of 


48 Arzhantseva 2015. 

49 Itina 1997: 190. 
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specialists were young women from the Department of Archaeology and 
Ethnography at Moscow State University: Tolstov’s daughter Lada, Mar’jana 
Itina, Ol’ga Visnevskaja, Sofija Trudnovskaja, Elena Nerazik, Melica Vorob’eva, 
Mira Rozanskaja, and Galina Latyseva. Two architects, Mark Orlov and Vadim 
Pentman, and the archaeology students Tamara Ravdina, Irina Ptasnikova, and 
Nina Vakturskaja had worked with Tolstov before the war (Fig. 11). 



Fig. 11: Division of labour at Toprak-Kala: female postgraduates from Moscow cleaning, local 
male workers shovelling spoil (1950). © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and 
Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


Needless to say, such large-scale excavations could only be carried out with the 
aid of many workers doing manual work (Fig. 12). During the field season, the 
number of archaeologists and assistants amounted to one hundred, and that of 
local workers to several hundreds. 50 Up to the early 1970s, only the academics 
and technicians came from Moscow while ordinary diggers were hired on the 
spot, either from nearby villages or from Nukus. In addition, Tolstov could re¬ 
quest labour “for science” from nearby collective farms, and no farm director 
could refuse such a request even though the field season of the archaeological 


50 Rapoport 2000: 11. 
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Fig. 12: Local workers, among them women, digging at Toprak-Kala (1950). © Photo Archives 
of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


expedition in the desert - summer and autumn - was also the busiest season in 
the farming calendar. 51 

The locals were eager to work on archaeological and other expeditions since 
the wages there were relatively high by Central Asian standards, and life was free 
and easy compared with that on collective farms. They were hard-working but 
kept aloof. Some vanished after a field season and some came back the 
next year. Cooks were also recruited from the local population but they usually 
worked for several seasons thereby becoming, so to speak, “full members” of the 
expedition. They were mainly not of local origin and found themselves in Central 
Asia against their will, being either evacuated or exiled there. They often had nei¬ 
ther family nor a permanent job. “On the expedition these castaways from dusty 
Nukus found themselves in the open air, in a world where they were needed and 
loved and had listeners and company, where they could earn some money to hi¬ 
bernate till the new season” (Fig. 13). 52 


51 Bershadskij 1949: 38. 

52 Visnevskaja 2013: 75. 
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Fig. 13: The Tatar cook Sonja-apa from Kunja-Urgenc, Turkmenistan (Toprak-Kaia, late 1960s). 
© Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow. 


The local hands represented virtually all the nations of Central Asia 
(and beyond). They were so colourful and their types so diverse that G.A. 
Argiropulo, the ethnic Greek photographer of the expedition, devoted great 
effort to portraying them. It was a kind of “expedition anthropology” reflecting 
the entire dramatic history of Turkestan (Fig. 14). An entire gallery of this true 
“International of Workers” is preserved in the expedition archive. 53 Judging 


53 Arzanceva 2016: 68, 142. 
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Fig. 14: “Uzbek” worker at Toprak-Kala (1950), identified as a Volga-German by the 
photographer G. Argiropulo. © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology 
of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


from the meticulous labels on photographs, deported peoples were also rep¬ 
resented on the excavations done by the Khorezmian Expedition. When the 
persecution of “rootless cosmopolitans” (the official euphemism for Stalin’s 
anti-Semitic campaign) was in full swing, up to 80 per cent of staff on 
Tolstov’s expedition were Jews. Given the political atmosphere of the time, 
this took some courage on Tolstov’s part. According to his colleagues, Tolstov 
loathed any display of anti-Semitism, even mere jokes. No “rootless cosmo¬ 
politan” was ever sacked from the Institute of Ethnography while he was in 
charge. 54 

The use of technical equipment also highlights some aspects of metro¬ 
politan-local relations on the expedition. In the post-war years well- 
equipped archaeological expeditions widely used belt conveyors to remove 


54 Rapoport / Semenov 2006: 203. 
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immense spoil banks. 55 These were also operated by local hands including 
women (see above, Fig. 12). Conveyors needed electricity which could be 
a problem for desert expeditions, but not for the Khorezmian Expedition. 
Virtually all its detachments conducting stationary excavations had at 
their disposal mobile electric power stations (Fig. 15). Electric power was 
first laid to the trenches, and then to the camps. The expedition had its 
own team of professional electricians consisting of men from Moscow as 
well as locals. 



Fig. 15: Mobile power station attended by a Moscow electrician (right) and a local assistant 
(Toprak-Kala 1950). © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


As time went on, the expedition acquired a truck fleet from the Academy of 
Sciences and a base in Nukus where equipment was kept and where all the de¬ 
tachments from different areas gathered before going back to Moscow. 56 Drivers 


55 Conveyors were widely used by the Khorezmian Expedition up to the mid-1970s. After 1977, 
with the beginning of the energy crisis and the problems with fuel, conveyors were not taken 
to detachment excavations but were kept for long periods at the expedition headquarters at 
Nukus (Koljakov 2013: 43). 

56 Koljakov 2013: 43-44. 
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Fig. 16: Drivers Gorin (left) and Zukov (centre), with cook Kostja (right), having a break (1949, 
probably at Toprak-Kala). © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


belonged to the expedition elite, and as such came from the centre (Fig. 16). 
Surface surveys, transportation, supply of food and water; these depended on 
them. They belonged to the transport depot of the Academy of Sciences and 
went on the expedition while this depot existed, i.e. until the late 1980s. 

Aerial photography was extensively used from 1946, bringing this new 
archaeological technique to an unprecedented level, even by international 
standards. The expedition hired two or three small planes from the Nukus 
aerodrome. Their crews consisted of locals of Russian origin, judging by 
their surnames. They worked for years with the archaeologists and were 
included in the list of the expedition members (Fig. 17). 57 

While this squadron of aircraft next to a site may have enhanced the mili¬ 
tary or “imperial” appearance of the expedition, it is worth noting that such 
light planes were fairly common transport in desert regions from the late 1940s 
to the early 1960s; they served many expeditions, not only archaeological ones, 
but primarily construction workers and local inhabitants. 


57 Arzanceva 2016: 49-56. 
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Fig. 17: Preparation for an aerial photography flight (Koj-Krylgan-Kaia, 1963). © Photo 
Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow. 


Ethnographic work 

In 1945, right after the war, Tolstov turned his archaeological expedition into an 
interdisciplinary one by adding an ethnographic unit. This was led by Tat’jana 
A. Zdanko (from Tolstov’s own Institute of Ethnography, Moscow) who at the 
same time became deputy head of the Khorezmian Expedition. There were sev¬ 
eral ethnographic detachments fulfilling different tasks. 58 Ethnographic field¬ 
work changed the nature of the interaction with the local population. The first 
fieldwork focused on the Karakalpaks, the titular nation of the Karakalpak 
Autonomous Soviet Republic created in 1932 but incorporated in the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic in 1936. 

The ethnographers’ work involved a systematic historical-ethnographic study 
of the multi-ethnic population on the lower Amu-Darya, and the compilation of 
ethnographic and historical maps of Khorezm. Zdanko wrote in her reports, 


58 Zdanko 1981. Apart from Zdanko, the ethnographers included, among others, G.P. 
Snesarev, K.L. Zadykhina, M.V. Sazonova, G.P. Vasil’eva, and N.P. Lobaceva. 
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At the same time we ascertained the national composition of the population and the lo¬ 
cation of particular groups. The itinerary of a detachment was evaluated in cooperation 
with local authorities, with all these factors taken into account. On arrival at a place, 
the detachment clarified its aims, e.g. the collection of the materials for the description 
of the history and contemporary culture and daily life of the Karakalpaks, and then 
went to work in small groups consisting usually of two persons. Each group had its own 
assignment: the study and recording of a dwelling typical of a given aul [village], draw¬ 
ing and description of dress, photography, the investigation of various forms of applied 
arts and, finally, interviews of informants, old men recommended by the heads of col¬ 
lective farms as the best experts on pre-revolutionary customs and laws which had al¬ 
ready been eliminated in the socialist Karakalpak aul and were reconstructed with 
difficulty for history with the aid of these white-bearded septua- and octogenarians pre¬ 
serving popular traditions. 59 

Between 1945 and 1966 (the period when ethnographic detachments were ac¬ 
tive on the Khorezmian Expedition), an enormous amount of priceless ethno¬ 
graphic data was gathered (Fig. 18). But Sergej Tolstov, being an archaeologist 
and very much aware of the new ideological tenets, wanted the ethnographers 
to solve the issue of the ethnogenesis of the Turkmens and Karakalpaks. “The 



Fig. 18: Interview with a local informant in the Mujnak district (Karakalpakia, 1946). © Photo 
Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, 
Moscow. 


59 Zdanko 1952: 472. 
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multidisciplinary [archaeological and ethnographic] character of the research 
enabled us to draw firm lines of historical continuity from the culture of the 
early peoples and tribes of the Aral Sea region through the Middle Ages to the 
modern Central Asian nations revealing the origins of their rich and brilliant 
culture.” 60 Tolstov thought he could see this continuity in the shape of contem¬ 
porary dwellings developing the traditions of the early medieval Khorezmian 
culture; in current decorative folk designs reminiscent of artistic images at the 
ancient site of Toprak-Kala; in women’s ornaments and the dress of Uzbeks, 
Turkmens, and Karakalpaks which were similar to those depicted on ancient 
Khorezmian coins and in female portrayals at Toprak-Kala; and in contempo¬ 
rary crafts, especially pottery, which he believed to be deeply rooted in local 
medieval traditions. In line with official autochthonism, all efforts were aimed 
at proving the autochthonous origins of the local population in order to provide 
“a firm evidential basis for the justification of the lawful right of the nations of 
Soviet Central Asia to their splendid cultural heritage”. 61 An equally important 
task, given the political situation, was the study of the “new life” of the local 
population, the daily life on collective farms, and the new traditions. Thus, eth¬ 
nographers were instructed to collect “new folklore”, such as songs about 
Lenin and Stalin. 


Soviet “internationalism”, national scholarship, 
and local population 

The 1950s to the 1970s in the Soviet Union were characterized by an assidu¬ 
ously cultivated “internationalism”, and while this was largely for show, it led 
to the avoidance of any topics which might hurt national sentiments (what is 
today called “political correctness”). A telling example is Jurij Trifonov’s novel 
Utolenie Zazdy (Quenching of Thirst; written in 1959-1962, in the time of the so- 
called “Thaw”) describing the building of the Main Turkmen Canal, the route of 
which was surveyed by the Khorezmian Expedition: “A painstaking micro¬ 
editing removed from the novel everything that could in one way or another 
hurt national sentiments of the Turkmens.” 62 


60 Tolstov 1952: 12-13. 

61 Tolstov 1952: 15. 

62 From Trifonov’s letter to the editors of Znamja magazine of 11 January 1963 (Trifonov 1979); 
quoted after Sitov 1997: 307-308. 
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Reflections of the official formula of the development of a local culture - 
“national in shape yet socialist in content” - can also be found in the daily life 
of the expedition. Like all scientific or scholarly institutions, the Khorezmian 
Expedition was deemed to have an educational role with regard to the local 
population, combining official fraternalism with the propagation of Soviet cul¬ 
ture. As part of this, concrete educational functions were assigned to represen¬ 
tatives of the centre as well as Soviet-educated locals. Young archaeologists 
and scientists were expected to bring enlightenment to the workers so that they 
would not just obey orders, but follow with their hearts full of enthusiasm and 
the belief in a “radiant future”. This meant weekly talks, excursions to sites, 
political information, wall newspapers, and other cultural events. 63 Wall news¬ 
papers were prepared separately by the archaeologists and the workers, though 
probably simultaneously and on the same occasions (Fig. 19). Given the context 
of the expedition, it could happen that outsiders misinterpreted personal 
friendships within this framework of official ideology and policy. Thus, Rudolf 
Bersadskij, a writer who came to Toprak-Kala in 1949 to describe the legendary 
expedition, narrates in typical Soviet style: 



Fig. 19: Local workers preparing a wall newspaper, between them the ‘metropolitan’ 
expedition member R. Musalova from Moscow (Toprak-Kala, 1950). © Photo Archives of the 
Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


63 Arzanceva 2016: 69. 
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Ruzmat Jusipov, a small boy, works with Rurik Sadokov, a student here on archaeological 
practice [later a well-known ethnomusicologist], an infinitely modest, gifted, industrious 
and shy youth [...] Ruzmat already operates a scalpel and a brush - he is always pretty 
accurate in his work [...] Rurik and Ruzmat are inseparable; sometimes they can be seen 
in the excavation area in their spare time, for instance during the lunch break, ignoring 
relaxation. Rurik examines Ruzmat: Rurik has simply no concept of having knowledge 
and not sharing it. And Ruzmat is an excellent listener. 64 

Distorted though this particular report may have been, there was a kernel of truth 
in it. In the post-war years, locals became more than mere manpower. Particular 
attention was paid to the education of national scholars. 65 This issue was ad¬ 
dressed by Tolstov in his paper “The main results and current challenges of the 
study of the history of the Karakalpaks and Karakalpakstan”, read at the regional 
session of the Uzbekistan Academy of Sciences at Nukus in 1945. Tolstov helped 
to set a trend by encouraging Central Asian students to go to Moscow for their 
postgraduate studies. Quite a few of those who went there between the end of 
the war and the 1970s enrolled at Tolstov’s own Institute of Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR, or were encouraged by him to attend other 
Academy research institutes for doctoral research. 66 These scholars became the 
backbone of the historical sciences in the Central Asian republics. 

The post-war time in the Soviet Union was characterized by a high percentage 
of interethnic marriages across the centre-periphery divide. 67 Sergej Tolstov’s 
daughter, the ethnographer Lada Tolstova who had worked on her father’s expedi¬ 
tion for many years, married the Karakalpak philologist Doscanbaj Nasyrov. 68 


64 Bersadskij 1949; 38-39. 

65 For the general background and context, see Martin 2001. 

66 Shortly after the war; K. Sanijazov (later corresponding member of the Uzbekistan 
Academy of Sciences), I. Zabbarov (later professor at Tashkent), the Turkmen archaeologist 
Zuma Durdiev and the ethnographer Kurban Avezberdiev to the Institute of Ethnography of 
the Academy of Sciences; B. Akhmedov and A. Kajumov (both later Uzbek academicians) 
and M. Akhunova (later corresponding member of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences) to the 
Institute of Oriental Studies. In 1948: S.K. Kamalov and R. Kosbergenov to the Institute of 
Ethnography. In 1949: D. Nasyrov, G. Ubajdullaev, and A. Nurmakhanova to the Institute of 
Linguistics. After 1949: Karakalpak postgraduates U. Salekenov, M. Nurmukhamedov, 
S. Akhmetov, I<. Ametov, Z. Ubbinijazov, A. Bekimbetov, and Z. Nasrullaeva in Moscow (to var¬ 
ious Institutes of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, mostly in the humanities). In the 1960s 
and 1970s: Kh. Esbergenov, V.N. Jagodin, N.V. Gudkova, T. Atamuratov, N. Rysnazarov, 
A. Bekmuratova, and others at the Institute of Ethnography (Kamalov 2007: 32). 

67 Susokolov 1987. 

68 Lada did not move to Nukus where her husband had lived, but commuted between Nukus 
and Moscow. Probably it had to do with her strong affection for her father and with his author¬ 
itarian character. Her husband died in her absence, and she took her life on her return to 
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A different land of personal involvement was that of Igor V. Savickij, an artist, 
restorer, and collector who came from Moscow to join the expedition as an illustra¬ 
tor (he had been unable to find employment in Moscow) and worked there till 
1957. As Savickij himself recalled, 

“Is it true?” - such is the thought as I go to sleep and awake. And when I wake up, I am 
glad to realise that it was not a dream: I am really a draughtsman of the Khorezmian 
Expedition of the Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences headed by re¬ 
nowned scholar Sergej Pavlovic Tolstov, and I indeed will go any day now to the depths 
of Central Asia to solve the mysteries of the desert with enthusiastic archaeologists [...] It 
is amazing how my wildest dreams have come true. First, Central Asia [...] I have fallen 
in love with it since I spent two years in Samarkand 69 - a city where at every turn one 
encounters fairy tales from “Arabian Nights.” 1 fell in love with its architecture, the mot¬ 
ley dress of its inhabitants, with the deep blue sky, with the eternal summer, the sun [...] 
As an artist, I have much to expect. Moreover, my work will relate to archaeology which 
I loved as a teenager almost as much as painting. I read S. Tolstov’s books Ancient 
Khorezm and On the Trail of the Khorezmian Civilization as if they were detective novels 
[...] And now I am going to work under the guidance of this scholar. 70 

In 1956, Savickij left Moscow and moved to Nukus, committing himself to Central 
Asia, to Karakalpakia. He founded a museum in Nukus where he brought to¬ 
gether not only Karakalpak art objects and archaeological finds, including many 
from the Khorezmian Expedition, but also a unique collection of Russian avant- 
garde art of the twentieth century. Igor Savickij was buried in the Russian ceme¬ 
tery of Nukus; the museum was named after him and enjoys today the reputation 
of a world-class institution. 

Relations between the expedition and the local population were officially 
managed. But the excavations were not only visited by organized excursions, 
but also individually by local farm workers curious to see new finds. Local sing¬ 
ers and dancers came to the expedition to give their performances (Fig. 20). 

But an intriguing incident throws light on the possible misunderstandings, 
professional and cultural, which could occur between locals and metropolitans 
in spite of official policies, personal relations, and cultural programmes. In 
2016, the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences (IEA RAS, the direct successor of Tolstov’s Institute of Ethnography 


Nukus. This happened after the death of Sergej Tolstov in 1976. She was the only Russian 
woman buried according to the Muslim rite in the Muslim cemetery of Surca beside her hus¬ 
band (A. Iskanderova, pers. comm.). 

69 Savickij was in Samarkand from 1942-1944 as a student at the Surikov State Institute of 
Art which had been evacuated from Moscow. 

70 Savickij 2016. 
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Fig. 20: Karakalpak folk dancers giving a performance in the archaeological camp at Toprak- 
Kala (1950). © Photo Archives of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR) received a letter from a resident of 
Kyzylorda oblast (an administrative region in Kazakhstan). The letter is quoted 
here almost at full length because of its relevance to the subject of this paper. 71 

Greetings, esteemed [director of the IEA RAS]. We, the descendants of the great Kazakh 
bais and elders of the Kazakh people living on the lower Syr-Darya river in the Kyzylorda 
region of the Republic of Kazakhstan, ask for help in finding and returning the monuments 
(tombstones) of our ancestors which were taken away by the Khorezmian Archaeological 
and Ethnographic Expedition (hereafter called “the expedition”), headed by S.P. Tolstov, in 
the 50-60s of the last century. As everyone knows, the Khorezmian Expedition in the 
course of its work on the Kyzyl-Kum aerial survey route (the route of the survey team was 
along the dry beds of the Kuvan-Darya), collected from Kazakh mazars [burial monuments] 
of the 18th and 19th centuries located on the Kuvan-Darya [...] tombstones and other items 
of historical value and took them to Moscow. We have an interest in tombstones seized ap¬ 
proximately 1958-1960 from the mazar of Zhabagy-bai, [who was] a bai of the bolys 


71 The letter was sent by one Abdikarim Abdulaev and is dated 23 February 2016 (now kept in 
the administrative offices of the Institute of Ethnology and Anthropology, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow). 
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[Kazakh equivalent of township] of Zangarskoe in Kazalinsk district, of Ajbekov Bak, of 
Karibaj bai, of Manas bai and his sons Talas bai and Zharas bai. We would be grateful for 
any information [...] and are willing to bear the material costs and to pay for any services 
in connection with the search for the tombstones of our ancestors. 

This letter is of special interest here because it demonstrates the attitude of 
the local population to what they perceived as activities of the Soviet-period 
Khorezmian Expedition (and it also reflects, incidentally, the growth of post-Soviet 
Kazakh identity). The language of the letter is somewhat official and includes ad¬ 
ministrative expressions. This suggests that the author was an administrator or of¬ 
ficial in Soviet times, or he asked an administrator to compose the letter for him. It 
is obvious that the author of the letter is well aware of the fact that the 
Khorezmian Expedition worked in the area, and of the exact years when this was 
the case. The specific reference to the aerial survey route along the Kuvan-Darya is 
intriguing. It is unlikely that the letter writer read the reports of the work of the 
expedition, where the survey routes, the areas, and the types of work conducted 
are listed year by year. It is more likely that a friend or relative of the writer had 
worked on the expedition, or that he consulted an archaeologist. 

The most interesting point of the letter for the present paper is the statement: 
“As everyone knows, the Khorezmian Expedition [...] collected tombstones and 
other items of historical value and took them to Moscow.” This flatly contradicts 
documented practice and personal observations: the Khorezmian Expedition 
never removed eighteenth or nineteenth-century tombstones. Such stones, like 
the mazars themselves, were described, photographed, and sometimes recorded 
in watercolours. Only archaeological finds from excavations were taken to 
Moscow, in accordance with the rules of the time. But in this case, and possibly 
in others, the local population must have had the impression that gravestones 
were removed and the mazars of their ancestors damaged. That this impression 
could exist and survive in the local population while locals worked on the exca¬ 
vations may imply quite a distrust of activities directed and conducted by repre¬ 
sentatives of the centre. In the Soviet period, the local population could not 
openly express their opposition to these perceived or imagined wrongdoings, 
and they only expressed their grievances after more than half a century. 


Concluding observations 

After the death of S.P. Tolstov in 1976, the Khorezmian Expedition continued its 
work, but its scale became somewhat smaller although the results were still im¬ 
pressive. Funding was less generous, but new possibilities opened up in rescue 
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Fig. 21: From imperial archaeology to national archaeologies: Sergej Tolstov and Mark Orlov in 
white surplus army uniforms in the desert (iate 1940s). © Photo Archives of the Institute of 
Ethnology and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Moscow. 


archaeology in connection with development projects, including the enormous, 
and potentially damaging, scheme to divert the course of Siberian rivers to the 
south; this was only abandoned in 1986. 

In the 1970s to the 1980s, with the beginning of the general crisis in the 
USSR, the expedition changed its recruitment policy and ceased to hire diggers 
on the spot. Local workers were replaced by students and young specialists on 
leave from institutions in the metropolitan centres. They were willing, and even 
eager, to do heavy digging under a burning sun, in return for travel expenses, 
free food, and a minimal wage, because this gave them a chance to see exotic 
countries. Part of the background for this was the drastic change in the political 
and social atmosphere of the Soviet Union compared to the 1950s and 1960s: 
the high hopes for a radiant future were vanishing, and economic stagnation 
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brought about a general feeling of dissatisfaction and a conviction that nothing 
would ever change in the country. It generated a kind of escapism, and while 
archaeologists still flocked to the Khorezmian Expedition to get a good field¬ 
work training, other people went to the desert to escape their problems. These 
included quite a few “refuseniks”, in particular Soviet Jews who had run into 
obstacles with their plans to emigrate (mostly to Israel) and took refuge on the 
expedition while waiting for permission to leave the Soviet Union. 

The Khorezmian Expedition remained truly multinational right to the end of 
the Soviet Union. In this, the expedition was held together in its final stages not 
by official ideology, but on the contrary, by an explicit and implicit resistance to it 
and by social interaction. The Soviet school of Central Asian archaeology emerged 
largely as a direct result of the work of this expedition which could have only 
worked the way it did in the “empire” which was the USSR (Fig. 21). It is surely 
significant that the expedition ceased to exist shortly after the Soviet Empire disin¬ 
tegrated. While the operation of the Khorezmian Expedition showed some features 
of a “colonial” pattern, particularly in the earlier phases of its existence, it was 
instrumental in the creation of national schools of archaeology and ethnography 
in Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, and Turkmenistan, and thereby had a great influence 
on the emergence of a post-colonial archaeology in post-Soviet Central Asia. 


Archives 

Archives of the Khorezmian Archaeological-Ethnographic Expedition, Institute of Ethnology 
and Anthropology of the Russian Academy of Sciences, album 82,1939. 
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Philippe Bornet 

From the Emic to the Etic and Back Again: 
Archaeology, Orientalism, and Religion 
from Colonial Sri Lanka to Switzerland 

Abstract: Starting from the classical linguistic and anthropological distinction 
between “emic” and “etic” (K. Pike), this chapter focuses on the interrelated 
character of both levels of discourse by examining the example of archaeology 
in colonial Sri Lanka. Nuancing widespread conceptions about Western schol¬ 
ars “inventing” local traditions, different examples from this context, including 
that of the German-Swiss scholar Eduard Miiller-Hess (1853-1923), demonstrate, 
on the contrary, the active involvement of local specialists such as Buddhist 
monks. In this way, “emic” conceptions found their way in “etic” discourses, 
which in turn were often used to legitimize various positions in local political 
and religious polemics. 

Keywords: Orientalism, religion, Sri Lanka, Buddhism, emic/etic 

Introduction 

In a work that has been widely cited, the linguist and social anthropologist 
Kenneth Pike (1912-2000) introduced a distinction between “emic” and “etic” 
standpoints to be used primarily in anthropological works. Drawing upon the lin¬ 
guistic distinction between “phonemic” and “phonetic”, he defined the “emic” 
viewpoint as describing human behaviour as “from inside a system” and the 
“etic” viewpoint as concerned with the same, seen from an external position. 1 
Shortly after its initial formulation in the 1960s, the distinction became the sub¬ 
ject of heated debates, notably between Pike and his fellow anthropologist 
Marvin Harris (1927-2001). Among other things, Harris reproached Pike for 


1 Pike 1967: 37: “The etic viewpoint studies behavior as from outside of a particular system, 
and as an essential initial approach to an alien system. The emic viewpoint results from study¬ 
ing behavior as from inside the system. [...] The etic approach treats all cultures or languages 
[...] at one time. It might well be called ‘comparative’ in the anthropological sense [...]. The 
emic approach is, on the contrary, culturally specific, applied to one language or culture at 
a time.” 


Philippe Bornet, University of Lausanne, Switzerland, Philippe.Bornet@unii.ch 
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putting an excessive emphasis on the “emic” perspective, relativizing the exter¬ 
nal point of view to the risk of compromising the academic character of anthro¬ 
pological discourse. 2 Despite this contrasted reception, Pike’s distinction has 
been recognized as a useful tool to clarify scholarly postures. 

In the academic study of religions, the “emic”/“etic” distinction has been 
received as clarifying the position of a scholar towards his or her object of 
study: the “emic” standpoint would represent meanings attributed by social ac¬ 
tors (insider religious practitioners or elite theologians) to their own beliefs and 
practices, and the “etic” level would characterize the scholarly perspective of 
an outsider about the same set of beliefs and practices. 3 Under this lens, entire 
schools or currents of ideas in the study of religions have been described as giv¬ 
ing precedence to one or the other aspect and classical authors have been de¬ 
scribed as either “religionist” or “reductionist” - namely, giving precedence to 
the emic or etic dimension, respectively. 4 This reduction of the “emic” to the 
“insider” and the “etic” to the “outsider” and academic is certainly not only an 
important move away from Pike’s initial formulation (since for him, both 
“emic” and “etic” perspectives are emanations of scholarly anthropological 
work), but also, I will argue, a misrepresentation of the nature of both data and 
scholarly work in the study of religions. 5 

The present contribution explores the entangled relations between different 
perspectives on similar textual and archaeological material about Sri Lanka’s past, 
produced during the colonial period. By emphasizing the role of local actors not 
acknowledged in the production of Orientalist texts, this case suggests that binary 
classifications cannot satisfactorily account for the multilayered character of schol¬ 
arly views produced in that context. Instead, it is proposed that different points of 
view, sometimes interwoven within a single scholarly document, reflect various 
positions in terms of authority, power and counter-power, framed in different nar¬ 
rative genres: from mythology to archaeological reports and scholarly edited texts. 
Finally, it is suggested that recent considerations about the circulation of knowl¬ 
edge and cultural transfers can bring fresh insights to the “emic”/“etic” debate. 


2 See Headland et al. 1990. While diverging on the emphasis to be set on the “emic” perspec¬ 
tive (central for Pike, secondary for Harris), both recognize the usefulness of the distinction. 

3 On the reception of this distinction in the study of religions, see McCutcheon 2005. For 
a criticism of the study of religions as reduplicating the insiders’ view, see Fitzgerald 2000. 

4 See Mostowlansky / Rota 2016: 11 for an overview of the reception of this opposition in the 
study of religion and the entanglement with the “insider / outsider” debate, insisting that 
“emic models are the result of the analysis of the ‘natives’ point of view,’ and not merely the 
reduplication of folk models.” 

5 Mostowlansky / Rota 2016:11. 
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1 Scholars, colonial administrators, and Buddhist 
monks 

1.1 Early textual encounters 

The early encounters of British scholars with the history of Sri Lanka are closely 
related to the discovery and subsequent translation of Buddhist texts. This pro¬ 
cess involved not only the prototypic “Saidian” figures of scholars doubling as 
colonial administrators, but also these of local and learned elites who, as we 
shall see, contributed to these projects in no small way. In order to disentangle 
these relations, we need to follow the different stages in the production of a few 
scholarly projects during this period in some detail. 6 

Although it is possible to begin the story as early as in the Portuguese or 
Dutch periods, 7 the first years of the British presence on the island did repre¬ 
sent an important milestone, since for the first time, the centre of the Buddhist 
presence on the island, the kingdom of Kandy, had been reached and con¬ 
quered (1815). 8 Following the Kandy Convention by which the British endorsed 
the role of protectors of Buddhist interests, Sir Alexander Johnston (1775-1849), 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, tried to secure the collaboration of Buddhist monks in 
the years 1815-1818. 9 There was nothing particularly new or original in this 
configuration: the notion of rulers as protectors of Buddhist temporal interests 
is a commonplace in Buddhism, and committees ensuring friendly relations be¬ 
tween political and Buddhist circles had already been formed under the Dutch 


6 This part relies on the detailed information provided by the extensive study of Walters / 
Colley 2006. 

7 See, for example, Berkwitz 2013. On this period, see Malalgoda 1976: 28-49. 

8 On the British conquest and rule of Sri Lanka, see Sivasundaram 2013. 

9 As noted by Evers 1964: 326: “The Governor, from a pragmatic point of view, wanted the 
Kandyan chiefs and people to keep quiet and to avoid insurrections and rebellions; to the 
Buddhist priests, it was only natural that the king should protect them, or as one Mahanayake 
Them put it: ‘Religious matters always were under the king, and the royal ministers appointed 
the priests’” Accordingly, the fifth clause of the Kandy Convention (English version) reads: 
“The religion of Buddhoo, professed by the Chiefs and Inhabitants of these Provinces is de¬ 
clared inviolable, and its Rites, Ministers, and Places of Worship are to be maintained and pro¬ 
tected.” (Evers 1964: 324) This attitude was confirmed in the next decades (with monasteries 
and temples benefiting from tax exemption and British officials guarding the tooth relic in 
Kandy) but would gradually change until 1853, when the colonial government dissociated it¬ 
self from Buddhist affairs entirely (Evers 1964: 332). 
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administration. 10 In this spirit, Johnston wrote the following in a letter sent in 
1826 to the London-based Court of Directors of the East Indian Company, to ex¬ 
plain the approach followed: 

Having publicly informed all the natives of the island of the use and beneficial object 
which his majesty’s government had in view, I called upon the most learned and the most 
celebrated of the priests of Buddha, both those who had been educated on Ceylon, and 
those who had been educated in the Burmese empire, to co-operate with me in carrying 
his majesty’s gracious intention into effect; and to procure for me, as well [as] from books 
as other sources, the most authentic information that could be obtained relative to the 
religion, usages, manners, and feelings of the people who professed the Buddhist religion 
on the island of Ceylon. 11 

The passage is striking: it displays an astonishing move away from an authori¬ 
tarian attitude (asking the priests to co-operate in carrying his majesty’s inten¬ 
tion into effect) to a candid admission that the administration actually depends 
on the same priests to obtain the keys to the local “religion, usages, manners, 
and feelings”. Aware of the high stakes of Johnston’s request, the priests had 
“much consideration amongst themselves and [...] frequent consultations with 
their followers in every part of the island”. 12 After this, one monk in particular, 
Karatota Dhammarama (1737-1827), 13 offered manuscripts of the Mahavamsa 
(Pali chronicles of ca. fifth century), 14 the Rajaratnakaraya (a Sinhalese text of 
the fifteenth century) and the Rajavaliya (a Sinhalese text of the late seven¬ 
teenth century). Johnston comments: 

The copies of these works which were presented to me by the priests, after having been, 
by my direction, compared with all the best copies of the same works in the different 


10 Malalgoda 1976: 82-83: “The colonial administrators, mindful of the connections that the 
monks maintained with Kandy and the pervasive influence that they exercised over the 
Buddhist populace, took conscious steps to keep them in good humour and to win them over, 
if possible, to their own government. The Dutch government, especially after the Kandyan in¬ 
vasion of the early 1760s, made positive efforts to show friendly gestures towards Buddhist 
monks.” 

11 Letter of A. Johnston to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
13.11.1826, printed in Upham 1833: vol. 1, IX. On this letter and for a criticism of G. Tumour 
dismissal of Johnston’s / Upham’s work (Tumour 1837, vol. 1:1—XI), see Walters / Colley 2006: 
148-149. 

12 Upham 1833, vol. 1: IX. 

13 On Karatota Dhammarama, who was already dealing with colonial administrators under 
the Dutch rule, see Malalgoda 1976: 83-86. 

14 Pali for “lineage”, often translated as “chronicle” or “history”. For an argument about 
translating the term as “history” rather than “chronicle”, see Berlcwitz 2004: 25-26. 
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temples of Buddha on Ceylon, were carefully revised and corrected by two of the ablest 
priests of Buddha on that island. 15 

Contradicting the rhetorical formula suggesting that he was directing the pro¬ 
cess (“by my direction”), Johnston admits that he was actually heavily relying 
on “priests” in the various stages of the texts’ preparation. Finally, once the 
Pali and Sinhalese texts had been “revised and corrected”, Johnston had an 
English translation prepared for him, again by local scholars: 

An English translation of them was then made by official translators, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the late native chief of the cinnamom [sic] department, who was himself the 
best native Pali and Singhalese scholar in the country; and that translation is now revis¬ 
ing for Mr. Upham by the Rev. Mr. Fox, who resided on Ceylon for many years as 
a Wesleyan missionary, and who is the best European Pali and Singhalese scholar at pres¬ 
ent in Europe. 16 

In that way, the translation was supervised (and possibly amended) by two 
key figures: Johnston’s “chief of the cinnamon department”, a man named 
Rajapaksha, 17 and a Wesleyan missionary, W. Buckley Fox, in Sri Lanka from 1818 
to 1823. Everything was finally sent to a last figure mentioned in Johnston’s letter, 
Edward Upham (1776-1834), a London-based “amateur orientalist” who published 
extremely eclectic texts on topics ranging from the Egyptian pharaohs to the 
Ottoman Empire and China. 

In 1833, Upham published the texts translated on Johnston’s behalf under 
the title The Mahavansi, the Raja-Ratnacari, and the Rajavali, being the Sacred 
and Historical Books of Ceylon. 18 Needless to say, despite bearing a single name 
on its spine, the volume was actually the cumulative result of the collaborative 
work of the abovementioned scholars. Even if Johnston tried to prove that his 
texts were “authentic” and the translations perfectly faithful, it is clear that the 
manufacturing of an English version involved a series of intermediaries who all 
had an interest in shaping the text in one way rather than in another (Fig. 1). 

This begins with a rather tendentious selection of texts: the Pali Mahavamsa 
contains in its beginning a legitimization of the Buddhist presence on the island, 


15 Upham 1833, vol. 1: X. 

16 Upham 1833, vol. 1: X. 

17 On the identification of Rajapaksha, see Tumour 1837: VIII; Walters / Colley 2006:143-144, 
fn. 22. 

18 Upham 1833. Upham was probably the first to publish a book whose title comprised the 
term “Budhism” (sic): Upham 1829. It is however difficult to consider him as an early transla¬ 
tor of Pali and Sinhalese texts (as Walters / Colley 2006 seem to imply, p. 146), since the texts 
reached him already translated and he had no expertise in either language. 
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Fig. 1: Upham’s The Mahavansi, the Raja-Ratnacari, and the Rajavali, being the Sacred and 
Historical Books of Ceylon (1833). 
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stressing that the Buddha came to “purify” it: the narrative can easily be used to 
claim precedence and authority over foreign powers 19 ; the Rajavaliya narrates the 
chronicles of the island up to 1687, culminating in the fierce resistance by the 
Buddhists to the Portuguese; the Rajaratnakaraya sets a particular emphasis on 
the generous patronage granted to Buddhist monks by rulers such as the ones the 
British had just vanquished, the Kandy Nayakkar dynasty. The selection was then 
a highly strategic one, with the goal, on the one hand, to encourage the British to 
keep patronizing the monasteries as previous rulers had done, and on the other 
hand, to warn them against the risks entailed by any attempt to deprive the 
Buddhist clergy of its privileged position. 

A careful reading of the texts and a comparison with other editions or trans¬ 
lations would reveal the more individual concerns of their multiple redactors. 
Even if we cannot go through such a detailed study here, these concerns are evi¬ 
dent in a series of texts of modern composition printed in Upham’s third volume, 
entitled “Buddhist tracts”. In one of these “tracts”, we read the following: 

And hence it follows, that although the said Paisa brahmas, or Chalias, amongst the nu¬ 
merous tribes that are in Ceylon are but few in number, yet they are by no means a low 
people. [...] [Until] a short time ago, the [...] Chalias, were privileged in such a manner 
that they were not obliged to pay any tax or duty whatsoever, either upon their merchan¬ 
dise, their landed property, or any thing else whatsoever. [...] To their ruler they are faith¬ 
ful and constant, and are continually employed by, and are the most faithful servants of, 
government. 20 

This was of course a clever move to comfort the British in thinking that the 
Chalias - incidentally, the caste to which Rajapaksha belonged - had, since 
time immemorial, been exempted from tax and that there was no reason why 
this should be any different under the new rule, especially if the British wanted 
to keep them as “faithful servants”. 

Local elites thus tried to turn their “epistemic advantage” into a way to protect 
collective and individual interests when faced with a new and brutal regime. 21 It 
would be slightly misleading, however, to consider this effort at self-description as 
the single result of Johnston’s request. Similar efforts were also part of a revivalist 


19 Mahavamsa 1.17-19. For a richly commented translation of the text, see 
|http://www.payer.de/mahavamsa/chronik01.html (consulted on 11 July 2016). 

20 “Some account of the world, of mankind, of the generations of man, of the division of 
castes, and particularly of the Pesa Cowra Brahmania, now called the Mahabadda, or Chalia 
caste, as taken from the books of the ancient magi, or wise men, and the whole histories of the 
Budhists” in Upham 1883, vol. 3: 367-369. 

21 Cf. Walters / Colley 2006: 155. 
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programme initiated long before the British administration, consisting in restoring 
the Buddhist tradition to an older, purer form of itself. 22 

A similar pattern of collaboration continued later under less visible forms. 
The Mahavamsa was again edited and translated from Pali in 1837 by George 
Tumour (1799-1843), under the title The Mahawanso in Roman Character. 
Tumour, himself working as a revenue commissioner in Kandy, was instrumen¬ 
tal in presenting the Mahavamsa as a book of history, scientifically validated 
by philological standards. 23 To reinforce this impression, he insisted that the 
Mahavamsa was “seldom consulted by the priesthood, and consequently rarely 
found in the temples”, an assertion difficult to verify and probably exagger¬ 
ated. 24 Although these declarations were meant to present the work as that of 
an outsider scholar, as can be gathered from the introduction, Tumour relied 
on a Buddhist commentary of the work (the Mahavamsa Tiled) as well as on the 
help of Buddhist monks he met in Sabaragamuwa and Kandy. 25 

The later history of Mahavamsa translations deserves a whole book of its 
own. For our purposes, it is sufficient to note that the text became closely en¬ 
tangled with religious controversies between Buddhists and Christian mission¬ 
aries and with the expression of anti-colonial sentiment. For example, at the 
end of the nineteenth century, Tumour’s work was republished posthumously 
and amended by a Pali scholar, Louis Corneille Wijesinha (1834-1895), the son 
of a Wesleyan Methodist minister who had been progressively attracted to 
Buddhism, converted and became a prominent Buddhist activist and scholar. 26 
Whereas Tumour limited himself to the Mahavamsa proper, Wijesinha added 


22 On this: Malalgoda 1976: 58-69; Sivasundaram 2013: 9: “British orientalism and explora¬ 
tion followed the intellectual pathways of Kandy by turning for texts and images to a class of 
monks, who emerged out of a reformation of Buddhism undertaken under the patronage of 
the Kandyan kings in the 18th century. This became a programme of reformation which sought 
to resuscitate knowledge of Pali texts, a language that the British orientalists saw as holding 
the key to the Sinhala past.” 

23 Tumour 1837: II. As Berkwitz 2004: 63, showed: “Buddhist history [...] establishes a sense 
of subjectivity whereby a devotee is fashioned as a ‘patient’ of the Buddha within 
a relationship to the past that is shaped by historical narratives. Buddhist histories. In: this 
sense, worked to construct a past that defines one’s moral life in the present.” Needless to 
add, this conception of history is at odds with Tumour’s objective and chronological character¬ 
ization of the vamsas. 

24 Rogers 2002: 89. 

25 Cf. Walters / Colley 2006: 160 (who also point out the implicit power relation entailed in 
a rhetoric of “discovery”) and Tumour’s own admission that, if he had collected the material 
himself, he had been “assisted in the translation from the Pali by [...] native instructors”, 
Tumour 1837, vol. 1: III. 

26 Wijesinha 1889. 
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a translation of the Culavamsa which covers the period from 362 to 1781. 
In Wijesinha’s version, the Mahavamsa is made into a tool for defending local 
religion and politics: against the pretensions of Christian missionaries and, at 
a time when Buddhism had lost any form of official patronage, this locally pro¬ 
duced version powerfully reasserted what he saw as the natural Buddhist iden¬ 
tity of the island. 27 

In these different examples, scholarly texts presented as the work of outsiders, 
under the guise of “Western” editorial forms, are actually hybrid products combin¬ 
ing a number of different voices and echoing various, at times contradictory, socio¬ 
political and religious claims. To characterize any of these texts as representing an 
“emic” or “etic” point of view would be an uneasy task to say the least. 28 


1.2 Early archaeological “discoveries” 

In the study of material remains, the situation was not very different from that 
of textual study, with local expertise exerting a major influence on the works of 
the first British scholars, to the point that Sujit Sivasundaram can write that 
“British interest in exploration and antiquarianism followed the Kandyan tradi¬ 
tions of pilgrimage and religious travel, so much so that at times some ordinary 
Britons could be thought of as pilgrims rather than explorers, despite their sci¬ 
entific instruments.” 29 

This pattern is especially clear before the establishment of any institution con¬ 
ducting systematic archaeological investigations. A particularly telling example is 
that of Captain Chapman who visited different sites with Johnston’s “translations” 
in hand, and produced the first scholarly article (1834) about the site of 
Anuradhapura, the Mahavamsa ’s major city. His description of the site is inter¬ 
spersed with quotations from the Mahavamsa and the Rajaratnakaraya which are 
meant to find confirmations of the text in the observation of material remains. 30 
For example, when discussing the court of the Bodhi tree in Anuradhapura, the 


27 On the government’s withdrawal from Buddhist affairs in 1853, see Evers 1964: 332. This of 
course tacitly entailed a further marginalization of Sri Lankan Tamil communities, a process 
that had however begun earlier (see Gunawardana 2002: 59). 

28 For a study of a Sri Lankan collection of palm-leaf manuscripts as part of a similar collabo¬ 
rating scheme between British officials and Buddhist elites, see Sweet 2014. 

29 Sivasundaram 2013: 9. 

30 On the privilege granted to textual over material data, see Schopen 1991: 4-5: “not only must 
archaeology support and amplify the literary sources, it must also be supported and amplified by 
them, otherwise it has no real use. It cannot be an independent witness. It cannot, therefore, tell 
a different story.” On the specific context of Sri Lanka, see Nissan & Stirrat 2002: 32: “Archaeology 
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centre of a well-established pilgrimage, and surprised to not find an exact repro¬ 
duction of the text, he quoted a passage from the Rajaratnakaraya connecting the 
tree in Anuradhapura with the supposed visit of the Buddha on the island and 
added different stories possibly told to him by his guides. 31 Commenting on an¬ 
other instance of collusion between a “scholarly observation” and an observation 
of Chapman’s guide, Sivasundaram writes, “British interest in these sites encour¬ 
aged Buddhist priests to present themselves as guides. [...] While the sources 
often present Europeans as lone discoverers, the brief mentions of guides, inform¬ 
ants, and priests need to be studied closely.” 32 

A few years later, Major Jonathan Forbes travelled to different regions of 
the island, again attempting to connect the places described in Tumour’s trans¬ 
lation with actual sites. He shared his observations in a book published in 
1840, Eleven Years in Ceylon. 33 Even if the text gives the impression that he was 
the main agent of his travels, occasional notes provide glimpses into a more re¬ 
alistic picture: that of Forbes being escorted from place to place by his native 
attendants and received in great pomp by local dignitaries. 34 


1.3 Sri Lankan epigraphy: From Colombo to Bern 

In 1868, an Archaeological Commission was appointed by Sir Hercules Robinson 
(1824-1897), with the stated intent to protect “architectural structures and other 
works of art”. In the first stage, it limited itself, however, to creating an inventory 
of sites with photographs and drawings. 35 As was expected, the main sites for 
this project were those of the two ancient capitals of Anuradhapura and 
Polonnamwa. This cataloguing not only “archaeologized” sites that were active 


proceeded alongside investigation of the written chronicles of the island. [...] The physical re¬ 
mains became a testament to the historicity of the chronicles.” 

31 Chapman 1834: 465. 

32 Sivasundaram 2013: 154-155. 

33 Forbes 1841. 

34 See, for example, the transition between the first-person singular of “From Kurunaigalla, 
I went six miles upon the Trinkomalee road to see a native suspension-bridge” (Forbes 1841:196, 
emphasis mine) to the first-person plural in “The distance to Anuradhapoora, although only 
eighty miles, occupied us three days: this slow progress was in consequence of the number of 
persons who accompanied us, to carry our supplies and their own when we should pass on be¬ 
yond the cultivated and inhabited portion of the district” (Forbes 1841:199, emphasis mine). 

35 Devendra 1959: 23. 
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religious centres, 36 but also classified them according to religious and ethnic 
denominations. An important scholar who worked in this framework, T.W. Rhys 
Davids (1843-1922) sojourned in Sri Lanka from 1863 to 1873, a time during 
which he learned Pali in Galle and directed the Archaeological Commission. 
He developed a particular interest in ancient inscriptions, “written in old and 
forgotten alphabets”, 37 in Galle, Matara, Dambulla, Matale, Tamankaduwa, 
Anuradhapura, and Padaviya, publishing tentative translations in the Journal of 
the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and in issues of the Indian 
Antiquary. 38 He also took an active part in the abovementioned classification 
project: for example, translating an inscription recording a donation given by the 
minister of a fifteenth-century king, he remarks that the reward mentioned for 
the king’s family, svargamoksa (“release in heaven”), “sounds more Hindu than 
Buddhist” - and thus difficult to clearly categorize. 39 This was all part of a wider 
process of making Buddhism itself a separate “religion” and assuming that this 
tradition was entirely exclusive from other ones in theory as in practice. 40 
A German scholar, Paul Goldschmidt (1850-1877), succeeded Rhys Davids as the 
director of the Archaeological Commission, and from 1875 on, travelled to differ¬ 
ent places on the island in order to study and collect inscriptions. In his travels, 
he was again helped by local informants who showed him the different sites they 
deemed worthy of interest and who, his successor tells us, “took a real interest in 
the history of their country”. 41 His work was interrupted by his untimely death in 
1877, preventing him from publishing the results of his research 42 


36 For a similar process in the context of Indian religious sites, see Ray’s contribution in the 
present volume (p. 206-207). 

37 Rhys-Davids 1870-1871a: 1. On the scripts used in Sri Lankan inscriptions, see Salomon 
1999: 151: “The scripts employed include early regional varieties of Brahmi, the Sinhalese 
script at various stages of development, and occasionally other Northern and Southern Indian 
scripts.” On the history of Indian epigraphy more generally, see Salomon 1999:199-225. 

38 Wickremeratne 1985:102. 

39 Rhys-Davids 1870-1871b: 24, the Vaeligama inscription. About another inscription trans¬ 
lated by Rhys-Davids (Rhys-Davids 1870-1871c), E. Muller notes: “[H]e [Rhys-Davids] states 
that the chief interest of the inscription lies in the simultaneous gift to Hindu and Buddhist 
temples, showing that as at the present day so in the year A.D. 1400, Buddhism was corrupted 
with Hindu rites, & c.” (quoted by Muller 1883: 69). 

40 On this process of reification, see Almond 1988: 10-13. For a study of Hindu (Vaisnava) 
influences on Sri Lankan Buddhist beliefs and practices in the medieval period, see Holt 2006. 

41 Muller 1883: 5: “[his death was] much lamented by his numerous friends and all those of 
the inhabitants of Ceylon who took a real interest in the history of their country” (emphasis 
mine). 

42 Except for a few isolated articles, such as Goldschmidt 1879. 
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The publication and further research was left to Eduard Muller (1853-1923) 
who had studied Indology and comparative linguistics in Berlin, Heidelberg, 
Tubingen, and Leipzig in 1870-1874. 43 His dissertation, accomplished under 
the guidance of Ernst Kuhn (1846-1920) at the age of 21, was entitled Der 
Dialekt der Gathas des Lalitavistara (Muller 1874) - a linguistic analysis of 
a Buddhist Sanskrit text that had acquired much fame by then thanks to the 
French translation of a Tibetan version (Foucaux 1847). After this early 
work, Muller left for England and dedicated himself to English literature, 
Indian studies, and Celtic studies. 44 These seemingly disparate topics were re¬ 
lated (for him) through comparative linguistics, with the assumption that they 
feature similarities that can be explained by a shared heritage connected to the 
Aryan family of languages. In Sri Lanka from May 1878 to 1880, Muller was ap¬ 
pointed archaeological commissioner and worked with L.W. De Zoysa 
Mudaliyar (a Christian), himself chief translator to the government, and 
a collaborator to the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. In 
1881, Muller went to Bern and was eventually appointed as a professor of 
English philology and oriental languages. In that position, he published an im¬ 
portant number of translations from Pali, edited texts for the Pali Text Society 
as well as a Pali grammar. 45 His main opus is however a compendium of Sri 
Lankan epigraphy. Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon (1883). To complete this 
work, Muller relied in part on Goldschmidt’s papers and in part on his own 
fieldwork, for which he undertook additional travels on the island. As he 
writes, “My first trip was to Hamabantota where I took up the work left unfin¬ 
ished by my predecessor. I subsequently visited the districts of Anuradhapura, 
Kurunaegala, Puttalam, and all those parts of the island of which I could get 
reliable information that they contained antiquities of historical interest.” 46 

Muller does not tell us about his learned interlocutors, but certainly they 
had their share of influence on what spots where selected for investigation. In 
general, however, he mostly expresses complaints about the natives, who are 
not worthy guardians of their historical heritage: 

The more modern ones [inscriptions], on the contrary, have been defaced to a great extent 
by the weather and also by the carelessness of the natives, who are in the habit of burn¬ 
ing straw and chaff on these rocks; in a few instances even I have heard of inscriptions 
being destroyed wilfully by the natives, either in hope to find a treasure buried 


43 These short biographical indications follow Wilhelm 1997. 

44 The interest in Celtic literatures is evidenced in Muller 1876-1878. 

45 Muller 1884, 1885, 1893. 

46 Muller 1883: 5, emphasis mine. 
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underneath, or in consequence of the mysterious charm attributed by them to the ancient 
Nagari character. 47 

In the introduction, Muller notes that he is perfectly aware of the risks entailed 
by following Buddhist documents too closely and that his intent is not to pro¬ 
duce a work associated to the history of Buddhism. 48 He wisely insists that the 
chronicles ( Mahavamsa, Culavamsa, etc.) should not be considered as “history” 
in any modern sense of the term. 49 For him, the most reliable guide to the re¬ 
construction of ancient history remains comparative linguistics, which he con¬ 
siders as the only way to tell where the first, Aryan, immigrants to Sri Lanka 
were coming from. 50 Even if this involved a theory of history that was no less 
problematic than Buddhist historiography, it made him cautious about not 
blindly mistaking Buddhist mythological foundation narratives for history. 
Ironically, however, this linguistic framework assimilating Buddhists to the al¬ 
ways active Aryans was nicely corroborating the Buddhist perspective itself, 
adding a scientific caution to it. 51 It is difficult to gauge in what measure this 
work (and especially the selection of inscriptions to be published) mirrors (or 
not) local views. It is clear, however, that Muller was careful in his textual pre¬ 
sentations and translations, which had very little analytical content. 

In other circumstances, Muller was slightly less cautious. This is particu¬ 
larly evident in works targeted at broader audiences, as for example in 
a speech on Sri Lanka given in front of the Bern Society of Geography in 1881 - 
one of the first texts on the topic in German and in the Swiss context. He begins 
by emphasizing the contrast between a dynamic West and a static and conser¬ 
vative East, before coming to the topic of religion: 


47 Muller 1883: 25. 

48 Muller 1883: 21: “The early history of Ceylon, as given in the old chronicles Mahavansa, 
Dipavansa, Rajawaliya, etc., cannot be considered as history in that sense of the word in 
which it is now generally used. Mahanama and the author of the Dipavansa, although being 
natives of Ceylon, did not intend to write a history of their country, but a history of Buddhism, 
and therefore the conquest of Ceylon and all the events up to the time of Devanam Piya Tissa 
were to them merely a sort of an introduction.” 

49 Muller 1883: 69: “As we have seen in the pillar inscriptions of the 10th and 11th centuries, 
the Sinhalese kings often call themselves by other names than those given in the Mahavansa, 
and we have, therefore, to take into consideration chiefly the language and the contents of the 
inscriptions.” 

50 Muller 1883: 24. 

51 For a detailed analysis of similar discourses formulated in this period and involving the 
Aryan/Semite distinction, see Olender 1992. 
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The history of Ceylon begins when the country was converted to Buddhism by the apostle of 
the emperor Asoka. [...] From there on, the Buddhist religion has been the dominant one, 
even after it entirely disappeared from India, and even now, the Buddhist are a clear major¬ 
ity, even if a few districts went to Christianity already in the time of the Portuguese. 52 

Applying a slightly modified conception of Hegel’s view on world history, 53 
Muller suggests that Buddhism had been the “active force” that had started Sri 
Lankan history - in a way similar to Christianity in Europe. Legitimated by 
comparative linguistics and an idealized vision of Aryan civilization, Muller 
imagined (as Rhys-Davids had done before him) a full conversion of the island 
to Buddhism and a pure religion being progressively corrupted by Hindu practi¬ 
ces in later times. 54 In this way, Muller partially rehearsed, in a discourse and 
to an audience deemed to be “exterior”, a view compatible with that of the 
Buddhist monks themselves, a view that was particularly important in the po¬ 
lemic context of the latter part of the nineteenth century. The rest of the presen¬ 
tation provides a relatively balanced history of the island, especially if one 
compares it with other contributions of the same journal, for example dealing 
with African societies. 55 Muller however concludes with an apology for the 
British regime, which “freed” the natives “not only from the Portuguese and 
Dutch but also from its local kings”. 56 


2 Concluding thoughts: Ventriloquist orientalists 
and subversive natives? 

After this survey of different projects that dug into Sri Lankan pasts, we can 
return to the methodological ground. It is difficult to describe the points of 
view associated with the different projects simply in the terms of “etic” or 
“emic”. First, most scholarly projects surveyed here have been elaborated in 
a collaborative framework that makes them “hybrid” from the very beginning: 
they mix an internal characterization of local history with an external descrip¬ 
tion of the same. Describing a scholarly work as the product of a single author 
tends to be more a rhetorical strategy to give it a particular authority (in the 
eyes of a specific audience) than an accurate description of its actual 


52 Muller 1881-1882: 2. 

53 Hegel 1963: 109-131. 

54 Muller 1883: 70. 

55 See, for example, Lenz 1881-1882: 125-132. 

56 Muller 1881-1882: 19. 
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genesis. 57 This erasing of local epistemic sources is particularly patent in 
Upham’s publication of the Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, Tumour’s 
translation of the Mahavamsa or in the first archaeological studies of the is¬ 
land. In this sense, these works mirror both an intention of speaking from the 
outside and a more or less faithful retranscription of how things are conceived 
from an internal point of view. Nevertheless, Upham, Tumour, Goldschmidt, 
and Muller all made valuable contributions to the history of the Sinhalese cul¬ 
ture - with the work of Goldschmidt and Muller being particularly groundbreak¬ 
ing in that it provided ways to decipher inscriptions previously thought as 
written in “forgotten alphabets”. In this measure, and even if their work was also 
echoing the ideological concerns of their informants in a ventriloquist mode, 
these authors expanded the conceptual framework about Buddhism and South 
Asian languages in Europe. 

Secondly, our examples display a few ways in which “Orientalist” scholarly 
projects could be subverted and redeployed in the local context. This shows 
that the same scholarly product can easily move from one level to another, 
from the “emic” to the “etic” and back again, depending on the context in 
which it is deployed (audience, publishing framework, institutional affiliation). 
This epistemic fluidity is evident in Buddhist scholars selecting specific texts or 
acting as guides for archaeologists, in Wijesinha’s re-edition of Tumour’s 
Mahavamsa or in Muller’s association of a local view of history with compara¬ 
tive linguistics. This is reminiscent of several cases explored by Nile Green in 
his study of evangelical missions in South Asia, in which local actors repeat¬ 
edly managed to redirect missionary projects (such as Bible translations) to ful¬ 
fil their own, non-evangelical, agenda. 58 

Similar patterns are at work in other chapters of the history of archaeology in 
colonial settings, as shown in the recent works of Upinder Singh on the early 
days of the Archaeological Survey of India and Himanshu Prabha Ray on Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler (1890-1976). 59 In both cases, the relation between Europeans 
and Indians is fraught with ambiguity and the archaeological projects are soon 
loaded with local nationalist (or regionalist) interests. For dealing with such 
cases, and complicating the “emic”/“etic” binary framework, recent considera¬ 
tions about cultural transfers and the circulation of knowledge are certainly wel¬ 
come. It becomes then possible to taken into account not only the fundamental 


57 Tavakoli-Targhi 1996 has named this process “orientalism’s genesis amnesia”. 

58 Green 2014: 109, who emphasizes how “Muslim translators used Bible work as an opportu¬ 
nity to access missionary firms’ technologies, contacts and capital and to redirect them to¬ 
wards their own agendas.” 

59 Ray 2007; Singh 2004. 
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hybridity of cultural and scholarly products but also their ability to move across 
different “regimes of truth”, much like in a kaleidoscope. 60 In this sense, and 
while fully acknowledging the asymmetries of power, 61 figures such as Upham 
and Muller, as well as their Sri Lankan advisers, appear as “partners” in a work 
of cultural translation that could be re-semanticized in various ways, to the use 
of various audiences. 

Finally, returning to the “emic”/“etic” distinction, and as Pike himself had 
noted, 62 the question is certainly not to privilege one or the other perspective 
or, even worse, to consider them as mutually exclusive. It is rather about locat¬ 
ing the production of knowledge within specific discursive constellations and 
their respective interests. 63 It is a good reminder that scholarly activities that 
might look “neutral” at first, such as a translation or the collection of epi- 
graphic remains, are not produced out of nowhere and ought to be conducted 
with a minimum of reflexivity. 64 And even if the “emic” or the “etic” perspec¬ 
tive turns out to be “messier” than expected, the dyad at least keeps some 
value as a heuristic distinction. 
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Alexander Cunningham appointed its first director general (1861-1885), 
barely three years after colonial rule had been established in the subconti¬ 
nent. The setting up of the ASI coincided with another major activity of the 
colonial state, namely the extensive railway and road-building period, with 
the railway contractors being responsible for the greatest damage to archaeo¬ 
logical sites. In the nineteenth century, conservation and repair, which were 
looked after by local governments, formed no part of the ASI’s responsibili¬ 
ties. In 1895, after the post of director general of the ASI had lain vacant for 
some years, the future of the Archaeological Department was reconsidered 
and it was decided to direct it exclusively towards conservation. The Ancient 
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and of revenue generation. 1 In an anthropological study Mary Hancock has 
addressed some of the issues of urban expansion, cultural memory, and 
a reconfiguration of the past with reference to the southern Indian city of 
Madras or Chennai. 2 This chapter is a modest attempt at understanding the 
transformation of religious architecture into monuments through colonial 
legislation. 

Traditionally, an endowment to the temple meant the pooling of resources 
for the ritual requirements of the deity. It knit together several corporate units 
such as families, caste groups, monasteries, kings, etc., either as donors or tem¬ 
ple servants and linked the temple to a complex decentralized network located 
in its agrarian or urban landscape. Norms governing the functioning of these 
units varied from temple to temple but were by and large “legitimated by 
a shared idea of the past, of hallowed convention, which is based on a fragile 
consensus”. 3 

This fragile consensus, however, was irrevocably transformed first by the 
East India Company as it sought to establish its authority in the seventeenth 
century in the Madras Presidency in south India and later by the colonial gov¬ 
ernment through laws, such as the Religious Endowments Act XX of 1863 and 
antiquarian laws passed under Bengal Regulation XIX of 1810 followed by an¬ 
other legislation referred to as Madras Regulation VII of 1817, which vested the 
government with the power to intervene if public buildings were under threat 
of misuse. In keeping with the theme of this volume, this chapter examines leg¬ 
islation promulgated by the British in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century relating to the preservation of monuments and archaeological sites as 
a means by which the production of knowledge of the past was regulated in 
colonial India and the sites themselves came to be controlled. 

I begin by discussing traditional methods of maintenance of religious archi¬ 
tecture. Scholars have suggested that the obsession with form and architecture of 
religious shrines is a practice that has its beginnings in new disciplines, such as 
that of art history, in nineteenth-century colonial India. Form was considered 
less important by the worshipper in the precolonial period when the focus was 
on setting and cultural landscape. The sixth to ninth-century poems of the Tamil 
saints, the Alvars and the Nayanars, identify a variety of abodes of the gods 
Vishnu and Shiva and describe these as being located in fertile fields, hills, and 
forests. Thus for the worshipper, the sacred resided not only in the temple but in 


1 Ray 2007; Ray 2008: 417-449. 

2 Hancock 2008. 

3 Appadurai / Breckenridge 1976: 205. 
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the entire site around it and this also has a bearing on ways in which strategies 
for protection and preservation are inscribed in the architectural treatises, as is 
discussed in the first section. 4 

This understanding of a dynamic sacred landscape was radically altered 
with the introduction of new laws to categorize a structure or “monument”, 
rather than the cultural landscape; and also to “preserve” it, as discussed in 
the second section, which deals with the establishment of the Archaeological 
Survey of India (ASI) in 1861 and the legislation introduced by it, especially the 
Ancient Monuments Preservation (AMP) Act 1904. The final section highlights 
some of the cases where the colonial state violated the new law in order to 
appease local sentiments. Thus this chapter traces the uneasy relationship be¬ 
tween two trajectories relating to the past: one of tradition and local religious 
practices, the other of colonial legislation. 


Traditional methods of maintenance of religious 
architecture 

The Mayamatam, a treatise on architecture, was compiled in south India between 
the early ninth and the late twelfth century CE, when a large number of temples 
were constructed in the region. It devotes a whole chapter to a discussion of res¬ 
toration or jirnodhara of temples, lingas, pedestals, images, and other construc¬ 
tions. 5 The chapter makes a distinction between temples whose characteristic 
features are no longer visible and those which continue to retain their distinctive 
attributes. In the case of the former, the temple could be enlarged and improved 
with better or different materials used in its reconstruction. In cases where tem¬ 
ples retained their original form and structure, care was to be taken to use the 
same materials as used earlier and ensure that the integrity of the architecture 
would be retained. To what extent this distinction reflects the reality on the 
ground and the understanding of the sacred is not evident from available data. 
The Mayamatam is a general treatise that codifies the essence of contemporary 
architecture in the Tamil region within the Saivite Agamic tradition and does not 
aim to be a “rule book” of south Indian architecture. 

As discussed by Leslie Orr, with the exception of royal temples, such as 
the Kailasanath or Vaikunth Perumal temples built by the Pallavas or the 
Brhadisvara at Thanjavur, which have acquired “monumental” status in recent 


4 Orr 2010: 497. 

5 Dagens 1997: ch. 35. 
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years, other shrines demonstrate that the comprehension of sacredness also 
impacted renovation. For example, the central shrine was often completely 
demolished and reconstructed as it was not considered especially sacred, and 
there are several examples of this complete overhaul from the tenth and elev¬ 
enth centuries. 6 There is inscriptional evidence dated to the seventh century 
that refers to the dismantling of the vimana of a temple and its reconstruction. 
This was also the case with the Bhaktavatsala temple at Tirukkalukkundram, 
where the twelfth-century vimana was replaced in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. This practice of reconstructing Shiva temples in Tamilnadu 
continued well into the nineteenth and twentieth centuries and was often spon¬ 
sored by wealthy Chettiar families. This was based on the premise that a temple 
is continually renewed and remade through restoration and renovation. 7 

Tamil inscriptions recording grants to temples include donations for worship 
and repair and also provide references to disruptions in this routine as a result of 
troubled times, for example as a result of crop failure, oppressive taxation, and 
war. 8 There are also instances of change in rituals and hence a reorganization of 
temple spaces. An example may be quoted from Melkote, located 48 kilometres 
north-west of Mysore and 157 kilometres south-west of Bangalore which is one of 
the four Sri Vaishnava centres. Legends recorded in ancient texts, such as the 
thirteenth-century Guruparamparai refer to Ramanuja’s visit to Karnataka from 
Tamilnadu where he recovered the image of Narayana. With the help of 
Visnuvarddhana, he built a temple for the image and organized puja-vidhis ac¬ 
cording to the Isvara Samhita of the Pancaratra Agamas. He also arranged for the 
management of the temple by constituting a body of fifty-two functionaries 
(Ayvattibbaru). These narratives were popularized in several sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century Sanskrit and Kannada works, and repeated in the songs of 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa. 9 

The examples quoted above relate to the Hindu temple, but they were by no 
means restricted to it, as is evident in writings on early Kashmir that refer to the 
memory of generous donations by the third-century BCE King Ashoka of the 
Mauryan dynasty that survived well into the twelfth century when the sacred 
landscape was reconfigured in accordance with then current priorities. Valuable 
insights into this transformation are provided by the Rajatarangini of Kalhana, 
a Sanskrit kavya of 7,826 verses divided into eight books or tarangas of differing 


6 Orr 2010: 502-503. 

7 Branfoot 2007: 105-125. 

8 Orr 2010: 502. 

9 Vasantha 1991: 35-36. 
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length, which provides a sequential narrative of the rulers of Kashmir from the 
earliest times until Kalhana’s own. 10 

Kalhana attributes to Ashoka the foundation of Srinagar!, the old capital. 
Ashoka also figures as the patron of the ancient and famous Saiva shrine of 
Vijayesvara. There the king is said to have replaced the old stuccoed enclosure of 
the shrine with a new one of stone and to have erected two temples. 11 In Book I, 
Kalhana places a long eulogy of the Buddha and the Bodhisattva in the story of 
Kritya who persuades Ashoka’s son Jaulaka to build the Krityasrama vihara. It is 
possible that Kalhana was repeating a local legend that associated the remains 
with those of an ancient Buddhist vihara. This is by no means the only reference 
to a king establishing a vihara - on the contrary, there are several instances of 
royal generosity towards the Buddha that Kalhana repeats. For example, the wife 
of King Amrtaprabha placed an image of Buddha in the vihara that had been 
built by a wife of King Meghavahana. 12 Similarly the pious King Jayapida set up 
three Buddha images in a large vihara. 13 These examples can be added to, but 
the point is evident that the twelfth-century Rajatarangini presented a dynamic 
record of viharas, Buddha images, and shrines as forming an essential part of the 
sacred geography of Kashmir, which was modified in accordance with the royal 
patronage of Shaivism rather than Buddhist sites. In the nineteenth century, the 
Rajatarangini acquired historical dimensions as the Hungarian archaeologist 
Aurel Stein (1862-1943) not only translated the text, but also used it for identify¬ 
ing archaeological remains associated with the kings of Kashmir. 

Stein was twenty-five when he landed at Bombay to begin work at Lahore’s 
Oriental College and the Panjab University. In 1892 he published a critical edition 
of the Rajatarangini based on extant Sanskrit manuscripts of the text. He supple¬ 
mented the work of translation by a series of tours to archaeological sites in 
Kashmir and in his notes to the text, incorporates information on topography, 
archaeological remains, and local customs. Stein visited the village of Kitshom 
in May 1896 and found sculpted remains near the two village mosques. He also 
traced the basement of a quadrangular enclosure to the north of the village. In 
the centre of the enclosure was a 4.6-metre-high mound that may have contained 
the remains of a stupa. 14 The emphasis on a chronological ordering of sacred 
geography resulted in it being frozen in time in the early twentieth century. 


10 Stein 1961 [1900], vol. I, book 1:17-19. 

11 Stein 1961 [1900], vol. I, book I: 106. 

12 Stein 1961 [1900], vol. I, book III: 464. 

13 Stein 1961 [1900], vol. I, book IV: 507. 

14 Stein 1961 [1900], vol. I, book I: 26, footnote 147. 
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This text-based archaeology was by no means limited to Stein, but had 
been practised in India since the nineteenth century by several members of the 
ASI, especially Alexander Cunningham (1814-1893) who had creatively used 
the fifth-century Sri Lanka chronicle, the Mahavamsa, to identify archaeolog¬ 
ical sites associated with the historical Buddha. 15 In the next section, the focus 
shifts to the ASI and the changes it introduced as it tried to balance the require¬ 
ments of modern methods of conservation practised in Britain with traditional 
practices in India. 


Conservation and repair: The Archaeological 
Survey of India 

The ASI was founded in 1861 and Alexander Cunningham was appointed first an 
archaeological surveyor and later the director general (1861-1885). Many of those 
involved in archaeological work, especially in the nineteenth century, played 
a dual role, being both military personnel and colonial administrators who were 
also engaged in survey and digging. The primary interest of an “excavation” was 
in collecting sculptures, inscriptions, and coins. Thus, the objective in a stupa ex¬ 
cavation was to reach the deposit at the centre of the structure and excavation 
techniques consisted of digging a shaft from the top to the core: “Colonel 
Mackenzie’s and General Stuart’s inscription hunting at Bhubaneshwar made the 
Brahmans of Orissa so mistrustful of all enquirers that Kittoe, while on his tour 
in that province, strongly urged the Asiatic Society to return any inscriptions 
from Orissa that they happened to possess.” 16 

While official British accounts are replete with references to ignorant 
locals, bigoted Muslims, and avaricious zamindars, they seldom mention local 
resistance to the pillaging of the Indian archaeological heritage, of which there 
are several examples in ASI archives. The agitation of 1907 around the 
Neelichhatri temple at Delhi under the general-directorship of John Marshall 
may be cited here. Marshall had sought to remove the rare Mughal tiles that 
formed a part of the roof of this small Hindu shrine to the Naubat Khana 
Museum. The dismantling sparked a spontaneous agitation. Work was eventu¬ 
ally stopped at the intervention of Delhi’s deputy commissioner. 17 


15 Ray 2014. 

16 Prinsep 1838: 435; Imam 1966: 176. 

17 Lahiri 2000: 691-692. 
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As the example of the Taj Mahal shows, conservation was done in a haphaz¬ 
ard manner and without much thought or strategy. In 1808 a Taj Committee was 
appointed and Lieutenant Taylor was entrusted with repairs, which cost more 
than 100,000 rupees during the administration of the Earl of Minto. 18 Repair and 
cleaning of the outer surface was undertaken with the help of the Chief Engineer, 
Colonel Hyde; the missing stones were replaced and the mosaic renewed. In 
place of inlay stones, Taylor used coloured chunam, which was washed out and 
damaged during the rains. Further restoration work was done by Dr Murray in 
1864 and Mr Alexander, executive engineer of Agra, in 1874 at a cost of 70,926 
rupees. This involved the restoration of the inlay work, regilding of the finial on 
the main dome, the resetting of the pinnacles of the gateway, which had fallen, 
and the repair of the main dome with Portland cement. 19 Clearly, this restoration 
had paid no heed to the traditional binding material of lime plaster used in 
Mughal structures nor had it employed traditional craftsmen capable of handling 
intricate inlay work. 

Thus in the nineteenth century, conservation and repair had formed no part 
of the ASI director general’s responsibilities. Nevertheless, several concerned offi¬ 
cers, including Rivett-Carnac, submitted two memoranda to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal urging that the Society appeal to the Government of India to issue some 
simple administrative rules for the better protection of antiquarian remains in 
the various provinces of the country from destruction by tourists and by the even 
more dangerous class of tourist guides, as well as from destruction through use 
as ballast by railway contractors. He gives examples of the excavations of ancient 
monuments for ballast for the Fatehgarh and Kanpur railways. Another of the 
evils he complains of is the dilettante excavator for coins and relics, who if he 
finds anything, is almost certain to keep it to himself and never make this find 
public. 20 

Finally, in 1904, the AMP Act was promulgated by Lord Curzon, the then vice¬ 
roy of India (1899-1905) at a time when John Marshall was director general of ASI 
(1902-1928). An outcome of the 1904 Act was that ASI drew up a list of monu¬ 
ments of “archaeological, historical or artistic significance” which were declared 
protected monuments and came under the purview of the central government. 
Others that did not fall in this category were left in the care of provincial govern¬ 
ments. In addition to these two somewhat ambiguous categories of monuments, 
another caveat appeared for the case of a “living” monument where worship was 


18 Preservation of National Monuments, First Report of the Curator of Ancient Monuments in 
India for the Year 1881-81, 1882: 4. 

19 Vats 1946: 5. 

20 Anonymous 1879: 105-106. 
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being conducted. Rituals and religious practices were permitted to continue, but 
the state had the right to intervene if the structure was left in need of repair or if 
the trustees attempted to change the nature of the shrine or to desecrate it. 
Clearly, restoration was not permitted. For implementation of the new rules, John 
Marshall published a Conservation Manual in 1923, a regulatory seventy-page 
text, prescribing stringent rules for the practice of monument preservation. 

Indra Sengupta has suggested that the rules and laws drafted by ASI were 
the result of pressure from the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
(SPAB), which had been established in London in 1877 and was campaigning 
for a uniform code for the preservation of monuments in Victorian England and 
Western Europe. 21 Thinkers such as William Morris and John Ruskin had 
launched an anti-restoration movement that promoted the conservation of 
buildings against the contemporary trends of church restoration and Gothic 
revival. Thus the agenda of SPAB, which was rooted in the specific cultural 
concerns of nineteenth-century Europe, was transposed through Curzon and 
Marshall to India and the ASI was made responsible for its implementation. 
This conservation code was contrary to the practice of restoration prevalent in 
the subcontinent, as we saw in the previous section. 

It is no doubt correct that Curzon sought information from various countries 
where similar legislation had been implemented. Based on this information, 
a draft bill was prepared and circulated to local governments and administrations 
for response. Rao Bahadur Budree Dass and 420 other signatories presented 
a memorandum to Curzon on 7 January 1904 on behalf of the Jain community. 
Their primary concern was against the compulsory acquisition of religious shrines 
for conservation purposes, as permitted under the Act. The memorandum con¬ 
tended that this provision should be changed and shrines would need to be vol¬ 
untarily put under government protection without in any way compromising 
either the performance of ritual or entry of persons not allowed in accordance 
with religious tenets. A similar petition was submitted by members of the Kashi 
Sujan Samaj of Benares. 22 Thus clearly there was disquiet among local groups 
with reference to the inclusion of “living” monuments under worship, though 
many of the princely states such as those of Hyderabad, Bhopal, and Udaipur 
expressed support for the Act. Deborah Sutton has explored the implications of 
AMP Act 1904 for the practice of Hindu ritual in temples under worship, such as 
the pouring of libations, offering of fruits, renovations of sculptures, etc., and the 
resulting conflict between the aesthetics of conservation and the practice of 


21 Sengupta 2013: 21-37. 

22 Pant 2012: 258. 
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worship in shrines that had now been categorized as monuments. She has dis¬ 
cussed these issues with reference to the temples of Odisha, especially the 
Lingaraja and other shrines in the city and the sun temple at Konarak. 23 

An issue that is often neglected is the role of writers such as James Fergusson 
(1808-1886), an indigo merchant, and his study of Indian architecture, in the crea¬ 
tion of iconic “Hindu” and “Muslim” spaces which thereby further exacerbated the 
religious identities of structures. 24 Ferguson’s classification was essentially within 
a racial-religious framework and the limits of Dravidian architecture were defined 
by the spread of people speaking Tamil, Telugu, Malyalam, and Kanarese. 25 

In addition to introducing a racial-religious element in the categorization of 
monuments, the colonial government through the AMP Act 1904 introduced sev¬ 
eral far-reaching changes and enabled direct intervention by the state once the 
protection of monuments came to be regarded as a public good, as has been dis¬ 
cussed by Umakant Mishra in the context of the monuments of Orissa. 26 The Act 
was clearly interventionist and made the colonial state the owner and guardian 
of the notified monuments; it authorized the state to acquire land required to pre¬ 
serve a monument and access to it, and allowed for punitive measures to prevent 
damage to it. These land regulations and punitive rules had far-reaching implica¬ 
tions in alienating communities living near shrines who had traditionally been 
a part of the protective system of temples. 27 

These changes were by no means applicable only to Hindu temples and 
Buddhist monastic sites, but impacted those across the religious spectrum. It is 
often suggested that Mughal buildings were chosen for preservation on a priority 
basis, as the British saw themselves as their natural and legitimate successors. 28 
The next section discusses whether this suggested preference could be sustained, 
considering that one of earliest archaeological excavations in India in 1830 was 
that of a Buddhist stupa at Manikyala north-west of Rawalpindi, an extensive 
Buddhist site located on the Grand Trunk Road in present-day Pakistan by Jean- 
Baptiste Ventura (1792/3-1858), one of the French officers in the employ of the 
Punjab court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839). This is an issue that has 
been discussed in detail elsewhere 29 ; here I will limit myself to the site of 


23 Sutton 2013: 135-166. 

24 Desai 2007: 282-283. 

25 Fergusson 1910: 39-40, 302. 

26 Mishra 2015: 236-274. 

27 Ray 2012: 69-84. 

28 Etter 2011: 123-146. 

29 Ray 2014. 
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Sarnath six kilometres from Varanasi and the changes introduced there as colo¬ 
nial intervention sought to legitimize its “Buddhist” identity. 


Sarnath: A new temple at the archaeological site 

The first director general of ASI, Alexander Cunningham, had an abiding interest 
in Buddhism, which he argued could only be understood through archaeology, 
as it was not mentioned in the Puranas or other Sanskrit texts. As mentioned ear¬ 
lier, Cunningham used the Mahavamsa to identify sites associated with the his¬ 
torical Buddha, who is said to have died in 543 BCE. In this endeavour, he found 
the travels of the seventh-century Chinese pilgrim Xuanzang an invaluable guide 
and tried to identify sites mentioned by him during his surveys. In 1794 a stone 
image of the Buddha inscribed with the “ye dhamma hetu pabhava [...]” verse 
had been found along with two urns near the Dhamekh stupa 30 and in 1835 
Cunningham opened the Dhamekh stupa at Sarnath. This was followed by sev¬ 
eral seasons of excavations conducted at Sarnath by Major Kittoe (1851-1852), 
C. Horne (1865), F.O. Oertel (1904-1905), Sir John Marshall (1907), H. Hargreaves 
(1914-1915), and Daya Ram Sahni (1927-1932). The Ashokan pillar and its capital 
were discovered in excavations conducted there in 1905, as also was a twelfth- 
century inscription recording new constructions around this time. Another re¬ 
markable aspect of Marshall’s excavations was the large number of Jain and 
Hindu icons that were unearthed at Sarnath. Marshall did not explain the pres¬ 
ence of Jain and Hindu images at the site and these have generally received little 
attention in secondary writings, which have continued to identify Sarnath as an 
important Buddhist site associated with the preaching of the first sermon by the 
Buddha, and as also the location of the pillar inscription of King Ashoka, in keep¬ 
ing with the reified categorization introduced by James Fergusson. 

This “Buddhist” categorization of Sarnath was further supported by the 
Mahabodhi Society which was founded in Colombo in 1891 for the revival of 
Buddhism in India and for restoring the ancient shrines of Bodh Gaya, Benares, 
and Kusinara. Ven. H. Sumangala was elected president of the Society, and the 
American Colonel Henry Steel Olcott (1832-1907) its director. Anagarika 
Dharampala (1864-1933) was the moving force behind it, and in 1892, the office 
of the Society was moved to Calcutta. The early twentieth century thus saw sev¬ 
eral new developments resulting from the increased assertiveness of the 
Mahabodhi Society, one of these being claims of ownership rights to Buddhist 


30 Asiatick Researches V, 1798:131-133. 
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shrines, archaeological sites, and relics which had been recovered from stupas 
during illegal digging and had found their way to museums in the nineteenth 
century. 31 

Of relevance to us is the new Buddhist temple or the Mulagandhakuti vihara 
at Sarnath, an ancient archaeological site, which was the brainchild of 
Dharmapala. It was planned and constructed with the help of large donations 
received from a generous patron of the Mahabodhi Society, Mary Elizabeth 
Foster (1844-1930) of Honolulu. It was said to mark the spot where the Buddha’s 
own personal meditation cell had been located. Built at a cost of 110,000 rupees, 
the Mulagandhakuti vihara was declared open on 11 November 1931 and to cele¬ 
brate the occasion, the colonial government presented the Society with relics 
found during archaeological excavations at the site of Taxila in present-day 
Pakistan. 32 A three-day programme was planned, including an exhibition with 
contributions from various countries. The day of 13 November 1931 was devoted 
to a discussion of “The Future of Buddhism with special reference to the Revival 
of Buddhism in India” and was presided over by Mr. B.L. Broughton (Oxon), 
vice-president of the British Mahabodhi. 

A contemporary news report described the Mulagandhakuti vihara as 

an impressive and stately example of how ancient and modern architectural styles may 
be combined without the sacrifice of beauty. Crowned by a lofty stupa like spire, which 
has been given three smaller companions, and faced with red-sandstone from Chunar, 
the new place of worship looks towards the south, gazing forever upon those rich memo¬ 
rials of a past age of Buddhist supremacy, which the archaeologist’s spade has brought to 
light again at Sarnath in recent years. 33 

The new vihara comprised an assembly hall and a shrine room separated from 
each other by a monolithic lintel. The Buddha image in preaching attitude inside 
the shrine was a copy of the famous image found at the site and kept in the 
Sarnath Museum and was made by the School of Art in Jaipur. 34 The gigantic 
stone portal supported a dharmacakra design and the walls were painted with 
scenes from the life of the Buddha. 

The relics were carried in a silver casket and brought in a procession to the 
Mulagandhakuti vihara on an elephant. The procession circumambulated the 
vihara three times and the casket was then taken inside and placed on the altar 


31 Ray 2014. 

32 Anonymous 1931a:10. 

33 Anonymous 1930: 4. 

34 Anonymous 1931b: 4. 
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in front of the Buddha image. In his message on the occasion, Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote: 

Numerous are the triumphal towers built to perpetuate the memories of injuries inflicted by 
a murdering race upon another. But let us once for all, for the sake of humanity restore to 
its full significance, this great memorial of the generous past to remind us of the ancient 
meeting of nations in India for the exchange of love, and for the offering of the treasure left 
to the world by the Blessed One to whom we dedicate our homage. 35 

The Society continued to receive relics found in archaeological excavations. 
On the first anniversary of the opening of the Mulagandhakuti vihara, the 
ASI gifted the Mahabodhi Society relics unearthed during excavations at 
Nagarjunakonda on the Andhra coast. 36 “The relic was discovered in a tiny 
round gold box, together with a few gold flowers, pearls, garnets and rock- 
crystal beads.” 37 In 1933 Dharmapala was ordained a bhikkhu at Sarnath, and 
he died there in December of the same year, aged 78. 

In April 1934, the director general of the ASI started negotiations with the 
Mahabodhi Society for the enshrinement of the relics from Mirpur Khas in the 
Society’s newly constructed temple, Mulagandhakuti at Sarnath. 38 On this occa¬ 
sion, the colonial government was represented by Mr J.F. Blakiston, director gen¬ 
eral of Archaeology who said in the course of his speech: 

If the first relic that was presented at the inauguration of the Vihara in 1931 illustrated the 
spread of the Dhamma in the Gandhara country, the second one offered at the first anni¬ 
versary betokened its prosperity in the lower basin of the Krishna River. The relics which 
I have the honour to present to you today emanate from a site in the lower Indus valley 
where the influence of Buddhism was equally prevalent. 39 

The report continues that “until any better identification is in the field it may be 
tentatively accepted that the relics found at Mirpur Khas are those of the Great 
Founder of the Buddhist Faith and the Arhat Upagupta”. The presented relics 
were then taken in procession from the museum to the Mulagandhakuti vihara 
for enshrinement. Mr Devapriya Valisingha, the general secretary, announced 
that the Society made no distinction on the basis of caste, and scheduled castes 
or harijans were as welcome in the temple as any other community. 


35 Anonymous 1931c: 10. 

36 Anonymous 1932: 10. 

37 Anonymous 1938: 4. 

38 Anonymous 1934: 14. 

39 Anonymous 1935: 12. 
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The ASI was constantly under pressure from religious and other groups clam¬ 
ouring for the conservation of monuments affiliated to them. The assistant trea¬ 
surer of the Mahabodhi Society wrote to Mortimer Wheeler, then director general, 
drawing attention to the deplorable condition of the Dhammika stupa where 
thick bushes of grass several feet in height had grown on top of the stupa and the 
path around and leading to it. 40 In his response, Wheeler urged, “due to ad¬ 
vanced war conditions this year the allocation of funds for work of this kind has 
been reduced to a very bare minimum, and much work, therefore, which would 
normally have been carried out has inevitably been postponed. I will, however, 
give special attention to the matter raised by you, and can promise you that any 
necessary action within our power will be taken.” 41 Thus the reconfiguration of 
the archaeological site of Sarnath continued with the Mulagandhakuti vihara, an 
early twentieth-century construction being now accepted as an integral part of 
the ancient site. 

Finally, it is evident that colonial legislation relating to archaeology in¬ 
troduced in the subcontinent radically transformed the nature of religious 
architecture through the creation of monolithic categories of Hindu, 
Buddhist, Jain, and Islamic monuments. The AMP Act of 1904 further exacer¬ 
bated their situation by defining proprietary rights in the land around monu¬ 
ments and creating artificial boundaries. Another far-reaching consequence 
of this Act was to reject the traditional practice of restoring Hindu temples in 
favour of conservation practices as defined in Britain and Europe by the 
SPAB. However, the AMP Act 1904 was neither applied uniformly to all reli¬ 
gious groups nor in all cases that came up before the ASI. An appropriate 
example of its partisan implementation is the permission it gave for the set¬ 
ting up of a new Buddhist temple in close proximity to the archaeological 
site of Sarnath. In the context of the present volume, the examples from the 
Indian subcontinent provide evidence for the reconfiguration of visions of 
the past through not only the production of archaeological knowledge, but 
more importantly, by categorization of ancient architecture as “monuments” 
and through legislation that resulted in allowing the colonial state to gain 
physical control of the sites. 


40 Archaeological Survey of India file No. 16D/2/45: Dhammika stupa at Sarnath: Letter dated 
15 November 1944. 

41 Archaeological Survey of India file No. 16D/2/45: Dhammika stupa at Sarnath: No. 1016/C 
dated 20 November 1944. 
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Abstract: In the aftermath of the British conquest of Malakand, the Swat valley 
became a sort of “quarry area” from which to extract sculptures earmarked for dif¬ 
ferent destinations: military messes and private collections, museums in India and 
Great Britain, auction houses and the antiquary market in Europe, etc. All these 
activities were partially curbed and/or regulated thanks to a very advanced law, 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII, 1904). Nonetheless, the legal situa¬ 
tion in Swat remained unclear. Despite the efforts made by the legislators in 
British India to place the archaeological heritage under legal protection, in Native 
States, like Swat, there were no clear rules, and the procedures remained a matter 
directly discussed with the court. A recently discovered archival fonds illustrates 
that situation in detail. When in 1956, nine years after the end of British India, 
Giuseppe Tucci secured a Pakistani excavation licence for Swat, the situation was 
still unchanged. According to other documents, it was Tucci who convinced the 
wali to introduce the Act VII, 1904 in Swat. As a natural consequence, legal field¬ 
work started, and a museum with a Pakistani curator was established in Swat. 

Keywords: Malakand, Swat, Aurel Stein, British India legislation, Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act 1904 

The beginnings 

The origin of this contribution is the serendipitous discovery of an archival col¬ 
lection in Pakistan in 2008. 1 In the summer of that year, security conditions in 
Swat had been seriously deteriorated by the Taleban uprising, and a military 


1 A brief note on the discovery was first submitted to South Asian Studies, where it was finally 
published, but only in 2015 (Olivieri 2015a). The entire corpus was then fully published 
(Catalogue, Commentary, Appendices and apparatuses) in Olivieri 2015b. Additional information 
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cordon sanitaire had been imposed around the area. While I was (in vain) await¬ 
ing permission to enter the valley, I was lodging in the Political Agent’s guest¬ 
house, in Malakand Fort, at the gates of Swat. This was the same building in 
which Aurel Stein (Fig. 1) himself had stayed on several occasions, the first time 
in December 1896 together with Alfred Foucher. Very little had changed in the 
meantime - same furniture, same garden, same landscape, almost the same 
circumstances. 

The Political Agent of the time, the generous successor of a long series of 
great names, decided to take advantage of my forced presence, and invited me 
to classify the documentary material in the Fort’s Licence Room where the old 
British archives were stored in a state of indescribable degradation. I did my 
best to clean up and classify hundreds of files and to preserve them from being 
pulped. My attention was drawn by three among these hundreds of folders. 
I requested and received permission to photograph and study the documents 
which were ultimately published in 2015. 

The three folders (Fig. 2) contained 344 documents of various kinds, all refer¬ 
ring to archaeological activities and the protection of cultural assets between 1896 
and 1937 in the area under the jurisdiction of the Malakand Agency, including the 
neighbouring Native States, namely Dir, Chitral, and Swat. The more interesting 
aspects include the description of how the extraordinary legislative instrument of 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act (VII, 1904) came into being and its suc¬ 
cessive amendments up to 1933. 2 As we shall see, Malakand played an active role 
in its creation, even though it is curious to note that there was no direct correspon¬ 
dence between the Political Agent and the archaeological authorities. 

The explanation for this, as well as the disorganization plaguing the 
Archaeological Survey 3 in those years, lies particularly in the status and posi¬ 
tion of the agencies, advanced posts in the tribal area which reported to 
the Foreign Department and directly on the viceroy, whatever the matter in 


and perspectives on the subject of this article can be found in Brancaccio 2018, and indirectly, in 
Mairs 2018. 

2 In some loci of Olivieri 2015b, Olivieri 2018a, and Olivieri 2018b, I utilized mistakenly the 
denotation of “Ancient Monumentjs] Protection Act.” It was, of course, just a lapsus calami, 
but - I have to admit - a particularly misleading one. In fact, that name refers to another law 
promulgated first in 1882 with successive amendments in 1900 and 1910, for the protection of 
the ancient monuments in the United Kingdom. I owe my apologies for that. 

3 The Archaeological Survey of India (ASI) was a governmental body operative from 
1861-1871 to 1947 (under British India). A. Cunningham and J. Burgess were the first two direc¬ 
tors general. After a period of decline, ASI was reshaped in the framework of the Lord Curzon’ 
policy, and J. Marshall was appointed as director general (1902); the last director general be¬ 
fore the Partition was M. Wheeler. 
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Fig. 1: Aurel Stein and the exiled raja of Tangir, Shah Aiam. Saidu Sharif, March 1926 
(Photo Courtesy Miangul Archive). 
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Fig. 2a-c: The covers of the three folders (Photos by the author. Courtesy of ISMEO). 
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question. Moreover, the free zone in which illegal digging was carried out and 
from where came most of the material smuggled into British India, consisted of 
the tribal territories for which the military police or customs officials were re¬ 
sponsible, and thus the Political Agent and not the archaeological authorities. 


Legalities 

Let us dwell on this particular point in order to describe an aspect that in my 
opinion is particularly important. British legislation governing archaeological 
matters may be defined in terms of three fundamental steps. In 1863 a set of 
regulations were approved governing the protection of religious monuments, 
which were defined as the monuments actually in function. In this phase the 
cultural asset is the building itself, its architecture, and, in particular, the place 
of worship. 

The 1878 Indian Treasure Trove Act, which was certainly inspired by the 
director general of the Archaeological Survey of India, Alexander Cunningham, 
provided the first instrument aimed exclusively at the protection of artistic, ar¬ 
chaeological, and historic assets, prohibiting their exportation. This was an im¬ 
portant step as it separated the value from the function, focusing on the artistic 
and/or historical significance of both monuments and objects. 

The ultimate instrument was the 1904 Ancient Monuments Preservation 
Act, completed in 1947 by the Antiquities Export Control Act (XXXI, 1947). For 
the first time, it introduced the idea of object of archaeological interest, regard¬ 
less of the aesthetic and/or economic value of the object itself. 4 

On closer scrutiny, it appears that the legislation was conceived for reasons 
not linked to the archaeological dimension. The 1863 regulations arose out of 
the need to exercise control over the places of worship, and the 1878 and 1904 
laws out of the need to curb illegal activities. The latter specifically included 
the smuggling of coins, inscriptions, and sculptures. Of course, the sculptures 
were mainly Gandharan pieces, “Graeco-Buddhist” sculptures, to use Foucher’s 
terminology. Gandharan art was the form in which both the European art col¬ 
lector and the British officer, having studied classics for a few years, were able 
to find known or comprehensible plastic values. 

In fact, large private collections sprang up, especially among military staff, 
in particular in Malakand. Nor did the museums lag far behind. Only a few 
months after the military conquest of Malakand, museums in British India were 


4 See Commentary to Document 16 in Olivieri 2015b: 178-182. 
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competing in Malakand to obtain the hastily unearthed prize items and Foucher 
was already taking a first batch of sculptures to France. In April 1896 Harold 
Deane, the first political agent, and later the first chief commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier Province, in his official diary (which was shared with the 
Foreign Department) harshly criticized the exportation of sculptures from 
Malakand to the European antiquarian market. 5 In 1897 the Foreign Department, 
in response to a request from Foucher to implement outright excavations, asked 
Deane’s advice. Deane, on the one hand, expressed the concern that Paris might 
possess more Graeco-Buddhist statues than London, and on the other, was 
aware that control over the archaeological areas could not be exercised by the 
government alone (above all, at a time of serious crisis and a downgrading in the 
role of the Archaeological Survey). 6 7 The letter encapsulates the entire issue that 
would later be developed in the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act: 

1) control of licensed exports towards European countries; 

2) control of illegal exports and unlawful digging; 

3) control of military private collections; 

4) need to reorganize the archaeological service; 

5) need to extend control over the archaeological areas, albeit also granting 
excavation and management licences to non-government agencies, and 
even to foreign savants (a clear allusion to Foucher). 

Subsequently Deane was instructed by the Foreign Department on the following 
points: illegal digging must be stopped, private collecting discouraged, foreign 
researchers (Foucher is again mentioned), should they have permission to exca¬ 
vate, must produce a complete descriptive list of any finds, the selection of items 
to be exported must be shared (the “half and half’ rule cited), the items ear¬ 
marked for the government are to be conserved in Indian museums, and the 
choice items sent to the British Museum. 

Despite the slowness of the bureaucratic apparatus, the debate leaked out, 
and in February 1899 the last former director of the Archaeological Survey, James 
Burgess, had to write the famous letter to the government of British India, which 
was copied to Malakand (Fig. 3)7 In his letter Burgess harshly criticized illegal 
digging, uncontrolled exports, especially to continental Europe, and stressed the 
need for a scientific method, which, it is stated, was used by the Germans at 
Pergamum. The matter was becoming increasingly urgent and the exchange of 


5 See Document 15 in Olivieri 2015b: 40. See also Brancaccio 2018. 

6 See Document 17 and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 41-42,182. 

7 See Document 28 (reproduced verbatim) and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 45-46, 
185-186. 
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Fig. 3a-d: “Burgess Report” (Document 28 in Olivieri 2015b). (Photos by the author. Courtesy 
of ISMEO). 
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Fig. 3a-d: continued 
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Fig. 3a-d: continued 
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Fig. 3a-d: continued 
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letters and the requests for opinions and for information about the state of affairs 
in the field and the measures taken was getting more and more pressing. The act¬ 
ing Political Agent, Henry MacMahon, in November 1900, at the behest of the 
Foreign Department Secretary, wrote that, viewed from the front line, there is 
a need for an ad hoc legal instrument. 8 In the absence of any legislative instru¬ 
ment, as suggested by McMahon, the only measure capable of putting a stop to 
smuggling to Europe is that of banning the importation of archaeological mate¬ 
rial from the Native States into British India. MacMahon would be the first to ex¬ 
plicitly introduce into administrative language the term “archaeological 
remains” in the place of “Buddhist remains”, and to suggest that the term “ar¬ 
chaeological materials” should be extended to include “ancient sculptures, carv¬ 
ings, inscriptions, ornaments and all finds within stone, wood and pottery”. It 
may be unequivocally claimed that the contribution made by Deane and 
MacMahon, a soldier and a diplomat, actually forms the basis of the future 
Ancient Monuments Preservation Act. Fortunately, we are dealing with two 
giants - Deane, whom we already know, and MacMahon, who was to become 
famous as the diplomat who negotiated the border between Tibet and India, and 
the settling of the Ottoman territories with the sheriff of Mecca. 

From here on - we are in 1901, Ford Curzon is viceroy - a lengthy correspon¬ 
dence takes place which will lead to the boosting of customs regulations, to the 
emanation of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act in 1904, and indeed to 
archaeology being declared a key matter for the colonial government. 9 


Situation on the ground 

The new legislation satisfied a number of needs including the administrative reor¬ 
ganization of the Archaeological Survey, and the repression of smuggling. The 
key issue was that archaeological material, even when it came from areas outside 
the administered territories, was perceived as belonging to (or receiving preferen¬ 
tial treatment from) the British. The archaeological item coming from British India 
was considered to be crown property and its exploitation to be protected. Indeed, 
the new law was founded on a protectionist principle, which had no equivalent in 
contemporary or subsequent British domestic legislation. For example - and this 


8 See Document 33 in Olivieri 2015b: 48. 

9 In 1916 the Indian Archaeological Policy 1915 was published, an official report that paved the 
path to the Government of India Act 1919 and the understanding of archaeology as “matter of 
interest to the central government”. See also Document 139 in Olivieri 2015b: 83-85. 
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must be clearly understood - the new customs regulations banned importation 
into British India, but not exportation to the United Kingdom. 

The illegal diggers active in Malakand, Swat, and surrounding areas - then 
as now - always worked exclusively to satisfy the demands of the market. And 
the market, both then and now, was not centred in Peshawar or Karachi. 

When the British arrived in the ancient Gandhara territories, no true anti¬ 
ques market existed there, with the exception of trade in ancient coins and 
hard stones, which was mainly organized by Hindu traders. Ancient Indian 
sculpture, almost always sacred in nature, was in nearly every case a sacred ob¬ 
ject in itself, which could be left unattended for centuries at a village crossroads 
without anyone dreaming of stealing it. At worst, but always for religious rea¬ 
sons, it might be disfigured, or decapitated. And this was more likely to occur 
in Swat and, in any case, in areas inhabited by “Afghan” populations. The local 
khans regarded with the greatest disinterest the memorabilia of the past dotting 
their territories. For instance, the khan of Pashat, between Dir and Chitral, actu¬ 
ally wrote a long and imaginative courtesy letter to Deane, who questioned him 
in 1896 about the archaeological sites in his possessions. The points of view of 
the two correspondents could hardly be more different: the khan had no idea 
what Deane was talking about. 10 Lastly, the wali of Swat began to collect sculp¬ 
tures only in the 1930s; that is, quite late and clearly out of emulation or else to 
give to his European guests as gifts. 

Oddly enough, the market was actually created precisely by the British mil¬ 
itary personnel along the frontier, by the European collectors, some of whom 
were also British, and by the competition among museums, also in British 
India. Stein had clearly grasped the import of so-called “Buddhist inscriptions”, 
and the implications this could have for instance on the problem of fakes. For 
example, the fact that Deane had promised a reward to anyone bringing an in¬ 
scription to Malakand created a kind of new profession which Stein ironically 
defined as the “wandering Taliban”, who strove to satisfy market demands by 
themselves producing these famous inscriptions in “unknown characters”. 11 

In spite of the new law, Stein, in his capacity of superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey (Northern Circle), in a letter dated 1913 to the Political 
Agent pointed out that the illegal exportation of sculptures to Europe via 
Karachi continued, that the British military personnel themselves were among 
the dealers, and that the source of a large proportion of these sculptures was 


10 See Document 13 and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 39,176. 

11 See Stein 1899a: 897, 901; Stein 1899b: 22. 
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the Swat State. 12 The grey area that Stein, in my opinion, was observing was the 
practice of rewarding illegal diggers or middlemen by purchasing items from 
them on the pretext of saving these from being dispersed. An unhealthy version 
of this practice sometimes followed by British civil and military officers was to 
have a site excavated by third parties and then to “save” the finds as it were by 
purchasing them. Once again, the government was frustrated by its incapacity to 
directly prevent this since it was not an illegal activity insofar as it was carried 
out outside the administrative borders. What was illegal and that remained so 
was the actual importation. However, this obstacle could be overcome by means 
of compensation precisely on the pretext of protecting and saving the object 
through a lawful practice. In the border territories, compensation could be antici¬ 
pated by the official who could then “sell” the object to the government. Should 
the government not be interested in the deal, the object would remain in the 
owner’s hands. It was in Malakand that the most striking case, which illustrates 
both activities, occurred in 1923-1924: a tug of war took place between the gov¬ 
ernment and a Political Agent, Stewart, guilty of having accumulated a huge col¬ 
lection of sculptures obtained “on demand” from Swat. 13 The defence of Stewart, 
who was ultimately obliged to donate a good part of his collection to the museum 
of Peshawar, was based on the fact that (a) the legislation referred to was not 
applicable outside the frontiers; (b) the Archaeological Survey was a secondary 
department and notorious for its inefficiency; (c) the little good that had been 
done was thanks to independent researchers, mostly foreigners (a further refer¬ 
ence to Foucher); (d) the attention was being focused on trifles while in continen¬ 
tal Europe, as well as purchasing the best Gandharan items, well-organized and 
profitable excavations were being carried out in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 


Field archaeology 

Such was the atmosphere surrounding Stein’s mission in Swat in the spring of 1926, 
which (not accidentally) came at the same time as the recognition by the British 
government of the wali of Swat, Abdul Wadud Miangul, as the ruler of the Yusufzai 
State of Swat (the durbar “coronation” ceremony was held on 3 May 1926). 14 


12 See Document 113 and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 72-73,199. 

13 See Documents 121, 123-126, 128-131 (Olivieri 2015b: 75-81), and 176 as well (Olivieri 2015b: 
98). See also the Commentaries of Documents 121,123-124,130-131 (Olivieri 2015b, below). On the 
“Stewart incident” see Brancaccio 2018. 

14 His reconnaissance in Swat was published in Stein 1929 (as personal narrative) and Stein 1930 
(as archaeological report in the Memoirs of the ASI). On the Swat State, see Farulc-ul-Islam 2014. 
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This episode represented an enormous advantage for both parties. The British 
gained an extraordinary ally who provided a balance of power with the frontier 
Afghan populations. Swat could look forward to forty years of peace, moderniza¬ 
tion, and also territorial expansion (Fig. 4). 

The framework of the relations between the colonial government and Swat 
State included also the question of control of illegal digging. In a letter written 
in June 1926, the Political Agent Metcalfe informed the wali of Stein’s views of 
the wretched state of antiquities in Swat, as well as of the existence of unlaw¬ 
ful traffic, asking him to exert the necessary control (Fig. 5). 15 One phrase in 
Metcalfe’s letter introduces for the first time the possibility of extending the 
1904 Ancient Monuments Preservation Act to Swat: “The Government of India 
passed an order in 1924 making it a formidable offence to remove antiquities 
from the N.W.F. province or adjacent territory.” The reference to 1924 is clearly 
indicative that the decisions were taken after the conclusion of the Stewart af¬ 
fair. The wali’s response was polite but frigid. 16 

In 1931, while planning his second campaign in Swat, this time for excava¬ 
tion purposes, Stein asked the Political Agent what the status of the Native 
States was as regards archaeological matters (Fig. 6). He received no reply. 17 

From the Malakand fonds we know that Stein finally entered Swat in 1933 with 
a view to excavating the Barikot hilltop and the Buddhist sacred area of Amluk- 
dara. Stein’s excavations - which could not be implemented at the time since he 
broke his collarbone after falling from his horse and left Swat only a few days after 
entering it - was certainly authorized by the Archaeological Survey of India. If the 
target was a territory within British India, Stein’s excavations would have been 
qualified as licensed to a private researcher by virtue of his acknowledged scientific 
reputation, exactly as required by the existing legislation. But what was exactly the 
situation in the Native States? 18 Even if Stein had received permission from the 
wali, under what legal status would he have been able to export his finds from 
Swat into the British territories? The difficulties arising out of the legal status of 
a find excavated in Swat are exemplified in the long correspondence of 1934-1935 
referring to the final destination of sixteen sculptures seized and returned to the 
wali and ultimately donated by him to the museum of Peshawar. 19 


15 See Document 137 and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 83, 207. 

16 See Document 138 and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 83, 207-208. 

17 See Document 312 and its Commentary in Olivieri 2015b: 151-152, 231-233. 

18 Or, more precisely, in the Native (or Indian) States which were not provided with a specific 
law/agreement with the central government, like instead the states of Hyderabad, Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Mysore (and Bahawalpur?) (see Commentary to Document 312 in Olivieri 2015b: 233). 

19 See Documents 175-177, 180-182,184-186, 188, 189 (Olivieri 2015b: 97-104). 
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Fig. 4a-b: The celebration of the durbar “coronation” ceremony, Saidu Sharif, 3 May 1926. In 
PI. 4.b Abdul Wadud, the badshah or waii of Swat, is sitting to the proper right of the chief 
commissioner Col. J.W. Keen. The future and last wali of Swat, Miangul Jahanzeb, is crouching 
in front of Keen. (Photos courtesy of the Miangul Archive). 
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Extract, from a letter dated 29th May 1926 from Sir 
Aurel Stein, K.C.I.E., to the Hon'ble Lt-Colonel VI.J. 
Keen G.I.E. .C.B.E., Chief Commissioner,H.VI.P.P. 


. 


11 


There rensins ample scope for systematic excavations, 
and the time for them, I hope, will come. Meanwhile it 
would be a great thing if the Budhist ruins in Swat 
proper could be protected thereafter, through the Miangul, 
from that destructive*irresponsible digging*, for the 
sake of supplying “Buts" to amateur collectors, from 
which they have suffered much until quite recently. gjjgfF 
I believe it would not be difficult to assure this 
thus to render a real service to future research, if itfegs 
attention of successive political agents cou: 
to the importance of the matter. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 
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Fig. 5: Typewritten extract of a letter by Aurel Stein dated 29 May 1926 (Document 136 in 
Olivieri 2015b). (Photos by the author. Courtesy of ISMEO). 
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Fig. 6 a-b: Autograph letter by Stein dated 31 July 1931 (Document 312 in Olivieri 2015b). 
(Photos by the author. Courtesy of ISMEO). 
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Fig. 6 a-b: continued 
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In 1938 Evert Barger and Philip Wright carried out the first official excavations 
in Swat. 20 The two researchers worked under licence from the Archaeological 
Survey and in the Memoirs of the latter, according to the terms of the licence, pub¬ 
lished the results of their work. The final destination of the items is not completely 
clear - certainly the wali’s collection (now in the Swat Museum), and the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London. 21 We have no knowledge of the documents, as our 
corpus ends in 1937. No doubt letters of importation must have been drawn up - it 
would be interesting to ascertain exactly on what legal basis. 


Twenty years later 

When he started planning his archaeological programme in Swat in 1955, 
Giuseppe Tucci was evidently aware of these legal problems. 22 The British govern¬ 
ment was no longer in control, although the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act 
was still functioning in Pakistan. Tucci obtained a licence from the Department 
of Archaeology and Museums, which had inherited the functions of the 
Archaeological Survey. But Swat was still an autonomous state and would remain 
so until 1969: it was dependent on Pakistan in matters of foreign policy, currency, 
and the postal system. For the Italian legal tradition, archaeology requires a legal 
framework, which is ultimately represented by the role of the state or civic muse¬ 
ums as repositories of every legally excavated object. Therefore, in 1958, as attested 
by documents in other archives, Tucci had to convince the new wali to accept that 
the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act could be extended to Swat. 23 As 
a consequence, in 1958 the first nucleus of the Swat Museum (a public Pakistani 
building with staff contracted in Pakistan) was set up in Saidu Sharif. Only then 
could Tucci export the first batch of sculptures from the Butkara excavations that 
were earmarked for loan to the Rome Museo Nazionale. Exports characterized as 
sine die loans continued until 1976, when they were unilaterally discontinued by 
the Italians (Fig. 7). 24 


20 Their report, like Stein 1930, was published in the Memoirs of the ASI (Barger / Wright 1941). 

21 Also the Ashmolean Museum and the Bristol University? Pia Brancaccio, pers. comm. 
(London / Oxford, March 2018). More details on the 1938 expedition are in Barger 1938. 

22 Tucci made his first visit to Swat in 1955 (Tucci 1958). The excavation programme started 
the following year. 

23 These documents were found in the Pakistan National Archives and published in Tanweer 
2011. 

24 The rationale behind the decision was the concept that heritage should remain in the 
source countries. Italy, by the way, is one such source country. For an overview of the Italian 
Mission, which includes this specific question, see Olivieri 2006 and Olivieri 2018a. 
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Fig. 7a-b: Giuseppe Tucci (Fig. 7.b) and the first export licence issued in 1961 (Fig. 7.a). 
(Photos courtesy of ISMEO). 
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Fig. 7a-b: continued 
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The Forging of Myths: 

Heroic Cliches and the (Re-)Distribution of Roles 




Leonid Heller 

Archaeologists in Soviet Literature 

Abstract: This chapter attempts to approach Soviet literary works that refer to, in 
one way or another, the topic of archaeology. The attempt unfolds in three steps. 
First, several particular literary works are discussed, two “geographical novels” in 
which the geographer Vladimir Arsen’ev recounts his travels to the Far East and 
tells the story of his guide Dersu Uzala, an example of a “natural man”. A special 
stress is put on the importance of this fact-and-fiction work; the avant-garde finds 
in it a new narrative pattern and at the same time it inspires a genre that becomes 
crucial in the system of socialist realism. We discuss then the “Master”-“native” 
relationship typical for this genre. Then we define the differences between sym¬ 
bolic roles assigned to various earth sciences in the Soviet culture: geographers 
controlling the present, geologists the future, and palaeontologists the past. 
Archaeology, in being dependent to a larger degree on the ever-changing party 
politics, has the most fragile position in this hierarchy. Nevertheless, the Soviet 
system had a use for it. In the last part of the paper, we give a brief overview and 
a rough typology of the literature inspired by archaeology. 

Keywords: Soviet literature, archaeology in the Soviet Union, archaeological 
prose, archaeology and national myths, documentary genres 

1 An explorer and a “native”: Arsen’ev’s “Master” 
narrative 

The issues addressed in this chapter are more complex and differentiated than 
its title may suggest. Without any claim to exhaustive treatment, we shall try to 
set some marking posts in a field waiting for further exploration. Our attempt 
unfolds in three steps. First, we will discuss a particular literary work. Then we 
shall sketch out a very rough model of how this text works and how the genre it 
contributed to popularizing operated inside the Soviet culture’s system. Finally, 
we shall give a rough typology of Soviet literature referring to, one way or an¬ 
other, the topic of archaeology. 

The works we would like to consider in this first part are two fact-and- 
fiction books - Across the Ussury Kray (Po Ussurijskomu kraju ) (1921) and Dersu 
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Uzala (1923) 1 - written by a military geographer, Vladimir Arsen’ev; they depict 
the author’s travels in the wilderness of the Russian Far East, near the Chinese 
border. The central figure of the two novels 2 is the local guide, the Gold (here 
“Gold” refers to ethnicity; terms Nenets or Udege are used today) prospector 
Dersu Uzala, famed throughout the world thanks to the eponymous movie by 
Akira Kurosawa and the interpreter of his role, a Tuvan actor named Maxim 
Monzuk. 

Why take interest in these novels? To begin with, they fit neatly the 
“Master”-“natives” pattern that is central to this book. The novels’ structure can 
be seen as a double Bildungsroman with inverted development lines: the author- 
narrator learns to appreciate and to understand his guide, a not very talkative 
“natural man”, through a kind of telepathic bond, as well as his relation to nature 
and the world of living creatures. After some time, the narrator - a student - 
wants to become a teacher; he takes Dersu to the city and tries to share with him 
the miracles of modern civilization. There is no happy ending to the story. Dersu 
gets sick, wants to get home, leaves the city, and is killed at its outskirts by a thief 
going for his new rifle, the narrator’s token of their friendship, the only thing of 
value the modern world granted him. 

Read from a postcolonial perspective, the story would tell us about the fail¬ 
ure of a “Tolstoyan” vision of relations between two worlds, modern and “natu¬ 
ral”, and about the impossibility of cultural exchanges. Different paradigms of 
knowledge would appear as incommensurable; tragic or simply melancholic ac¬ 
cents of Arsen’ev’s narrative would indicate the inadequacy of the Rousseauian 
utopia to the reality. The story, however, can be perceived differently, as that of 
a friendly contact with the Other, a friendship frustrated by circumstances but 
precious enough to be cherished and remembered. It is this second interpretation 
that prevailed in Soviet Russia. Although the expeditions described by Arsen’ev 
took place well before the Revolution of 1917, the novels written between 1913 
and 1915 were printed only in 1921 and 1923 respectively, turning out a huge suc¬ 
cess throughout the entire Soviet era. The catalogues of Russian central libraries 
show more than a hundred reprints in all periods of the Soviet era including that 
of the hardest Stalinist censorship, and today Arsen’ev’s books are still reprinted. 
Dersu Uzala stands for the Other considered both different and equal, worthy of 
respect and consideration, source of an authentic and valuable vision of reality. 
A member of an ethnic “minority”, in this case a native hunter, can be such an 


1 Arsen’ev, 1921, 1923. See the English editions: Arsenyev 1939, 2016; French editions: 
Arseniev 1939,1977. 

2 The third part of the trilogy, written and published much later, has different protagonists 
and exploits a more conventional model of geographical narrative. 
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Other, but so can a robot or even a being from another planet, as Alexej Tolstoj 
pictured it at exactly the same time in The Revolt of the Machines (Bunt masin ) 
(1924), 3 4 his version of Karel Capek’s R.U.R.f and in his Martian novel Aelita 
(1923, film version in 1925). 5 

The second reason to invoke Arsen’ev’s novels is that they fascinated the 
literary avant-garde of the 1920s, and more specifically, the futurist and formal¬ 
ist avant-garde united by Mayakovski in the LEF (the Left Front of Art) review. 
The theorist of the group Victor Sklovskij (Shklovsky) declared that “geography 
has more interest for us than any talented writer” 6 and proclaimed Dersu Uzala 
as a model for a prose of the future with its devices and functions renovated, 
a prose with the narrator and protagonists overlapping, and in which romanc¬ 
ing becomes “factographic”. About ten years later, Maxim Gorky, a dedicated 
adversary of all formalism, called for a new prose not unlike that imagined by 
the Lefists: purged of romance narrative and psychology, socially useful, based 
on facts. With alleviated narrative devices and a controlled ideological content, 
documentary prose ( ocerk or sketch, essay, report, travel notes), printed at first 
in several revues started by Gorky, entered as an important component into the 
system of socialist realism. 

We are in the midst of our subject; one of the basic traits of ocerk literature 
is that it copes with different “minorities” and their particularities. 


2 The native and socialist realism 

One of the foremost LEF activists, Sergej Tret’jakov (Tretyakov) invented neo¬ 
documentary genres such as the bio-interview, a biography in which the depicted 
person speaks for him or herself, representing the poor and the exploited, invisi¬ 
ble and inaudible until then. Den Si-Hua (1930), 7 Tret’jakov’s best known work, 
juxtaposes the voice of the narrator and that of a Chinese peasant to tell the life 
and growing political conscience of the latter. The story never strives for objec¬ 
tive or dispassionate description: on the contrary, its style is charged with shock¬ 
ing effects, daring ellipses, poetic rhythms; it has clear futuristic and Orientalist 
tones. The romance seemingly abandons the plot, but instead of disappearing, 
the drama permeates the very flesh of the narration. This new model echoes the 


3 Tolstoj 1924. 

4 Capek 1924. 

5 Tolstoj 1923. 

6 Sklovskij 1925: 295. 

7 Tret’jakov 1930. 
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evolution of the quasi-documentary “poetic” cinema of Dziga Vertov, Sergey 
Eisenstein, and others; Vsevolod Pudovkin’s Storm over Asia (Storm nad Aziej) 
(1928), for instance, brilliantly illustrates the cinematographic treatment of the 
“Master”-“native” theme. 

Such examples shed some light on one paradoxical (or contradictory) aspect 
of the Soviet cultural paradigm, or more exactly, of the way it functioned: its cen¬ 
tral subject or even its moving spirit - the emancipation of the oppressed by their 
own forces - was given form through either a modernist (romantic) aestheticizing 
or a “realistic” toning down. A line of literary production, if not a neatly defined 
genre, developed, zigzagging between these two poles. It brought into existence 
not only Soviet textbook novels such as Man Changes His Sldn (Celovek menjaet 
kozu) (1936) by Bruno Jasenskij (Jasienski) 8 or Alitet Goes to the Hills (Alitet ukho- 
dit v gory) (1947) by Tikhon Semuskin, 9 10 but also some very non-conformist texts. 
Andrej Platonov’s masterpiece can be associated with this line, the novella Soul, 
or Dzan 10 (written in 1935-1936 but unpublished for decades), a metaphysical leg¬ 
end about the rebirth of a nomad tribe, or - metaphorically -humanity, set in 
a Turkmenian desert. 

A story of this kind can accentuate or, on the contrary, cover up, depending 
on the case, the role of the “transcriber” who holds a pen, a microphone, or 
a camera, but it remains essential for the narrative structure. The technique of 
recording does not only shape - it reshapes the voice and/or the presence of the 
protagonists: anthropologists know well this problem. 

On a side note, let us remark that the present-day postcolonial position was 
almost entirely anticipated in the Soviet criticism of revolutionary and post¬ 
revolutionary years: the same accusation against the guilt-laden Western civiliza¬ 
tion, the same propensity to sacralize the condition of minorities and the hope to 
improve it by decree, the same passion in disclosing (or deconstructing) relations 
of domination in every discourse. This profoundly ambiguous ideological bend 
reverberates through generations in most of “nativist” conceptions of today. 

Notwithstanding the “paradox of the transcriber”, the Soviet representation 
of the non-Russian Other - called before the Revolution, inorodec (outlander) 
and tuzemec (native), and after it, nacmen (member of a national minority) - 
unfolds as the story of their emancipation from the colonialist yoke to depict 
them then as active participants in the construction of socialism. Topically 
and/or narratologically speaking, this means a permanent condemnation of 


8 Jasenskij 1936. 

9 Semuskin 1947. 

10 Platonov 2010. 
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Western and Asiatic (Japanese) imperialisms and an equally permanent praise 
of the Russian elder brother, always a comrade in struggle, never the enemy. 
This presupposes an effort, at times sincere, at times feigned, of empathy with 
this particular Other and of letting them tell, like Dersu, like Den Si-Hua, their 
own story and the story of their people. This is what Aleksandr Fadeev does in 
his unfinished The Last of the Udege (Poslednij iz Udege ) (1931-1933), 11 an epic 
application to the peoples and landscapes of Arsen’ev’s Far East of a romanti¬ 
cism a la Fenimore Cooper strengthened by historical materialism. 

The basic topical cliches persist, of course, such as a Russian doctor who 
works beyond the polar circle to become a legend among the Yakuts, a Moscow 
envoy whose help is necessary to set in motion the liberation process in 
Chukotka, and so on. But already in the first Soviet talkie, Nikolaj Ekk’s Road to 
Life (Putevka v zizn’) (1931), a young Tatar outlaw impersonated by the Mari actor 
Ivan (Jyvan) Kyrla stole the show from his educator Nikolaj Batalov, one of the 
most popular actors of the day. 

Soviet literature quite promptly integrated “national minorities”: the Tadjiks 
Sadriddin Ayni and Mirza Tursunzoda, the Azerbaijanis Mehdi Huseyn and 
Samad Vurgun, the Uzbek Gafur Gulom and others; translations into Russian 
made them known on the all-Union scale, and they were then further translated 
from Russian into different languages, first in the Socialist countries, then in the 
rest of the world. They were decimated, just like their Slavic colleagues, during 
the Great Terror (1936-1938) which was supposed to integrate the Soviet country 
into a whole, beyond all local particularisms. World War II restored the status of 
the fighting non-Russians, and the post-Stalinist Thaw era was characterized, 
among other things, by a remarkable comeback of “national” or “Republican” 
authors. Some of them, like the Kazakh Olzas Sulejmenov or the Kirghiz Cinghiz 
Ajtmatov (Aitmatov), determined the outline of the Soviet literature for observers 
from both the inside and the outside. And if Ajtmatov finally remained within the 
official limits, Sulejmenov, pushed towards a dissident position, would define 
the new Kazakh nationalism and the new “Pan-Turkist” ideal. The roads these 
writers took fascinate us with their unexpected complications. To cite just one 
more example, a Chukchi writer, Jurij Rytkheu, one of the pillars of the literary 
establishment whose “native” prose at first fully endorsed the sweetened social¬ 
ist vision of reality, started to expose the often terrible truth about the real life of 
Russia’s Far North peoples after the regime’s collapse, as in his novel A Chukchi 
Anecdote (Cukotsldj anekdot) (2002). 12 


11 Fadeev 1931-1933. 

12 Rytkheu 2002. 
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One cannot say that these questions were never examined; however, more 
often than not, specialists studied the themes of the “North”, the “East,” or the 
“South” in Russian literature without viewing them in the light of more general 
critical perspectives. 13 

Some essential problems are yet to be formulated. We could ask, for in¬ 
stance, where and how one can speak about a profound difference between old 
and new literary schemes: for instance, between the “recording” of a Central 
Asian or a Far Eastern “native” and that of a Russian peasant as shown by the 
nineteenth-century authors. Do native authors see Russians with more acute¬ 
ness and estrangement than when seen through the eyes of Tolstoy’s Hadji 
Murat? It has been observed that the stance the cultivated, science-conscious 
part of the nation took in those times regarding the “people” was not unlike 
that of explorers or colonizers in exotic countries. 14 And after the Revolution 
the poet Alexej Gastev, promoter of the proletarian culture and a leading figure 
of both the Proletkult (Proletarian Culture) and the Fordist movements, openly 
proposed a programme of colonization of the peasant Russia by the new prole¬ 
tarian forces, which were as foreign to the peasant as the colonizers of the past 
were to the native populations. 15 

That is to say that the problem of picturing the dominant-dominated relations 
is by no means new for Russian literature. Let us add to this literary equation 
a new factor, the archaeological theme. 


3 Archaeologists in the Soviet universe 

How does the “archaeological narrative” enter the Soviet universe? We do not 
have at our disposal enough information and competence to give a full and co¬ 
herent answer to this question. Such an answer would require a good knowledge 
of the history of Soviet archaeology, of its links with the politics and the Party 
“general line”, of its fluctuations, of the purges of which it was, like the rest of 
the Soviet culture and society, the victim: the name “archaeology” itself disap¬ 
peared for several years, replaced by “History of Material Culture”. 

We lack this knowledge and have to limit ourselves with a few superficial 
observations. We are tempted to recall at this moment a cult film, A Letter 
Never Sent (Neotpravlennoe pis’mo ) (1960), made by the famed director of The 


13 See on that subject Heller 2007. For an exceptionally rich example to the contrary, see 
Slezkine 1994. 

14 See, for example, Etkind 2001. 

15 Gastev 1971: 282. 
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Cranes Are Flying (Letjat zuravli), Mikhail Kalatozov. It follows a group of geolo¬ 
gists searching for diamonds in the Siberian forests. The story is packed with 
adventures, heroic abnegation, romance (and a hint of a positive social mes¬ 
sage). The film was simultaneously a symptom of and one of the causes respon¬ 
sible for the geological craze among the Soviet youth in the 1960s. During the 
same period, there was an interest in archaeology - we will discuss it later - 
but on a lesser scale and concerning younger people. There was no Indiana 
Jones in the USSR. 

We take the risk of arguing that the Soviet imagination, with its popular 
and official geopolitical versions that were different but not very far apart from 
each other, considered the sciences as complementary ways to control the 
world: geographers as conquerors of the space, geologists as masters of the 
matter necessary for the economy and, by way of consequence, for the future, 
palaeontologists as controllers of the biological past, founding the laws of evo¬ 
lution and of anthropogenesis, essential for an historical materialist world 
view. As for archaeologists, who explore the past of various human societies, 
they were by principle suspect of variability and kept under surveillance. 

Is this the reason for the fact that they appear in Soviet literature only 
rather episodically? Like in Aleksandr Beljaev’s Airship (Vozdusnyj korabl ’) 
(1934), 16 where an imaginary Soviet expedition testing the finest dirigible in the 
world finds an Italian archaeologist lost in the Gobi Desert. He ends up being 
saved with all his finds in spite of the risk of overloading the airship. In Grigorij 
Adamov’s The Mystery of Two Oceans (Tajna dvukh okeanov) (1938) 17 the mem¬ 
bers of another expedition, equally imaginary but making use of a submarine 
this time, explore in a quite “archaeological mood” a sunken Spanish caravella. 
Our list of such occurrences is not very long. They are neither very common nor 
very pertinent to our inquiry. Nevertheless, this kind of description helps cap¬ 
ture the nature of what may be called the “archaeological marker”: an ancient 
object used to open a window into the hidden life of the past, a proof of its real 
existence, the same kind of proof as a feather or a flower brought from Paradise 
by its rare visitors in the Middle Ages. English-American science fiction knows 
these “archaeological markers” well, capable of transporting the observer to 
different times and spaces, as in Arthur C. Clarke’s classic The Sentinel (1951), 18 
or more recently, Mike Resnick’s Seven Views of Olduvai Gorge (1994). 19 
Something similar can be found in Soviet science fiction, starting with Efim 


16 Beljaev 1934. 

17 Adamov 1938. 

18 Clarke 1951. 

19 Resnick 2002 (1994). 
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Zozulja’s A Phonograph of the Past (Grammofon vekov ) (1919) 20 or Ivan 
Efremov’s A Shadow of the Past {Ten’ minuvsego ) (1945) 21 ; fossilized sounds in 
the first and fossilized “holographic” images in the second are such archaeolog¬ 
ical markers: their discovery allows the materialization, the making, of real 
long-gone epochs. 

Closer to our subject are those fragments of the travellers’ prose where the 
“natives” appear. Ivan Efremov (1908-1972), a prominent geographer and palae¬ 
ontologist, and a prolific writer, occupied a particular place in Soviet literature. 
His utopian and dystopian novels awakened science fiction after years of 
Stalinist stupor; and he penned some quite provocative historical prose about an¬ 
tiquity. In our context, he deserves mention as the author of non-fiction accounts 
of his travels, as well as of a number of short stories based on his experiences 
as a scientist, such as an authentic “archaeological story”, The Nur-i-Desht 
Observatory (Observatorija Nur-i-Dest) (1944), 22 where the narrator-explorer finds 
the ruins of an ancient city in the desert of Turkmenistan. The Road of the Winds 
{Doroga vetrov ) (1956) 23 is a travel journal in Arsen’ev’s vein, a first-hand report 
of a 1946-1947 palaeontological expedition through Mongolia and the Gobi 
Desert. It gives the impression - confirmed by other books of the kind - that ar¬ 
chaeology was sort of a second occupation for geologists or palaeontologists: it 
was there when it was needed, but its function was mostly auxiliary. This obser¬ 
vation is confirmed when we read Travels into Past and Future (Putesestvija 
v prosloe i buduscee ) (1950) 24 written by another great figure of scientific vulgari¬ 
zation, the geologist and geographer Vladimir Obrucev (1863-1956). For his 
imaginary team exploring the Gobi Desert, he chooses two palaeontologists and 
a geologist; the scientists of the same profile are enrolled for a team preparing to 
travel to Mercury and Venus. A specialist with an archaeological profile is not 
needed. 

Even equipped with the postcolonial theory such as we understand it, we 
cannot really find in Efremov’s text any underlying “Master”-“native” pattern; 
maybe we do not use the adequate critical tools, but still, it is difficult to discern 
there anything else than an attitude of respect towards the people of the desert. 
The narratological and semantical treatment of all members of the expedition is 
practically the same, be they Russians, Latvians, or their native employees, work¬ 
ers, and guides, to say nothing of young assistants, students, or scientists freshly 


20 Zozulja 1923 (1919). 

21 Efremov 1945. 

22 Efremov 1944. 

23 Efremov 1956. 

24 Obrucev 1950. 
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graduated from the University of Ulan Bator. However, we do sense that the latter 
cannot teach a lot, professionally speaking, compared to their more experienced 
guests from Russia. The narrator remarks that at the beginning of the journey, he 
was too dependent on the guide; however, after he has learned to drive in the 
desert, he could himself choose better trails, less dangerous for unstable trucks. 
But at another moment, he notes his admiration for a Mongol dweller of the des¬ 
ert, met by chance, who shows him a way to the mounds full of “dragon bones”, 
a cemetery of dinosaurs. Curiously, the description of the proud Mongol recalls 
the image of an Indian from a Fenimore Cooper anthology; is it useful to keep in 
mind that the iconography of exoticism, established in the nineteenth century 
and strongly influenced by the American writer (see Tolstoy’s descriptions 
of Chechens), was still productive in the Soviet era, as we have already seen in 
Fadeev’s epic. 

Let us call, for want of a better term, “geographical prose” this non-fiction 
literary tradition where geography intermingles with all other life sciences. 
Socialist realism gave this tradition a good place inside its own system, eager to 
reprint abridged versions of the pre-revolutionary texts and edulcorated scientific 
figures of the past turned into icons as examples to imitate; Arsen’ev and his 
Dersu Uzala were transformed into such icons. This tradition, as we see, contin¬ 
ued during the Soviet period. The archaeologists started to tell their own stories 
after the Thaw and in the 1970s, like Mikhail Masson in his Memoirs of a Central 
Asian archaeologist (Iz vospominanij sredneaziatskogo arkheologa) (1976), 25 
Valentin Laricev in his popularizing Faraway and Mysterious Asia (Azija dalekaja 
i tainstvennaja) (1968), 26 or Anatolij Derevjanko in The Land of Three Suns 
{V strane trekh solnc ) (1970). 27 The poet and children’s writer Valentin Berestov 
wrote a cycle of stories about archaeological excavations in Khwarezm based on 
his own experience: There Will Be No Adventures (Prikljucenij ne budet ) (1962). 28 
Biographies of renowned archaeologists started to appear, such as Derevjanko’s 
Search of the Deer with Golden Antlers (V poiskakh olenja Zolotye Roga ) (1980), 29 
which presents Anatolij Okladnikov, his life and scientific career. 

Finally, not as rich and not as brilliant as its geographical and geological 
counterparts, a Soviet Russian archaeological genre existed, which deserves 
a better analysis than we can do here. 


25 Masson 1976. 

26 Laricev 1968. 

27 Derevjanko 1970. 

28 Berestov 1962. 

29 Derevjanko 1980. 
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In an effort to put together some elements for a future typology of this litera¬ 
ture, we could start with what could be called a submarine archaeology literary 
genre. At the bottom of the ocean, one encounters the shadows of the past. It 
could be a sunken city or a lost world. Atlantis, which inspired Aelita, is still 
a model for such narrations, contaminated, voluntarily or not, with references to 
the mythical Russian city of Kitez. During the surge of the Soviet science fiction 
from the mid-1950s to the 1970s, we could count at least a dozen of such 
“Atlantis” novels. The topos of a lost underwater city became frequent in literature 
for the youth. A sound example of it can be found in Searching for Columbus 
(Isci Kolumba) (1986) by Ninel Maksimenko 30 : it blends together a secret kept 
throughout many years, “archaeological markers” proving the existence of fabu¬ 
lous underwater ruins, and old archaeologists and young archaeology enthusiasts. 

Another aquatic variation: under the sea one finds, as we already know, 
wrecks of Spanish galleons or pirate schooners. The word “treasure” is one of 
the most frequent in Efremov’s Road of the Winds. Efremov proves that behind 
any archaeological quest resides the dream of finding a hidden treasure. He 
had mostly “scientific treasures” in mind, material traces of ancient times, but 
he was well aware of the fascination that the idea of a treasure hunt exerted on 
the young and the old alike. 

Aleksandr Bcljaev’s novel The Marvelous Eye (Cudesnoe oko) (1928) 31 uncon¬ 
vincingly but logically pictures the difference between capitalist and socialist 
ways of treasure hunting: when an ocean liner sinks with a load of gold on board, 
as well as mysterious notes with formulae of a scientific discovery, the American 
divers do everything possible to rescue the first, and the Soviet divers to secure 
the second. 

Let us pause here for a small digression, with the observation that the varia¬ 
tions in the treasure hunt topos offer a good touchstone for testing the difference 
between traditions and/or literary situations: collective venture versus individual 
initiative, action spurred by a project of social utility or a hope for personal profit, 
motivated by an intellectual passion or a longing for physical and emotional ex¬ 
citement, and so on. The formalists of the 1920s thought that the classic Russian 
novel was poor in adventures because it was more interested in social details, 
psychology, ideas, and above all, language. 32 Jurij Lotman argued that the efforts 
of protagonists to climb the social ladder were the driving force of the Western 
novel plot, whereas the Russian plot would rather unfold around a dream to 


30 Maksimenko 1986. 

31 Beljaev 1928. 

32 For instance, Sklovskij 1922: 144-145. 
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change the world. 33 Still more hypotheses could be proposed, but we do not in¬ 
tend to plunge any further into the area of cultural semiotics. Let us content our¬ 
selves with observing that the Soviet culture did not create its Indiana Jones 
chiefly because it confined the heroic feat to the collective fields of war and la¬ 
bour and because Russian literature had not in the past had writers like Rider 
Haggard or Rudyard Kipling. In fact, some historical figures, for example the 
Cossack rebel Stenka Razin or the Cossack conqueror Yermak, became embodied 
in epic action heroes, but they entered folklore rather than elite and bourgeois 
entertainment. And so Russian literature gave birth to some colourful picaresque 
characters, but not to any equivalent to Allan Quatermain. 

Let us continue our rough classification. Beside stories like that of Efremov, 
centred on the process of archaeological discovery itself, beside the “waterworld” 
subgenre which gives more importance to an adventure that links epochs, there 
are other ways to penetrate the past. Another novel for the youth, The Scythians 
with Pointed Hats (Skify v ostrokonecnykh sapkakh ) (1982) by Samuella Fingaret 34 
emphasizes the role of the “archaeological marker”: long and repeated visits to 
the Scythian part of the Hermitage Museum lead to a reconstitution of an ancient 
world. 

This kind of archaeo-historical tale was encouraged after the release of the 
non-fiction Beyond the Seven Seals (Za sem’ju pecatjami) (1958), written by Lev 
Uspenskij, an estimated philologist, and Ksenija Snejder, a writer and historian. 35 
Subtitled “Essays on archaeology”, touching first on ancient Egypt and the Near 
East, then on Russia and Central Asia, the book gives an “official” meaning of 
what archaeology is. It maintains that the discipline did not really exist under the 
tsarist regime: a religion and a social system based on class distinction could not 
accept discoveries likely to provide historical evidence against prevailing concep¬ 
tions. Only academic archaeology, a cabinet science, could be tolerated, interested 
in the eternal antiquarian stuff covered with dust. The October Revolution granted 
archaeology the status of a real science and a real tool for changing society. 
Witnessing a Turkmenian peasant woman bringing ancient objects to archaeolo¬ 
gists would have been unthinkable before the Revolution; now, it is a daily habit. 
Some of these objects go to the central museums in Moscow or Leningrad, but 
a lot of them enrich the local ethnographic and chorographic museums. Whatever 
the degree of truth contained in these declarations, it cannot be denied that the 
book triggered a lot of publications for children and youth. This prose, in which 


33 Lotman 1993, t. 3: 91-106. 

34 Fingaret 1982. 

35 Uspenskij / Snejder 1958. 
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young heroes are usually chasing different traces of the “Russian antiquity”, 
seems to be - but we could be wrong here - of little interest for our interrogation: 
it does not build any effective opposition between archaeologists and natives, 
“Masters” and servants. However, at the end of the ethnographic track, we find 
one of the most significant post-Stalinist novels, The Keeper of Antiquities 
(KhraniteV drevnostej ) (1964) by Jurij Dombrovskij, 36 a particularly tragic and at¬ 
taching figure of the Soviet era. 37 The novel’s narrator lives in Almaty during the 
late 1940s (as did Dombrovskij), supervising an archaeological cabinet in the local 
ethnographic museum. An archaeologist by profession, the protagonist pictures 
with humour and insight different stories of excavations, ancient objects and mad 
“chorologists” ( kraevedy ). Obviously, the relations between the memory of the 
past and the new violence of the Soviet world - the central themes explored in 
this great novel - go far beyond the dominating/dominated scheme we are con¬ 
cerned with. 

This scheme could be examined with more ease in today’s literary represen¬ 
tations of the past, in the writings of authors like Gleb Golubev who splits his 
time between fantasy tales and “archaeological” detective stories clearly inspired 
by the Indiana Jones movies. Were it not so conventionally Americanized, this 
literature could teach us something about the dominating/dominated pattern. Be 
that as it may, it gives us the chance to look at another generic category relevant 
to our typology: a totally imaginary alternative or fantastic history which is con¬ 
structed through archaeological devices, as we already saw when evoking 
Atlantis. To have a closer look at this genre would require us to double the length 
of the present chapter and break away from our chronological limits. Suffice it to 
say that the frequent amalgamation of archaeological facts with mythological 
and even mystical fantasy is a trend that started during the Soviet period and is 
recently gaining momentum. The case of Arkaim, a site dated to about the seven¬ 
teenth century BCE and discovered near Chelyabinsk in 1987, is an example of 
how such an amalgamation spreads through numerous mediatic and literary 
channels, even fuelling esoteric and neopagan views. This pseudo-archaeology 
and its Aryan-Slavonic nationalist background are exposed and thoroughly stud¬ 
ied in the works of Viktor Snirel’man. 38 

The phenomenon in its essence is by no means new. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
for instance, a delusional “linguistic archaeology” was developed in an effort to 
build a proto-Slavonic past. Thus the novelist Alexej Jugov tried to prove that 


36 Dombrovskij 1964. 

37 Doyle 2000. 

38 Snirel’man 2014. 
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Achilles was actually born in the Crimea and was hence of Slavonic origin. 39 
And even then it was nothing new. The same kind of ideas about a Slavonic civi¬ 
lization and culture that would be older than the Roman and Greek ones was 
common in the eighteenth century; many believed in it in the nineteenth too, 
and one of the most curious Russian writers, Aleksandr Vel’tman (1800-1870), 
a pioneer of historical fantasy, curator of the Kremlin Armoury, and member of 
the Russian Archaeological Society (founded, by the way, in 1846), went to 
much trouble to prove that Alexander the Great was of Slavonic origin. 40 

We will stop here. Archaeology changes, but the myths and utopian ideas it 
helps to stimulate seem to persist on and on, without necessarily finding a base in 
the “Master”-“native” pattern. 



One of the geologist statues along the roads of Central Asia (here in Uzbekistan, Surkhan- 
darya region). 
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Mehdi Derfoufi 

Archaeology and the Archaeologist 
on Screen 

Abstract: This essay provides a historical perspective on the archaeologist on 
screen. A wide array of movies, video games, and TV shows are addressed in 
order to provide a comprehensive approach to this cultural figure. Building on 
several examples, from the birth of cinema to the new field of archaeogaming, 
this article delves into the various dimensions of the archaeologist as one of the 
most popular fictional character of all times. In addition to a close examination 
of the main typologies used to characterize the diverse representations of the 
archaeologist in popular culture, the study introduces some thoughts about the 
links between archaeology and the ontology of the photographic image. Closely 
related to the cultural logic of Western modernity, archaeology extensively nur¬ 
tures the imaginary of exploration, conquest, and postcolonial encounter. 
Nevertheless, the analysis of a selection of non-Western films highlights the 
cultural hybridity of the figure of the archaeologist. Its complexity and ambiva¬ 
lence thus appears representative of the way power relations shaped by race, 
class, and gender operates through culture. 

Keywords: archaeology, cinema, archaeogaming, postcolonial, popular culture 


Archaeology and the figure of the archaeologist have provided films, television 
series, and video games with extraordinarily rich and abundant material. 
Archaeologists themselves have taken an interest in the way their discipline has 
been used or represented in the cultural industries, and a few references are men¬ 
tioned in this article. Recently, links between archaeology and cinema have been 
enriched through some archaeological excavations of filming sites. The question 
is to know whether this new activity offers sufficient exciting perspectives to the 
historiographical approach to cinema, or whether they are only anecdotal. The 
examples are still few, but they are striking. Thus, in 1923, Cecil B. de Mille shot 
the Ten Commandments in the desert surrounding the city of Guadalupe (a small 
city in California). For the purposes of the film, twenty-one giant sphinxes were 
built and placed along a path leading to a 240-square-metre temple. Such 
a monumental film set could not be moved easily. At the same time, De Mille did 
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not want to leave it in place, lest other filmmakers take advantage of it. Once the 
filming was over, the decision was made to bury the scenery. Nicknamed “The 
Lost City of De Mille” - a way to ignite the most fertile imaginations - the site was 
rediscovered for the first time in 2012, and real digs were initiated in 2014. 1 

It may seem incongruous to take interest in a film-shooting site as one might 
take interest in conventional archaeological sites. Nevertheless, the example of 
the Ten Commandments shows how quickly we can lose touch with a rather re¬ 
cent event, turning it into a legend. In Guadalupe, sometimes, an artefact ap¬ 
peared suddenly from the sands of the desert and was transformed into a lucky 
fetish by a native. Ironically enough, a film that revives biblical legends with, for 
its time in 1923, all the appearances of a “documented realism”, whose settings 
are fake fragile reconstructions, which in turn becomes the object of legendary 
stories. And the rediscovery of the remains and material objects testifying to this 
shooting helps to confirm, qualify, or invalidate those stories. Another example 
is the filming site of Peau d’Ane, directed by Jacques Demy (1970). In 2013, it was 
the subject of a campaign of archaeological excavations taken up very seriously. 
Located in the Gambais forest (Yvelines), near Paris, the site was forgotten for 
a long time when one day two archaeologists, who were also film enthusiasts, 
started looking for the traces of the shooting. Thousands of objects bearing wit¬ 
ness to the “life of the film” were discovered: diamond imitations, fragments of 
materials, and prop relics to reconstruct the geography and the “life process” on 
the set. 2 Imagine in a thousand years the sets of Star Wars (George Lucas, 1976) 
in Tunisia 3 are rediscovered as the vestiges of a mysterious civilization! Hence, 
the connections between cinema and archaeology are numerous and sometimes 
amazing. But within the context of this chapter, our focus is more conventional: 
analysing the representations of archaeology and the archaeologist on screen 
within fictional worlds (thus excluding documentaries or educational films). As 
one may suspect, the material is immense and a choice had to be made. 


Typologies of the archaeologist on screen: 

Cultural encodings and the “archaeological brand” 

As Ben Marwick notes, the archaeologists’ interest in cinema shows a desire 
to understand how their work is perceived, with the aim, in particular, of 


1 Branson-Potts 2014. 

2 Gevaudan 2016. 

3 Manileve 2015. 
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communicating better to the general public. 4 This concern can be explained partly 
by the fact that modern archaeology has emerged as a media discipline. Cornelius 
Holtorf thus coins the concept of the “archaeological brand”, which helps him to 
classify the various representations of archaeology in the productions of popular 
culture. According to Holtorf, this concept refers to the status of science in our 
modern societies as a mise en scene. By the way, this mise en scene of science has 
always played an ambivalent role. It is at the same time a process of diffusion, 
popularization, and transmission, along with a naturalization process of a stereo¬ 
typical representation. 5 For Holtorf, there are two main strands in the popular rep¬ 
resentations of archaeology: the first one consists of stories about cultural heritage 
and the human past; the second one is related to the fascination for the actual 
work of the archaeologist. 6 In popular culture, the figure of the archaeologist is 
a unique persona whose characteristics are codified (without necessarily being 
specific to his professional activity). In addition, each figure of the archaeologist 
embodies the discipline as a whole, or various conceptions of archaeology. For ex¬ 
ample, this is the case in Raiders of the Lost Ark (Steven Spielberg, 1981), where 
the “selfless” principles advocated by Indiana Jones (which consist in offering to 
museums the fruit of his discoveries) are in conflict to those of his opponent Rene 
Emile Belloq, the French archaeologist, collaborator with the Nazis (Fig. 1). 

According to Steven Membury, archaeologists on screen are the product of 
multiple codifications, essentially inherited from real archaeologists of the nine¬ 
teenth century. He points out that most of their characteristics have changed little 
ever since. 7 The consequence is that the character of the archaeologist in films 
does not bear much resemblance to today’s professional. Thus, the anachronism 
in the representation of the archaeologist has become a fun factor per se for spec¬ 
tators. The success of the Indiana Jones series comes indeed partly from this anach¬ 
ronism. It echoes a retro fashion, characterized by ironic distancing effects and 
accounts referring to elements of popular culture that are derived from movies as 
much as from comics, pulp literature, and science fiction. For example, one can 
have fun in finding in the character of Harry Steele, played in 1954 by Charlton 
Heston, one of the many sources of inspiration for the character of Indiana Jones 
(Fig. 2). Of course, the elements of the costume are influential, but above all, 
a nonchalant virility characteristic of American masculinity is opposed to British 
“stiffness” and European sophistication. The Indiana Jones tetralogy 
offers a serious and ironic twist on the opposition between US and British 


4 Marwick 2010: 394-404. 

5 Holtorf 2008: 26-30. 

6 Holtorf 2008: 26. 

7 Membury 2002: 8-18. 
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Fig. 1: Roy Chapman Andrews (1884-1960), American explorer and palaeontologist and 
Harrison Ford in Raiders of the Lost Ark (Paramount Pictures, 1981). 



Fig. 2: Charlton Heston as Harry Steele in Secret of the Incas (Paramount Pictures, 1954). 
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masculinity by portraying the complementary duo of the father (Sean Connery, 
also a former James Bond actor) and the son (Harrison Ford). This duo corresponds 
to a stereotyped vision of the postcolonial partnership between a pragmatic and 
virile American masculinity - typical of the “common man” - which would take 
over from a British-European intellectual masculinity, less prone to physical 
engagement. 

Today, the archaeologist has become a truly multimedia archetypal figure 
reaching the world of video games through characters such as Lara Croft. The pop¬ 
ularity of the archaeologist’s figure can also be explained by the fact that it enables 
the adaptation for the public elements of the great narratives of Western modernity 
such as the stories of the colonial conquest and encounter. Several authors, such 
as Holtorf or Miles Russell, 8 have focused on establishing a typology of the archae¬ 
ologist’s figure in films and popular culture in general. The relevance or extent of 
that typology can of course be discussed. My purpose here is not to compare their 
respective merits, only to present their significant elements. For Holtorf, the figure 
of the archaeologist can be divided into the following categories: the adventurer, 
the detective of the past, the treasure hunter, and the guardian of the heritage. 9 
Miles Russell offers additional categories, such as the eccentric adventurer, ex¬ 
plorer, or tomb raider - among others. A sole archaeologist can, of course, embody 
many of these types, while some archaeological figures may be confined to 
a specific type. Finally, some types have proven to be more “productive” than 
others, such as the adventurer-archaeologist. 

The adventurer-archaeologist is the one who establishes the link between 
exploration, the material traces of the past, and the territories of “racial other¬ 
ness”. The character of Lawrence of Arabia, in David Lean’s eponymous film 
(1962), offers a sublimated version of the adventurous archaeologist in the form 
of a charismatic hero who conveys a vision of the East, both fascinated and re¬ 
flexive (Fig. 3.1-3.2). 10 In accordance with the general type of the adventurer- 
archaeologist, Lawrence builds an intimate relationship to otherness (in love 
and in sexuality) and is both a fighter and a leader. Although T.E. Lawrence 
was a trained historian and archaeologist, it is true that the film evokes elu- 
sively this dimension of the character. But in George Lucas’s television series 


8 Russell 2002: 38-56. 

9 Holtorf 2008: 27-29. 

10 The popularity of the character of Lawrence has occulted the achievements of his mentor, 
Gertrude Bell, an extraordinary cultural and political figure (and one of the most prominent 
archaeologists of the time). Werner Herzog has directed a film portraying the whole of Bell’s 
prolific career (Queen of the Desert, 2015). 
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Fig. 3.1-3. 2 : Michael Fassbender in Prometheus (Twentieth Century Fox, 2012) and Peter 
O’Toole in Lawrence of Arabia (Columbia Pictures, 1962). 


about the youth of his recurring hero, Indiana Jones, 11 still a teenager, crosses 
Lawrence’s path: it is the latter who passes the taste of archaeological adven¬ 
ture on to him. Becoming the archetype of Western desire for power and con¬ 
quest with Lean’s film, legitimized by the work of knowledge of the Eastern 
Otherness, the figure of Lawrence of Arabia aggregates all elements up to the 
incarnation of the post-human. In the film Prometheus, David, the android driv¬ 
ing the Space Expedition spacecraft on his way to discover the mysterious re¬ 
mains on the surface of a distant planet, is a fan of Lawrence of Arabia: he 
watches the film over and over, speaks by quoting dialogues from the film, and 
combs his hair just like Peter O’Toole. 


11 The Young Indiana Jones Chronicles (George Lucas, TV series, 1992-1993). 
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Another popular type is the detective-archaeologist of the past, whose 
main role is to record the traces of the past and make the clues speak. The cul¬ 
tural influence of the character of Sherlock Holmes seems obvious, as evi¬ 
denced by the pipe and magnifying glass that make up his equipment. 12 
Although corresponding to one of the oldest characterizations of the archaeolo¬ 
gist on screen, since the 1980s the type of the “detective of the past” has tended 
to reappear in more modern figures of action heroes or heroines, like Sydney 
Fox - a female variation of Indiana Jones or Benjamin Gates. Archaeologist or 
treasure hunter? The frontier is not always clear and the fascination for the 
character is also nourished by this moral ambivalence. 



Fig. 4: The “detective of the past”: South of Algiers (1953). 

The film South of Algiers (Jack Lee, 1953) begins with the character of Dr Burnet 
(Eric Portman) examining the details of a statue through a magnifying glass 
(Fig. 4). He seeks material clues which could lead to the location of the tomb of 
the Roman general Marcus Manilius, whose legend claims that it contains 
a Moloch mask in gold. But treasure hunters are also on the trail of the mask and 
will try to seize it before him. The moral distinction between the archaeological 
survey and the treasure hunt allows the hero of science to find out that he is also 
an adventurer. From the 1950s, a shift can be observed from the scientist- 
archaeologist or detective-archaeologist of the past to the model of the adven¬ 
turer-archaeologist, to the detriment of the figures of honourable professors like 


12 Hall 2004: 163. 
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Sir Joseph Whemple (The Mummy, K. Freund, 1932). As in Secret of the Incas, be¬ 
tween the adventurer Harry Steele and the archaeologist Stanley Moorehead 
(Robert Young), the films contrast two types of characters, each embodying one 
type of manliness. On the one hand, the reassuring and virile manliness of the 
American common man (Charlton Heston), and on the other hand a less stable, 
less physical, and more intellectual manliness (Robert Young). Another example 
is the Legend of the Lost (H. Hathaway, 1957), with the adventurer Joe January 
(John Wayne) and the treasure hunter Paul Bonnard (Rossano Brazzi) driving 
through the Sahara Desert in search of the ruins of an ancient city. 

Often, the archaeological survey is actually a police investigation and the ar¬ 
chaeological subject is relegated to the background - while remaining vital to 
the interest of the narrative. In the television series Sleepy Hollow (Twentieth 
Century Fox, 2013-2017), the narrative follows the outlines of the detective 
series. The process is systematically repeated in each episode: a strange event 
occurs, which remains unexplained and inexplicable for ordinary people; the 
character of Ichabod Crane (Tom Mison), accompanied by his acolyte police 
inspector Abbie Mills (Nichole Beharie), goes in search of a document or an 
artefact related to the mysterious event in question and finds them; the two ac¬ 
complices lead the investigation; they discover the cause of the event in ques¬ 
tion, which results in a confrontation in the form of a cathartic fight. Victory is 
always temporary, and the forces of evil are never decisively eradicated. This 
moral and almost religious dimension of the narrative can be explained by the 
connection between the archaeological survey and the unveiling of the hidden 
sources of the US national construction. 

If Ichabod Crane is not an archaeologist strictly speaking, he has some of their 
traits - including a thorough knowledge of the occult and historical artefacts of 
the country’s history. Indeed, Crane is a former officer of the British Army having 
passed into the camp of separatist colonists who, after two hundred years of stasis, 
regains consciousness in present time. If computational archaeology tries to revive 
the past with present-day tools, Ichabod Crane is the past incarnate. In Episode 17 
of Season 2, he investigates the disappearance of a group of urban planners who 
were mapping the basements of the city. Following their trail, he comes across 
a large secret underground chamber built by Thomas Jefferson, where artefacts 
and books containing crucial information about the secret history of the world are 
stored. Crane does not just dig into the past; he emanates from the past. From epi¬ 
sode to episode, this narrative artifice provides spectators with the opportunity to 
discover or rediscover factual elements of the founding history of the United States 
(customs, clothing, historical figures...). In Episode 5 of Season 2, Crane guides 
a young woman, a lover of historical re-enactment, whom he helps to make period 
costumes. Throughout the episodes in the story of Sleepy Hollow, Crane regularly 
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returns to correct the belief system of the residents. From the historical point of 
view, it is not so much the veracity of what he says that matters here. The role of 
the detective-archaeologist of the past is rather to establish the link between the 
recollection of the past and deconstruction and/or the making of national iden¬ 
tity. The archaeological investigation (which in popular culture sometimes de¬ 
parts considerably from its original scientific model) is equivalent, in this series, 
to reformulating the narrative of the nation. 

But archaeology can also be the exotic setting of a classic crime story, as in 
the case of Poirot, the famous television series adapted from Agatha Christie’s 
detective novels (Episode 2 of Season 8). In this episode, entitled Murder in 
Mesopotamia (Tom Clegg, 2001), we find the excellent David Suchet as ffercule 
Poirot. Fans know that Agatha Christie herself was an archaeologist’s wife and 
that she stayed at many excavation sites. The aura of mystery surrounding the 
archaeological activity is often sufficient to give a police investigation a certain 
atmosphere of adventure. 

Archaeology, because it involves “digging the past” and deciphering the mate¬ 
rial signs of extinct civilizations in order to give them meaning in the present, has 
an extraordinary imaginary and narrative potential. Hence it is understandable 
why the narrative form of the inquiry is privileged. More generally, if the topic of 
the archaeological survey is one of the most prolific - while by far the most excit¬ 
ing one for the public - it is possibly because it holds the promise of the discovery 
of what is going on underneath it all, the reverse reality remained hidden from the 
eyes of the layman. In Stargate (Roland Emmerich, 1995), the archaeologist Daniel 
Jackson reveals the extraterrestrial nature of the ancient Egyptian gods by deci¬ 
phering the text on a slab uncovered during the excavations at Giza (Fig. 5). In 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, Indiana Jones deciphers the plan to access the site that 
contains the Ark of the Covenant (Fig. 6). In Prometheus (Ridley Scott, 2012), a cou¬ 
ple of archaeologists discover that civilizations which have vanished from the 
earth actually share a same cosmogony. It is up to them to recover this cryptic tale, 
preserved on various mediums (engraved texts, pottery, steles...): humanity 
would have been conceived by an extraterrestrial race... (Fig. 7). This “truth” 
would have escaped everyone’s notice until now if it was not for the revelations 
brought by the archaeological “science”, adapted to the constraints of fantastic 
narrative. 

Thus, since the founding event of the discovery of Tutankhamun’s tomb 
and the famous “curse” that followed, the mediatization of the archaeological 
discipline gladly absorbs the esoteric dimension. Coded manuscripts, mysteri¬ 
ous inscriptions in vanished languages (or extraterrestrials!), artefacts with 
disturbing powers, cursed statuettes, and protective medallions abound in 
these stories, where the archaeologist is also the one who holds the key to 
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Fig. 5: Alternate history in Stargate (Metro Goidwyn Mayer, 1994). 



Fig. 6: Mapping the unknown: Raiders of the Lost Ark (Paramount Pictures, 1981). 



Fig. 7: The Never-ending quest of the origins: Prometheus (Twentieth Century Fox, 2012). 
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a potentially destructive knowledge. Peter Hiscock, professor of archaeology 
at the University of Sydney, is also a fine analyst of the complex relationships 
between archaeological science and cinema. 13 In his “Cinema, Supernatural 
Archaeology, and the Hidden Human Past” 14 Hiscock questions the confusion 
sowed by these eccentric stories in the scientific community. From a certain 
point of view, as argues Holtorf, these stories testify to the success of the ar¬ 
chaeological brand. The profession can take advantage of this popularity to 
advance its interests, as it already does through various outreach operations 
or archaeological clubs or by publicizing Harrison Ford’s 2008 election to the 
board of directors of the Archaeological Institute of America. 15 In this case, it 
hardly matters whether the film takes place in a supernatural universe (in 
Lara Croft: Tomb Raider directed by Simon West in 2001, the Triangle of Light 
is an artefact that allows one to control time) or is rational, for example the 
film Viaggio in Italia (R. Rossellini, 1954). In the latter, the love story between 
Katherine and Alexander Joyce is intertwined with the shattering discovery of 
the “Lovers of Pompeii”, directed by the real director of the excavations of 
that time, Amedeo Maiuri. In front of the camera, the latter offers a lengthy 
explanation on the technique of plaster cast which makes it possible to recon¬ 
struct the volume of the human forms destroyed by the heat of lava (Fig. 8). 

The sign of the times? The most recent productions have fun mingling catego¬ 
ries. It is therefore not surprising that Sydney Fox (Tia Carrere), heroine of the 
television series Relic Hunter (Garry Grant, 1999-2002), is a professor of archaeol¬ 
ogy and cultural anthropology (numerous episodes show her either in the class¬ 
room or her office at the university) and at the same time, she is portrayed as 
a treasure hunter (Fig. 9). Both intellectually brilliant and a matchless combatant, 
she is a globetrotter on the track of disappeared or stolen relics with the intention 
of returning them to museums or their legitimate owner. It is not trivial that her 
assistant Nigel Bailey (Christien Anholt) is English: brilliant intellectually but ex¬ 
tremely timid and clumsy with women; indeed, boldness is not his strong point. 
His connection with the heroine makes him likeable, and his fear of physical con¬ 
frontation highlights Sydney Fox’s outstanding qualities. In his duo with her, 
Nigel conveniently represents a “weakened” European masculinity. 

The mingling of categories helps to dissolve the scientific dimension of the 
archaeologist’s figure. It is visible in both National Treasure (J. Turtletaub, 
2004) and National Treasure: Book of Secrets (2007). These films feature the 


13 Hiscock 2009: 71-79. 

14 Hiscock 2012: 156-177. 

15 Anonymous (b). 
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Fig. 8: Timeless embrace: Journey to Italy (1954). 



Fig. 9: Lady of the Field. Tia Carrere as Sydney Fox (Paramount Pictures/M6 Metropole 
Television, 1999-2002). 


character of Benjamin Gates, the worthy heir to a family of collectors and trea¬ 
sure hunters, whose skills are more of the archaeology lover than the academic. 
Another example is Lara Croft, a character in the video game series Tomb 
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Raider. 16 One of the official biographies of the character says, under the head¬ 
ing “professional life”: 

Lara Croft has already overshadowed the career of her father: she is credited with the dis¬ 
covery of fifteen international sites of excavations, each more productive than the other. 
While no one can deny the importance of Lady Croft’s contribution to the field of archae¬ 
ology, the young woman still has her share of detractors. Lara Croft’s methods are indeed 
subject to frequent criticism from the local authorities and some archaeologists. [...] 
Voices have been raised to question her sometimes expeditious methods [.. ,]. 17 

The fact that Lara Croft’s activity has little to do with the work of the archaeologist 
(contrarily to Indiana Jones, who teaches) does not matter. Linked to the colonial 
venture in the 1930s, archaeology appeared in films portrayed as a science of the 
past and a rational method of gaining knowledge (especially of “Eastern other¬ 
ness”). With the end of British empire, that linkage no longer held, and by the 
1980s, archaeology was recast as adventure, attested by characters like Indiana 
Jones and Allan Quatermain in King Solomon’s Mines (J. Lee Thompson, 1985), 
a film which, although adapted from the eponymous novel by Henry Rider 
Haggard, features a hero that is a pastiche of those created by George Lucas and 
Steven Spielberg (Fig. 10). We could lengthily detail the possible typologies. The 
saviour-archaeologist, redeemer of the heritage of humanity, the romantic hero, 
profaner of tombs or expert... Their scaling up informs us of both the history of 
the construction of the character of the archaeologist on screen, and its intermedial 
circulation (between literature, comics, cinema, television, and today, video 
games). The various codes that compose it allow the public to recognize the famil¬ 
iar figure of the archaeologist and sets in motion the system of representation that 
supports its creation. Moreover, the character of the archaeologist contributes to 
the consistency of fictional worlds - some would not exist without him: can we 
imagine adventure in Egypt without an archaeologist? But more than a character, 
the archaeologist is a figure, in the sense, as a “signifying form, polysemic and 
malleable, always ready to take on new traits, to be doubled with an allegorical 
meaning or take on various abstract meanings [.. .]”. 18 

Hence, there is something in the figure of the archaeologist that goes be¬ 
yond the narrative, beyond the film, the character and its narrative function, 


16 Series created in 1996. 

17 Anonymous (a). This biography precedes the recent reboot of the series (Tomb Raider, 
2013; Rise of the Tomb Raider, 2015). 

18 Brenez 1998: 179-190. Original quote in French: “forme signifiante, polysemique et 
malleable, toujours prete a prendre de nouveaux traits, a se doubler d’un sens allegorique 
voire a revetir divers sens abstraits 
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Fig. 10: Richard Chamberlain in King Solomon's Mines (Metro Goldwyn Mayer, 1985). 

and which is also produced at the reception level of the spectator while he is 
watching the film. As Bertrand Gervais points out, 

if we want to compare the figure to the character, we can say that the figure is the charac¬ 
ter as it is invested by a subject; through his eyes, his desire, his will to recognize some¬ 
thing. It is the character in so far as he is the object of a process of appropriation, the 
signifying character, then become object of thought in the full sense of the word [...]. The 
figure is the transfigured character, transformed into a symbol charged with meaning. 19 

Thus, what may appear as drifts that have only a distant and nebulous relation¬ 
ship with the archaeologist’s profession may actually be considered as 
a vibrant manifestation of the power of this figure of popular culture. 


Through the strata of time: The return of the 
repressed 

Typologies are interesting tools for identifying the reference grid and the histori¬ 
cal depth of the archaeologist’s figure in the productions of popular culture. But 
specifying the typologies is not enough. We must also understand how the figure 


19 Gervais 2007: 87. Original quote in French: “si l’on veut comparer la figure au personnage, 
on peut dire que la figure est le personnage en tant qu’il est investi par un sujet; par son re¬ 
gard, par son desir, par sa volonte d’y reconnaitre quelque chose. C’est le personnage en tant 
qu’il est l’objet d’un processus d’appropriation, le personnage signifiant, devenu objet de 
pensee au sens plein [...]. La figure, c’est le personnage transfigure, metamorphose en un 
symbole charge de signification.” 
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of the archaeologist emerges independently from the text, to feed representations 
of archaeology often far from the professional reality, strictly speaking. The 
theme of archaeology and the figure of the archaeologist thus provide an extraor¬ 
dinary entry to stage the great existential questions of a large part of humanity 
about our origins, relationship to time, to the preservation of memory and memo¬ 
ries, or the eternal conflict between good against evil. 

As written by the Soviet filmmaker Andrej Tarkovsky: 

Time is said to be irreversible, and it is common to say, We do not restore the past. But 
what is the past? What is already past, when, for all of us, the past determines the pres¬ 
ent, even every moment of the present? In a way, the past is more real, or in any case, 
more stable, more constant than the present. The present flees, slips between the fingers 
like sand, and has material weight only through remembrance. 20 

In Death Rides the Range (Sam Newfield, 1939), the “good” archaeologist, 
Professor Wahl, who works as an expert for the federal government, is mur¬ 
dered by the “bad” archaeologists who want to seize a precious metal mine lo¬ 
cated in Amerindian caves. In the Hidden Valley western (Robert N. Bradbury, 
1932), a cowboy is hired by an archaeologist in search of a hidden valley, where 
a Native American treasure would be buried. While in these films the appropri¬ 
ation of the lands of the Western Frontier cannot be challenged, the implicit 
presence of the traces of the first occupants, operates like a haunting reminder 
of the fragility of an order established by force and genocide. 

The Exorcist (William Friedkin, 1973) offers a striking example of how postcolo¬ 
nial guilt is embodied in a narrative combining archaeology and supernatural 
events. The film opens with archaeological excavations in Iraq. Father Merrin 
(played by Max Von Sydow), reveals a troubling statuette depicting the Pazuzu 
demon. By giving access to the past, the archaeologist risks his life. Also, he awak¬ 
ens a sleeping danger. Since the famous “Tutankhamun’s curse”, which nourishes 
mummy films, mortal curses hit the profaners of burials. This is because the ar¬ 
chaeological activity, by restoring the past to the present, by reversing the course 
of time, is a somewhat unnatural practice. In The Exorcist, the emergence of 
Pazuzu testifies to a rhetoric of guilt and disaster that, from the Western point of 
view, gives meaning to the period. In the eponymous novel by William Peter Blatty 
(1971) the allusions to an “Era of Evil” are more obvious, but they remain suffi¬ 
ciently explicit in the film so that most of the spectators of that time understand 
that, hiding behind the story of demonic possession, there is a reflection on the 
Western guilt and anguish of the disintegration of social order, symbolized by the 
patriarchal family. According to Denis Duclos, the imagery of the violence that 


20 Tarkovsky 2004: 69 (translated from French). 
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characterizes American cinema reveals the societal conviction that civilization is 
a defence against the evil that lies dormant in every individual. 21 As several com¬ 
mentators has pointed out, The Exorcist clusters all the fears associated with the 
assassination of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the Cold War and the Vietnam War, be¬ 
sides postcolonial and racial guilt - from the My Lai massacre on 16 March 1968 to 
the political assertion of the African-Americans (Black Power). According to 
a conventional structure, which the Dracula of Bram Stoker has helped to popular¬ 
ize, the East is the original land of evil and the final battle against it must take 
place in the very heart of the Western metropolis or lead to the destruction of the 
birthplace of evil. The image of the sick Father Merrin, on the verge of madness, 
wandering through the narrow and unhealthy lanes of the old town of Baghdad, 
reminds us that the Eastern can also put into danger the integrity - both mental 
and physical - of the white man. 

It could be emphasized that from the point of view of the natives, the past is 
not so dangerous since it is the source of their identity. It is a constituent element 
of their subjectivity and therefore of their agency. To find food for thought on this 
point, we must leave aside Western cinematography and take a look, for example, 
at the Egyptian film Al-Mummia (Shadi Abdessalam, 1969) - I shall return to this 
film later. In Western films, the white hero is schematically surrounded by good 
and bad natives. Based on the following logic: the bad natives help the villains 
voluntarily (with the lure of gain) or not. In this last case, the will to prevent the 
discovery of a sacred place leads them to fight against the “good” archaeologist 
but they discover too late that they were fooled by the “villains”. On the other 
hand, the good natives help the “good hero” either by material need (a local guide 
who is paid, a variant of greed) or in the name of scientific interest. In the latter 
case, they may be, for example, characters of westernized indigenous archaeolo¬ 
gists who have fewer skills than the hero and follow in his footsteps. Here, the co¬ 
lonial idea that the civilized native is at best only the pale reflection (or pale 
imitation) of his Western model crystallizes. 22 In these films, the Figure of the ar¬ 
chaeologist as the “bad guy” functions as a legitimation of the hero’s action, even 
when it results in an outright seizure of indigenous cultural property. 

The figure of the “bad” archaeologist can bring together two traits: knowl¬ 
edge as the abolition of moral barriers and personal benefit to the detriment of 
the common good. The “kind” archaeologist also deprives the natives of their 
property, but in favour of a “public” enterprise: the government, the army, 


21 Duclos 1994. 

22 McGeough 2006: 183. 
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a university, a museum, etc. 23 The Planet of the Monkeys (Franklin J. Schaffner, 
1968), through the character of Cornelius, suggests a reversal of positions. 
A monkey-archaeologist explores the traces of the past, convinced that human 
beings were once an intelligent species that dominated the planet. However, the 
switch in positions does not equate with a reversal of qualities: the monkeys are 
portrayed as natives who have evolved without questioning their deep nature 
(basically their animality). Hence, the natives still remain in an unequal power 
relationship. As Ella Shohat and Robert Stam pointed out, 

In most Western films about the colonies [...], the status of hero falls to the voyager (often 
a scientist) who masters a new land and its treasures, the value of which the “primitive” resi¬ 
dents had been unaware. It is this construction of the consciousness of “value” as a pretext 
for (capitalist) ownership that legitimizes the colonizer’s act of appropriation. In Lawrence of 
Arabia and the Indiana Jones series of the 1980s, the camera relays the hero’s dynamic move¬ 
ment across a passive, static space, gradually stripping the land of its “enigma” as the spec¬ 
tator wins visual access to oriental treasures through the eyes of the explorer-protagonist. 24 


The paradigm of the mummy: Archaeology 
and Egyptomania 

With regard to our subject, Egypt deserves a specific development, as the links 
are close between cinema, archaeology, and what has been termed since the 
end of the nineteenth century as Egyptomania. Antonia Lant notes that in the 
era of silent film, many cinema critics linked up the darkness of the movie thea¬ 
tres with the darkness found in Egyptian tombs. Among others, the filmmaker 
Sergei M. Eisenstein compares cinema to a mysterious world, whose language, 
just like the hieroglyphs, is made of images. Some academics point out that 
capturing the body in the cinematographic image suggests mummification. 
They draw a parallel between the work of archaeology and the filmic experi¬ 
ence: digging through the strata of time. 25 

In terms of cultural representations, the “filmic portraits of Egypt form the 
classic and well-known arena for depictions of cultural appropriation and of 
controlling dangerous non-European cultures”. 26 In the collective imagination, 
the archaeological mission in the East is commonly associated with the idea of 


23 McGeough 2006: 176-178. 

24 Shohat / Stam 1994: 145-146. 

25 Lant 1997: 69-71. 

26 Hall 2004: 161. 
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exploration and adventure, an idea which is articulated with that of romantic 
adventure as in The English Patient (Anthony Minghella, 1996). As far as Egypt 
is concerned, the link between exotic adventure and romantic adventure dates 
at least from the Roman de la momie (Theophile Gauthier, 1857), which relates 
the ancient loves of Tahoser, a young woman of extraordinary beauty, whose 
mummy was discovered by a young English aristocrat and a German 
Egyptologist. Also, in architectural terms, the fascination with the splendid 
Egyptian temples, reflected in D.W. Griffith’s big-screen films ( Intolerance , 
1916) as well as in the Orientalist style of early twentieth-century cinema, sym¬ 
bolically creates a link between the “seventh art”, neoclassical and Victorian 
styles and ancient Egyptian architecture. 

As Lant put it, the obsession with Egypt has also to do with the geographical 
location of the country as a gateway to the East. Egypt thus has “a transitional 
aura”, the “power to signify a passage to a new scene,” the scene of the East, with 
the “promise of a changing experience” that will transform the Western focus. 27 
This transitional aura is reinforced by the shifting character of Egyptian identity: 
both a Muslim and Christian country with a Greek and Roman past, a boundary 
between the West and the East, and a country whose location is not quite clear, 
whether it is in Africa or in the Middle East. Moreover, it is no coincidence that the 
hybrid and unstable essence of this “Egyptian Identity” is often personified in an 
ambivalent body endowed with similar qualities, be it Imhotep (Arnold Vosloo) in 
The Mummy (Stephen Sommers, 1999) or Ahmanet (Sofia Boutella) in The Mummy 
(Alex Kurtzman, 2017). In this Egyptian setting, films about mummies appear very 
early (also) with dozens of examples from the years 1900-1920. In The Egyptian 
Mystery (Edison 1909), a young woman receives as a gift a pendant, found in 
a tomb, carrying a curse. The Mummy (1911), tells the story of the mummy of an 
Egyptian princess, brought back to life by electricity, and who eventually marries 
her owner in New York, a professor and amateur-archaeologist. 

All of this precedes the well-publicized discovery of Tutankhamun’s 
tomb. This discovery perhaps marks the beginning of media coverage of ar¬ 
chaeology targeting the public. 28 As several researchers have noted, in the ab¬ 
sence of a founding book (unlike Dracula or Frankenstein), the codes of the 
mummy film come from the movies themselves. The Mummy (Karl Freund, 
1932), truly inaugurates the cycle of mummy films from the Hollywood studio 
Universal (Fig. 11), whose last avatar came out in 2017, starring Tom Cruise. In 
a text published in 2001, which remains the best study to date devoted to 


27 Lant 1997: 79. 

28 Freeman 2009: 2-11. 
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Fig. 11: The Eastern evil: Boris Karloff in The Mummy (Universal, 1932). 


films by the franchise, Civan Giirel and Jean-Marc Genuite propose 
a comparative study of the 1932 version and its 1999 remake. 29 Freund’s film 
begins in 1921 with the archaeological expedition of Professor Sir Joseph 
Whemple and Professor Muller. They discover the mummy of the high priest 
Imhotep. Accidentally brought back to life, the mummy takes the identity of 
Ardath Bey (an acronym for Arab Death). Ardath Bey then tries to seduce 
Helen Grosvenor, daughter of the governor of Sudan, in which he sees the re¬ 
incarnation of his great love, Ankes-en-amon. This film is representative of 
the Orientalist fictions that depict (like Dracula ) the Victorian fear of “the pos¬ 
sibility of a loss of the imperial domination over the East and over women”. 30 
Among the three Europeans who oppose the actions of the mummy, with the 
aim of “saving the white woman”, the archaeologist Sir Whemple plays a less 
determining role than Professor Muller, rather coded as a “psychoanalyst”. 
Sir Whemple represents the Western positivist sciences, which turn out to be 
powerless in the face of the supernatural threat of the East. On the other 
hand, Muller, thanks to psychoanalysis, demonstrates an ability to “bridge 


29 Genuite / Giirel 2001: 76-83. 

30 Genuite / Giirel 2001: 77. 
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the gap between occult science and pure reason”. 31 However, the two roles 
complement more than oppose each other: the representation of psychoanaly¬ 
sis echoes that of archaeology as we have studied it so far: the exploration of 
the territories of the unconscious evokes the work of the archaeologist digging 
the earth to unearth buried traces of the past. We can also draw a parallel be¬ 
tween these three patriarchal figures and the three patriarchal figures who 
seek to divert - against her will - the character of Lucy (Sadie Frost) from the 
clutches of the monstrous Count in Dracula (Francis Ford Coppola, 1992). 

If in the 1932 movie the character of Sir Whemple still looks like a real 
archaeologist, the 1999 remake directed by Stephen Sommers illustrates the 
contemporary popularity of the figure of the adventurer treasure hunter. 
A young Egyptologist (Rachel Weisz) and a legionnaire (Brendan Fraser) are 
confronted in their quest for the Book of the Dead by a group of American trea¬ 
sure hunters. 

Described as a candid intellectual, Evelyn is a bearer of Western good conscience, which is 
the old stereotype of a woman with moral responsibility. She will bring Rick to accept the 
idea of saving the world, he who, as a good treasure hunter, initially seemed interested only 
in money. She imposes herself as a figure of teacher, as in the sequence where, in the ruins 
of Hamunaptra, she explains to all the men surrounding her the origins of the curse [.. .]. 32 

In the remake of 2017 {The Mummy, Alex Kurtzman), Nick Morton (Tom Cruise), 
a soldier of the United States Army based in Iraq, takes advantage of the missions 
entrusted to him to loot ancient artefacts. He accidentally discovers an excep¬ 
tional site, the buried tomb of Princess Ahmanet, and finds himself teaming with 
Jenny Halsey (Annabelle Wallis), an archaeologist whose job is to protect pre¬ 
cious items and remarkable sites. The legitimacy of her role is enhanced by 
a short sequence at the beginning of the film that shows jihadists destroying an 
ancient temple with machine guns. The archetypal Indiana Jones - both a man 
of action and a professor of archaeology - splits here into the more contemporary 
duo of Morton and Halsey. This duo highlights the partnership dimension of the 
white heterosexual couple in a postcolonial context. 33 Of course, the legitimacy 
of looting or cultural appropriation is never questioned. In line with colonial con¬ 
ceptions of the nineteenth century, the archaeological mission is shown as indis¬ 
pensable to the safeguarding of ancient treasures, the natives being at worst 
corrupt and at best unable to preserve their heritage - a vision illustrated by 
Nick Morton when he cynically justifies looting by saying: “we are liberators of 


31 Genuite / Giirel 2001: 79. 

32 Genuite / Giirel 2001: 83. 

33 Derfoufi 2017: 197-221. 
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antiquities”. Although initially driven by greed, his commitment to the young ar¬ 
chaeologist and the vanity of his efforts to benefit from his mission absolve him 
morally, while giving a humorous touch to the character. Morton evolves from an 
amoral to a moral being and finally acquires a heroic dimension, the last shot of 
the film showing him riding in front of a sandstorm in the direction of the 
Pyramids of Giza. In addition, the oriental decor in general and the Egyptian one 
in particular is conducive to the alternate history. Thus, Jenny Hasley reveals 
that she is part of a group of archaeologists who have developed a theory of 
a mysterious Egyptian princess that would have been mysteriously “erased” 
from history. This narrative argument is articulated with a representation of the 
ambivalence of imperial power. Drawing a spatial and temporal line through co¬ 
lonial cartography, the film is set between London, Iraq, and Egypt. The sand 
transmutation of the glass windows in London buildings or the sand face of the 
mummy arising from the House of Parliament recall the materiality of the colo¬ 
nial foundations of British power along with the underground and permanent 
presence of evil inside the very architectural structure of the site of institutional 
power - it also recalls the usual mise en scene of the arrival of Dracula in 
London. 


Through the eyes of Others 

Therefore, one could question the “reverse shot” of this projection of fantasies 
of the Western desire to conquer the East and consider the idea of non- 
Western subjectivities: what do non-Western films have to say about the ar¬ 
chaeologist and archaeology? Spearheading the discourse of cultural appro¬ 
priation in cinema, archaeological science appears to be linked to the Western 
colonial and postcolonial project, which probably explains why the figure of 
the archaeologist did not inspire much non-Western cinematographies. With 
the advent of national independence, a generation of filmmakers, keen to 
shape a “Third-Cinema”, 34 emerged in the formerly colonized states. They 
were inspired by formal experiments (as required by the modernity of the 
1960s) supposed to represent the quest for a non-Western aesthetic. It was the 
ambition of several filmmakers, from Sembene Ousmane to Glauber Rocha. It 
would be vain to search within this cinema, which lies between that of avant- 
garde and a cinema of more conventional authors, any significant character 
of the archaeologist. However, there are also films that derive from classic 


34 Getino / Solanas 1969:107-132. 
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genres of Western and Hollywood cinema in which characters of archaeolo¬ 
gists or stories of archaeological missions can be found. But as most non- 
Western national cinemas appeared only after the end of the colonial empires, 
consequently these films were made essentially from the 1950s onwards. 
These productions can be seen as a cultural appropriation that deals with 
film genres already codified, relatively well known and identified by the 
postcolonial spectators. Unlike Western cinema, where the archaeological 
theme is willingly linked, as we have seen, to the ontology of the cinemato¬ 
graphic image, in non-Western films the representation of archaeology inevi¬ 
tably clashes with its colonial dimension. We have to deal either with an 
attempt of recodification (as in Al-Mummia / The Night of Counting the Years), 
or variations on the same theme, more or less governed by Western codes 
(Fig. 12). 



Fig. 12: Through the eyes of the Others: Al-Mummia (1969). 


Let us take the example of La Cabeza Viviente / The Living Head (Chano Urueta, 
Mexico, 1961) in which a team of archaeologists discovers the tomb of an Aztec 
general and seizes the mummified head of the famous man. His head comes 
alive and invokes an immortal warrior who will avenge the profanation by at¬ 
tacking archaeologists. It is neither more nor less than a variation on the theme 
of the curse of the mummy, with the archaeologists in the role of the profaners 
who arouse the sleeping danger. However, it should be known that Universal 
made Mexican remakes of its productions targeting the South American market. 
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This work on remakes, performed under the direction of the Hollywood studios, 
involved Mexican authors and technicians who were trained in the techniques 
but also in the codes and genres of the Hollywood cinema, while learning prac¬ 
tically how to adapt the American stories to Latino taste. 

In the South Korean film, Killer Butterfly (Kim Ki-Young, 1978), archaeology 
serves as a pretext for reflecting on the challenging construction of South 
Korean national identity. Kim Yeong-geol, a young student, during an archaeo¬ 
logical expedition exhumes a 2,000-year-old skeleton of a young woman from 
the Shilla dynasty. Risen from the dead, she is in search of a man to help her 
procreate and announces that she must feed on human flesh within ten days 
otherwise she will die again. Yeong-geol is unable to find a victim but seeks to 
elucidate the “mystery”. He becomes the assistant of Professor Lee, a historian 
and archaeologist. The film is very difficult to summarize as it multiplies the 
intrigues and combines various registers: romantic comedy, fantasy horror, and 
social realism. The aesthetic of the film, which may seem incoherent at first 
glance, actually reflects, according to Lee Young-11, the questions about Korea’s 
relationship to the idea of modernity. 35 For Justin Bowyer, 36 the place of the un¬ 
canny highlights the connection between colonial and postcolonial violence 
and Korean modernity. The fantastic illustrates the irrationality of this moder¬ 
nity shaped in relation to the West. As Bowyer points out, the film was made at 
the height of the paramilitary dictatorship, which gradually established in the 
1960s, bringing the Korean society from the hope of freedom, democracy, and 
social progress to a model of authoritarian capitalism. This dictatorship particu¬ 
larly targeted students, at a time when they were sensitive to Western thought. 
Professor Lee represents the South Korean modernity influenced by the West 
(as evidenced by his westernized home). In a veiled reference showing that the 
visual codes of the archaeologist on screen have travelled, we can see him 
smoking a pipe - a trait of the archaeologist as “detective of the past” as we 
have seen. In the story, Professor Lee tries to prove the connection between the 
contemporary Koreans and the ancient Mongols of the time of Genghis Khan. 
This archaeological and anthropological research appears characteristic of the 
invention of the South Korean nation state. 

Quite logically, in the non-Western productions inventoried, the represen¬ 
tation of the archaeologist and/or archaeology is always linked to the mise en 
scene of the cultural relationship with the West. Whether it is questioning the 
instability of the national construction and postcolonial modernity or playing 


35 Young-11 / Young-Chol 1998. 

36 Bowyer 2004: 112. 
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with the cinematographic genres and Western cultural codes, archaeology is 
the hallmark of postcolonial hybridization and its contradictions. In Japan, for 
example, in the film Baby Krishna (Shigeru Takaoka, 1998), a professor of ar¬ 
chaeology initiates a tour of Japan accompanied by a young Nepalese. The film 
articulates various dimensions related to cultural differences, memory, and 
possible communities around a mapping of the Japanese territory that this road 
movie traces. The anime series adapted from the eponym manga Master Keaton 
offers another example of the transfer of the figure of the archaeologist to 
Japan, where the contradictions of Japanese identity are discussed through the 
theme of cultural hybridity. The series features the adventures of Taichi Hiraga- 
Keaton, a child of a mixed Anglo-Japanese couple. Following parental separa¬ 
tion, Taichi goes to England with his mother to study archaeology at Oxford 
University. After serving in the SAS, Taichi reconverts to the job of investigator 
for Lloyd’s. Combining the characteristics of an archaeologist, a James Bond 
and a Sherlock Holmes, Taichi continues his research on the supposed exis¬ 
tence of an ancient civilization vanished in the Danube basin region. 

Finally, I must focus on the Egyptian film Al-Mummia, also known under 
its American title The Night of Counting the Years and made in 1969 by Shadi 
Abdessalam. Indeed, this film, restored in 2010 thanks to the support of the 
Martin Scorsese’s World Cinema Foundation (which also restored Lawrence of 
Arabia in 1989), is important in many ways. Among the people involved in its 
production was Roberto Rossellini. The film remains very little known in Egypt 
(it appears that it was only shown once on Egyptian television in the early 
1980s), but even if it is a little forgotten today, it has experienced an interna¬ 
tional fame amongst film lovers. It is also one of the few Egyptian films that 
have been released in the United States. Formally, the film is typical of 1960s 
auteur cinema productions, with a strong anti-spectacular aesthetic and many 
introspective and reflexive sequences. The film is based on real events; the dis¬ 
covery of tombs in the Valley of the Kings in 1881, a year before the beginning 
of British colonization. The story begins with the character of Gaston Maspero, 
a French archaeologist who is confronted with the problems posed by the black 
market of antiquities. Under his leadership, a mission is mandated by the 
Egyptian government to identify the provenance of the relics and to stop the 
traffic. A young Egyptian archaeologist takes the lead of the expedition. It turns 
out that one tribe survives - without getting rich - through trading in these 
relics. The tribe is the only one to hold the secret of their location and keeps it 
jealously. However, the tribal leader dies, and his sons are faced with the 
choice to reveal the secret of the graves and condemn their tribe to starvation, 
or otherwise keep it and risk the disappearance of relics and testimonies of the 
past. 
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Al-Mummia focuses on the conflict between the moral responsibilities to¬ 
wards the Egyptian heritage and the immediate and actual responsibilities of 
the survival of a human group. The film focuses on the dilemmas of contempo¬ 
rary Egyptians in their complex and ambivalent relationship with their past. 
Moreover, Al-Mummia endeavours to stage the Egyptians in a historical conti¬ 
nuity, where Western films tend to separate the glorious ancient Egypt and the 
contemporary one. Therefore, everyone in the film speaks in classical Arabic, 
which inscribes Egypt in its Arab-Muslim heritage, without erasing the plurality 
of stories and cultures that make up the Egyptian nation. This choice stands at 
the opposite of a film like Lawrence of Arabia (where even desert Bedouins 
speak English) and recalls the political role of languages. Finally, the young 
son reveals the secret; the archaeologists seize the graves and relics. Unlike the 
classical archaeological adventure, Al-Mummia does not end with the installa¬ 
tion of those relics in a museum or the downfall of the “villains”, but on the 
feeling of loss and amputation left by the European intrusion, in a sequence 
shot that invites the spectator to identify himself with the members of the 
tribe. 37 

As pointed out by Robert Stam and Ella Shohat, 38 Al-Mummia takes place 
at the end of the nineteenth century, when colonial Egyptology thrived. On the 
one hand, there is a real pillage, while on the other. Western civilization exhib¬ 
its those archaeological treasures as symbols of its power. Al-Mummia adopts 
the point of view of the colonized and presents the reverse shot of this story. 
The film ends with the departure of the mummies transported by the archaeo¬ 
logical mission and the soldiers, while the members of the tribe helplessly wit¬ 
ness the loss of their heritage. Far from a binary opposition between Egyptians 
and Westerners, the film, on the contrary, displays a complex viewpoint, ques¬ 
tioning the inequalities within the Egyptian society and showing the contradic¬ 
tions of its association with the historical heritage, besides the moral and social 
upheavals caused by a modernism marked by colonialism. 


Video games 

Before concluding this chapter, it is impossible not to evoke the links between 
archaeology and video games. To be honest, another article is needed to pro¬ 
vide a precise overview. I have already mentioned the iconic character of Lara 


37 Shohat / Stam 1994:154. 

38 Shohat / Stam 1994: 154. 
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Croft. But concerning the games, archaeology appears either as the central 
theme of a narrative, or a tangible element of gameplay. 39 Let’s take a few ex¬ 
amples. Uncharted is one of the most famous video game series, 40 in which the 
player controls Nathan Drake’s character - a kind of male counterpart to Lara 
Croft, also greatly inspired by Indiana Jones. The series exploits the mytholo¬ 
gies of great explorations, against the backdrop of a treasure hunt. Indeed, like 
Indiana Jones and Lara Croft, Nathan Drake is prompted by the discovery of 
missing civilizational artefacts or legendary sites. His surname is not innocent, 
since the character is supposed to be the descendant of Sir Francis Drake, the 
famous explorer, pirate, and slave trader. In the first opus, Nathan Drake em¬ 
barks on the search for Eldorado; in the second, initially his object of quest is 
the lost fleet of Marco Polo, then the legendary Kingdom of Shambala. In 
Uncharted 3: Drake’s Illusion, he explores the desert of Rub al-Khali in Arabia, 
hoping to discover Atlantis of the Sands, another legendary city. Finally, in 
Uncharted 4: A Thief s End, he discovers Libertalia, the mythical pirate colony. 
All these adventures are part of the alternate history. As in the Lara Croft adven¬ 
tures, all along his journey, the player is invited to gather a host of precious 
artefacts (vases, coins, statuettes, etc.). The discovery of exceptional sites is 
backed up with some historical explanations, while a travel diary is used to 
note down the most important records, reinforcing the feeling of immersion in 
the exploration activities. 

In this type of game, archaeology, associated with the promise of exotic ad¬ 
ventures, serves more to nourish the imagination than to define the actual ac¬ 
tivity for the player. However, in games like World of Warcraft or Minecraft, the 
archaeological activity, which literally consists in digging to unearth vestiges of 
the past, can involve a significant part of the gameplay. In World of Warcraft, 
a massively multiplayer online role-playing game (MMORPG) inspired by table- 
top role-playing games such as Dungeons and Dragons or Warhammer, the ava¬ 
tar of the player, referring to the character manipulated on screen, is defined by 
several specialized skills. Selected by the player, these skills will help define 
the profession and the options offered all throughout the game (for example, 
the skill of alchemy allows the avatar to make magic potions from harvested 
plants). Thus, archaeology appears in the list of possible skills, which allows 


39 “Gameplay is a term used to define the way players interact with a certain video or com¬ 
puter game. It is further characterized as the way the game is played, including the rules, the 
plot, the objectives and how to conquer them, as well as a player‘s overall experience.” 
Definition of gameplay from techopedia.com [online]: [https://www.techopedia.com/detiml 
|tion/1911/gameplay| (consulted on 8 January 2018). 

40 Naughty Dog studio (2007-2017). 
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the player to orient the activity of his avatar towards the discovery of historical 
artefacts related to the imaginary world in which he travels. In Minecraft, 
a mod 41 called “Fossils and Archaeology Revival” is thus advertised: “Unearth 
valuable fossils of prehistoric creatures and beautiful Dominican Amber from 
the depths of your Minecraft world! Discover ancient ruins and relics that will 
lead you to the mysterious Anu, a cruel dictator from an ancient civilization! 
Recreate graceful extinct animals that died out in a time long past!” 

But let us not forget that if archaeologists are moviegoers, they can also be 
gamers. Thus, in 2013, Andrew Reinhardt created the blog |www.archaeogam| 
|ing.com| for the purposes of his research. The work of Tara Copplestone also de¬ 
serves mention: she studies the specificities of the relationship with the past in 
video games, the status of ruins, or issues of verisimilitude and authenticity in 
video game worlds. 42 The term archaeogaming is a great find. In fact, behind 
this term, a full-fledged research axis is emergent, which could gather a wider 
community of researchers than one might think. Indeed, archaeogaming refers 
to both the study of archaeology in video games and the use of video game 
technologies in professional archaeological practices. For example, it could be 
about the way video games incorporate archaeological activity within the com¬ 
puter game universe to help reconstruct the history of a territory or a people. It 
could be about the relationship between the players and archaeology within 
the game 43 Finally, archaeogaming could be about questioning the contribu¬ 
tion of video games in serving the purposes of archaeological science by en¬ 
hancing the value of heritage or raising awareness about the poorly publicized 
dimensions of archaeological activities. For instance, consider the ongoing 
video game series, The Assassin’s Creed (Ubisoft, 2007-), whose unique selling 
point rests upon a realistic modelling of historic urban environments. Hence 
the instalment Assassin’s Creed Unity (Ubisoft, 2014) takes place in Paris during 
the French Revolution (1789). The game allows the player - regardless of the 
specific missions that he must accomplish to complete the adventure - to im¬ 
merse themselves in eighteenth-century Paris by rediscovering emblematic pla¬ 
ces (Notre-Dame de Paris, etc.). The player also enjoys a visual and aural 
atmosphere that helps to stimulate his imagination offering the gamer a “live” 
feeling of a slice of life from the past. Of course, Assassin’s Creed does not 


41 Additional programme, not in the original game, but conceived by the player community 
to develop supplementary possibilities; retrievable at |https://lossils-archeology.tandom.com71 
|wiki / F7 A_Mod_Kevival_ W ikl (consulted on 10 March 2019). 

42 A short presentation of her work is available on slideshare: |https://www.shdeshare.net/tail 
|anardo| (consulted on 10 March 2019). 

43 Johnson 2013. 
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replace the “real” story. But by promoting the historical reconstruction, in 
a way, the game has contributed to draw the attention of the public towards 
aural archaeology and the interest of retracing the sounds of everyday Paris in 
the eighteenth century (see Mylene Pardoen’s work on this subject 44 ). The links 
between video games and archaeology are also expressed through virtual real¬ 
ity technologies, to which interactive spaces in museums and TV documenta¬ 
ries are gradually getting us accustomed to. Finally, archaeogaming can also 
consist of excavating the past of video games and using archaeological meth¬ 
ods to study how video games operate: what happens to the abandoned objects 
in the games? In persistent online universes like World of Warcraft, how to 
identify the traces of the past while the game setting is undergoing regular 
transformations? 

It should be noted that the essential work that is part of the archaeogaming 
movement is done by archaeologists or students of archaeology and not by re¬ 
searchers in game studies. This certainly reflects the disciplinary openness of 
archaeologists. But on the other hand, it also shows that game studies still 
have many territories to explore beyond the founding paradigms of narratology 
and ludology. In April 2016, at the University of Leiden, a research group 
named VALUE (Videogames and Archaeology at Leiden UnivErsity) was created 
introducing itself as follows: “We are an academic research group exploring the 
intersections of Archaeology and Videogames. Our goal is to raise awareness 
about the importance of this new field and showcase its potentials. Join us and 
become part of a new archaeological field with a gaming twist.” 45 Rooted in the 
archaeological field, VALUE aims to develop a method and lexicon to study the 
intersections between archaeology and video games; to create the conditions 
for a productive dialogue with the industry on the subject of archaeology in 
video games (for example, the historical reconstructions of Assassin’s Creed); to 
develop data platforms and content for game designers and creators; to use the 
methods of archaeology to preserve and enhance the video game heritage; and 
finally to develop archaeogaming in the academy. This programme is as ambi¬ 
tious as it is exciting. Edited volumes like Archaeology and the Medial 6 in 
which Andrew Gardner develops a fascinating analysis of the representations 
of antiquity in video games in the very popular ongoing series Age of Empires 
(Microsoft, 1997-), 47 demonstrate the scope of research opportunities. 


44 Anonymous (d). 

45 VALUE, website |http://interactivepasts.com| (consulted on 10 March 2019). 

46 Clack / Brittain 2007. 

47 Gardner 2007: 255-272. 
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Like cinema, video games can be both a way of representing the past, under¬ 
standing and interpreting the past, and a way to understand the cultural relation¬ 
ship that we have with the past. The controversy born in France around 
Assassin’s Creed Unity - it has been criticized for the “caricatural” depiction of 
the French Revolution and the “demonized” figure of Robespierre 48 - shows that 
the video game is no longer pure entertainment without consequences. It is ex¬ 
pected to play a social and political role: education or transmission of historical 
knowledge. But this role sometimes challenges the objectives of a good game: 
just as it is entertaining to imagine that the Egyptian pyramids are alien space¬ 
ships, it can be fun to caricature the complex figure of the revolutionary 
Robespierre turned into a supervillain. Such choices are not ideologically inno¬ 
cent from the viewpoint of the representations conveyed, and therefore deserve 
analysis and criticism. But can we demand that any game taking place in a given 
historical context offers a scientifically accurate representation of the past? After 
all, educational games (serious games), mostly used in school settings, exist to 
play this role of transmission of historical and scientific knowledge. This is 
a complex subject that is difficult to resolve. Instead, it is important that society - 
in newspapers, books, televised debates, at school - creates the conditions for 
a historical and scientific education of individuals, who are then free to have fun 
with full knowledge in uchronia (an alternate version of an historical time pe¬ 
riod), or fantasy worlds. 

Andrew Gardner, in his analysis of the game Praetorians (Eidos Interactive, 
2003), a computer war game, notes that although the game scenarios are set 
within a precise period, between 58 BCE and 45 BCE, in various different loca¬ 
tions, such as Gaul, the British Isles, Italy, Spain, Greece, Syria, Palestine, or 
Egypt, the player can only control three “peoples”: mainly the Romans, second¬ 
arily the “Barbarians” and the “Egyptians”. 49 This restriction in the game re¬ 
veals certain cultural meanings, boosting an Orientalist and West-centred point 
of view. Gardner shows wonderfully that on the one hand, the rules of the 
game, for example, allot equal weapons to different peoples (causing the same 
level of damage to opponents), and on the other, that the Romans are shown as 
culturally superior. This superiority is modelled on the criteria of modernity 
and rationality: the Roman troops are the only ones capable of moving in 
a coordinated manner; their ethnic identity is homogeneous whereas the 
Egyptian troops include Parthians and Nubians. The Roman doctors treat 
the troops with “scientific” medicines, while “Barbarians” and “Egyptians” use 


48 Anonymous (c). 

49 Gardner 2007: 258. 
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the magic of their priests. 50 Some video game series as famous as Age of 
Empires or Civilization exploit both: a certain popular taste for historical re¬ 
enactments, with neat graphic work and many easily identifiable referential el¬ 
ements, and ultimately a very colonial vision of the civilizational principle. 
While inviting the player to “embody” a civilization of his choice (the Sioux, 
the Aztecs, etc.), Civilization replicates a Western ideological vision of progress, 
through a conception that identifies development with the linear flow of time. 
Therefore, winning by attaining a high degree of civilization amounts, in real¬ 
ity, to following the Western criteria of civilizational progress: 

Embedded into the game’s core mechanic is the idea that each civilization has to proceed 
through certain stages - the Stone Age, Age Tool, Bronze Age, and Iron Age - with each 
development of resources and certain buildings, but unlocking new types of structures, 
soldiers, and improvements to fighting and resource-gathering efficiency. 51 

Conclusion 

Cinema, following photography, has played a determinant role in the colonial 
enterprise in many ways. It has contributed to building imaginaries and has 
been allowed to represent and document the East. Indeed, as cinema was from 
its “birth” in 1895, the figure of the archaeologist had been closely linked to the 
colonial enterprise itself. This enabled the narrative of conquest, and of the 
(post)colonial encounters and its consequences (moral, cultural, or material 
alike) to be adapted for public consumption. The archaeologist was also one of 
the first transmedia characters in the mass media age. However, we can easily 
forget that cinema has become, since its inception, an accompanying tool for 
the archaeologist’s work, but also for the promotion of archaeologists on field 
missions. As an example, let us consider the two photograms, excerpts from an 
educational film produced by the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Digging into the Past (1923), explaining to the general public how archaeological 
diggings are organized in Egypt (Fig. 13). Here is the way a short text describes 
the following sequence in the film: it states that the sarcophagus images are 
a snapshot of their authentic layout, 3,000 years ago. Thus, the photographic 
or cinematographic image, since it is supposed to capture the reality (contrarily 
to drawing), documents a historical “truth”, informs on that truth, and facili¬ 
tates its diffusion. Furthermore, in the process of the archaeological operation 


50 Gardner 2007: 258. 

51 Gardner 2007: 266. 
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Inside the crypt. Coffins 
are seen just as they 
were placed in the tomb 
3,000 years ago. 



Fig. 13: Digging into the Past. Egyptian excavations presented by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1923). 

of unveiling the past, the image captures a material proof, which is doomed to 
disappear: after the passage of the archaeologists, the sarcophagus will be 
moved. The only evidence that will remain of the original layout of the tomb 
will be the image produced onto the film. By doing so, the image of the past 
supersedes the past itself. When travelling in Egypt or Greece to “discover” the 
ancient sites, it is to see them again, to have a visual confirmation of their exis¬ 
tence, shaped in our imagination by multiple visual representations. Today, 
video games, in their turn, enable us to “relive” the past or experience the dis¬ 
covery of extinct cities and mobilize archaeological themes in all their diversity. 
All these cultural industries stage the process of discovery, shape our “first 
time”, and script the unveiling of the past. In reality, we shall never fully live 
the discovery shock of the explorers of the unknown, even if we fantasize this 
idea. Before going somewhere, we already know that location to a certain ex¬ 
tent, and our journey acts as a recognition of a route already known. We live 
intimately with images and representations of the past. And notably, this is, 
thanks to cinema. If archaeology and science fiction imaginaries fit so well 
together, it is probably because the taste for the unknown remains one of the 
strongest drives of humanity. 

Throughout this chapter devoted to the representation of the archaeologist 
on screen, I have strived to highlight the various instances of this theme with¬ 
out going into too much detail. I devoted some space to the analysis of the most 
significant productions in my view. Without overlooking the most popular pro¬ 
ductions, I also presented some of the less renowned ones. By crossing formal 
and thematic analyses, I hope to have offered food for thought to the curious 
reader who would like to deepen his knowledge. Academic reflexions that 
I have cited and on which I rely upon also constitute complementary resources. 
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From my perspective, the subject is far from exhausted, given the multiple nar¬ 
rative and recreational possibilities of archaeological themes, which remain 
associated, in the collective imagination, to the exotic adventure and pleasure 
of exploration. Let’s continue digging! 
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From Supervision to Independence in 
Archaeology: The Comparison of the 
Iranian and the Afghan Strategy 

Abstract: The studies conducted in the last two decades usually focused on the 
Western cultural policies in foreign countries where there were none or few 
local institutions at the beginning of the twentieth century. The purpose of the 
chapter is to show that the host states were neither passive nor dominated. To 
illustrate this idea, I take the example of Iran and Afghanistan, from the end of 
World War I to 1984. Indeed, the two neighbouring states chose opposite strate¬ 
gies to develop the archaeological potential of their territories. Their final goal 
was scientific independence. However, where Iran used its capacities of negoti¬ 
ation to build an ultra-nationalist archaeology, Afghanistan decided to consider 
archaeology an international affair and to widen its institutional and scientific 
network. This essay is a first attempt to explain how and why such a difference 
between the two choices exists. 

Keywords: history of archaeology, Afghanistan, Iran, cultural policy, national 
identity. 


Iran and Afghanistan are neighbours. They took part in “The Great Game”, and 
their independence was recognized in 1919. In Sistan they have a common bor¬ 
der and a common history: the Achaemenids, Sassanids, and Ghazvenids were 
their ancestors. In addition, they shared the desire, during the twentieth cen¬ 
tury, to improve their control of this history. At first, they lacked the institu¬ 
tional and financial resources, as well as scholars, to make a proper 
archaeological exploration of their territory. But they had the opportunity to 
host foreign missions. It is difficult to accept representatives of foreign states 
who will explore, excavate, and give their version of your own national history. 
Binational or multinational archaeological agreements between a host state 
and the operator, usually a European or an American state, can be the object of 
discussions, and sometimes of disagreements. Indeed, archaeologists and the 
institutions which support them come laden with political, social, and histori¬ 
cal concepts, which do not always match the local understanding of history. 
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The present context of archaeological cooperation between foreign archaeolo¬ 
gists and Iran and Afghanistan is quite different. Indeed, these neighbours 
used opposite strategies to take a greater part in the exploration of their territo¬ 
ries. It is useful to compare them over a long period in order to understand how 
they unfolded from the end of World War I to the beginning of the 1980s when 
a new political system was imposed in Iran and when Afghanistan faced 
a conflict with the USSR. Iran and Afghanistan were in the same situation after 
World War I. They wanted to modernize their political systems and searched for 
inspiration in Europe. They fought to free themselves of the influence of Great 
Britain and Russia. And they hoped to build up national pride with the help of 
sciences like archaeology. But from the beginning, they chose two different sol¬ 
utions because of their specific, political, and financial circumstances. 


From 1919 to 1945: Autonomy for Iran, monopoly for 
Afghanistan 

In 1919, the main goal of the Iranian government was to reach a scientific au¬ 
tonomy, and to impose its own rules in archaeology. 1 The first foreign missions 
arrived in the second part of the nineteenth century. They were British and 
French missions. In 1900, France and Persia agreed that French institutions 
will have monopoly on the archaeological research on the territory of Persia. 
But the modification of the Persian constitution in 1925 and the reign of Reza 
Pahlavi permitted the Iranian elite to pursue their national aspirations. From 
1925 to 1935, the Persian government created the foundations of a national ar¬ 
chaeology, like Prosper Merimee (1803-1870) in France a century before. 2 The 
ministries wanted first to end the French monopoly. In the 1920s, there were 
erudites, educated in Iranian laic schools or the Western missionary schools. 
But there were no archaeologists among them, and the elite still wanted to 
have the benefits of Western supervision. 

Their first choice was the German scholar Ernst Herzfeld. In 1924, Herzfeld 
was in Persia to choose potential archaeological sites to excavate and made 


1 Sources: Berlin Museum archives, Museum fur islamische Kunst, Kisten 41; Bundesarchiv, R/ 
901/69540; Deutsche Auswartiges Amt, Teheran 26, Teheran 65; Akademie der Wissenschaften 
archives, 714 Eduard Meyer French Foreign Affairs Ministry Archives, Serie E, Asie, 1918-1944; 
Guimet Museum, fonds Joseph Hackin et Jean Carl. 

2 Merimee was a French writer but also the second “Inspecteur general des monuments his- 
toriques” in France from 1834. His main purpose had been to define then rescue what re¬ 
mained of the French historical heritage. Recht 2003. 
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a first journey in the direction of Kuh-e Khwaja, a Sasanian site in the Sistan 
area. He was particularly known for the joint publication with Friedrich Sarre, 
Iranische Felsreliefs, and for his work on the Islamic site of Samarra in the 1910s. 
He had a position at the University of Berlin, where he taught historical geogra¬ 
phy. He also had the support of German scientific authorities, like Wilhelm Bode 
(1845-1929), director of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Berlin, Friedrich Sarre 
(1865-1945), director of the Islamic Arts Department of the Royal Museums, or 
Eduard Meyer (1855-1930), an Orientalist who was a member of the Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, the Deutsches Archaologisches Institut, and the newly 
founded Deutsche Notgemeinschaft der Wissenschaften. 3 The shah agreed in 
1923 to meet him, and he developed his own Persian connection. 

The elite asked him to stay in Persia, and in 1926, the German diplomat 
Friedrich Werner Graf von Schulenburg (1875-1944) wrote a first text, which es¬ 
tablished the agreement between Herzfeld and the Persian government. Indeed, 
the Persian minister of public education wanted to establish an Institute for 
Antiquity, a library, and even a museum. The function of Herzfeld would be to 
assist the government in the redaction of archaeological rules on the Persian ter¬ 
ritory, and to supervise the three new institutions for three years. In 1927, a first 
commission whose members were Herzfeld, Hesse, and Saltaneh Mansouros out¬ 
lined the first lines of the archaeological rules. But two obstacles changed the 
situation. First, Herzfeld and his mentor thought that the Iranian financial com¬ 
mitment was too low. Then, some parts of the text written by the commission 
were deleted by the minister of public education. Crucially these parts guaran¬ 
teed scholarly facilities and status for Herzfeld, who wanted to pursue his re¬ 
search in the field. Third, Herzfeld was not convinced of the end of the French 
monopoly. In fact, the French, who heard about the German and Persian negotia¬ 
tions, decided to act. After a lot of discussions, the French Foreign Affairs 
Ministry agreed to sign an agreement which signified the end of the monopoly, if 
they could place a French scholar at the head of the future institutions. 4 Because 
of this agreement, Persia had to renounce its first choice of scientific partner. But 
the court minister Termurtash seemed to think that an amicable agreement with 
France was essential in order to stay on good terms with the European state. It 
was a political resolution. Nevertheless, the Persian state maintained its connec¬ 
tion with Germany by giving Herzfeld a position as a historical antiquities spe¬ 
cialist at Teheran University in 1928. For three years, he would teach history, 


3 Science Academy, German Archaeological Institute, and the German Society for the support 
of sciences. 

4 Chevalier 2002: 552. 
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historical geography, archaeology, and ancient Persian languages. They inten¬ 
tionally pitted German competence against French science, even if the French 
embassy protested. The same year, the shah asked Herzfeld to come with him on 
his trip to Persepolis. By acting like this, Persia demonstrated its scientific self- 
government, even if it recognized the foreign knowledge. It played with foreign 
ambitions and competition in cultural affairs. For example, the Persian govern¬ 
ment agreed to start discussing in 1927 the foundation of a Deutsches 
Archaologisches Institut (DAI) in Isfahan. It also determined the concept of ar¬ 
chaeology, which would persist a long time after World War II in Iran: the ar¬ 
chaeological work would be a tool for philology, history, and art history, with 
a focus on architecture. Finally, the council of ministers voted on the rules for 
the conservation of ancient products of Persia in 1930. This text confirmed the 
exclusive right of the Persian state for its archaeological finds and sites. Foreign 
institutions could excavate only with its authorization. So Persia would be now 
the dominating partner in the future negotiations. 

The construction of a Persian archaeological framework was for a great 
part the act of the Anjoman-e Atar-e Melli. 5 This Institute for National History is 
a specifically Persian institution. The American Arthur Pope (1881-1969) sug¬ 
gested the idea of its foundation in 1922. Herzfeld was invited to join it in 1924. 
But the majority of its members were Persian people from the elite educated in 
European schools. They came from the government, like the finance minister or 
the minister of education, or they were men with political weight and influence. 
Reza Shah became its honorary director in 1925. Renowned for the construction 
of a mausoleum for the poet Ferdowsi, the main figure of the national pan¬ 
theon, the Institute acted as a consultant and a promotor of national history. It 
wrote an initial set of rules for antiquities in 1924. It started an inventory of the 
national heritage, and supported the vote for the rules about antiquity in 1930. 
Its members promoted a history which could reflect the modernity of the coun¬ 
try, and selected the Achaemenid period, which embodied a European concep¬ 
tion of a nation: a community of language, territory, and history. Therefore, 
they partly rejected the Islamic period, even if the usual concept of nation in 
Persia was the milli, the community of believers. But the government had to go 
along with the majority. So they asked their Western partners, operating states, 
and institutions, to take an interest in the Islamic period. 

Afghanistan, which became independent in 1919, was also a buffer state be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Russia. But its borders were still being negotiated at 


5 Sadiq 1985: 83. See also Kamyar Abdi 2001 for a chronological history of archaeological 
work in Iran in the twentieth century. 
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the beginning of the century and the country was closed to foreign influence. 
Financial resources were very limited. Nevertheless, the king Amanullah Khan 
(1892-1960) 6 wanted to found a nation based on the Western model, with 
a common history, at a time when the population did not have a real interest in 
the past. Indeed, the arrival of Western people increased the amount of illicit 
excavations and the development of antiquity merchandising. But usually the 
Afghan people did not perceive archaeological sites as tracks of the past, or as 
sacred monuments. For example, they saw Lashkari Bazar as shelters, and the 
artefacts were sometimes identified as pagan relics. 

Therefore, Amanullah needed to find partners who could match the finan¬ 
cial, technical, and human requirements of a survey of the entire territory, 
a terra incognita, in 1919. He decided to sign an agreement, a convention 
which gave France the monopoly on excavations. Framboise Olivier Utard be¬ 
lieves that the main reason for that was the quality of France’s archaeological 
work in the colonies. 7 But when France first offered its help, the king did not 
answer immediately. Meanwhile there were other interested states. 
A delegation of scholars came from Russia in 1923, and the visit of the German 
scholar Ernst Herzfeld was announced to Afghan ministers in 1922. Germany 
was really esteemed by Afghan people. The state had recognized the political 
and economic independence of Afghanistan in 1918. The German community 
was the second largest foreign population in the country after the Russian 
community. Besides, Amanullah was a Germanophile - he had met Oskar von 
Niedermayer (1885-1948) 8 and his collaborators in 1915, and General Wali 
Khan, his representative, on his journey in Europe went first to Berlin. We 
know that he asked for a partnership with Germany for several reasons. Like 
Wilhelm II, Amanullah needed to unify several tribes and territories, even if 
he gave priority to the Pashtun tribes. Like Wilhelm II, he donated his own 
historical collection for the future museum. More importantly, German 
Orientalism had a great reputation in Europe as well as in the United States. 
In 1915, Amanullah met the expert in Islamic art history, Ernst Diez, who had 
travelled on the Kandahar road, sketching the old monuments and describing 
them. He probably knew Herzfeld’s publications and activities. 

Germany did not answer exactly as Amanullah hoped. Firstly, the Weimar 
Republic was limited in its actions by the Treaty of Versailles. Secondly, it 


6 King of Afghanistan (1919-1929), son of Amir Habibulah. 

7 Olivier-Utard 2003: 23. 

8 Niedermayer, a German officer from Bavaria, was leader of an expedition to Afghanistan in 
1915-1916. The purpose was winning King Habibullah’s (Amanullah’s father) support for mili¬ 
tary action against British India during World War I. 
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wanted to show Great Britain its goodwill. So the politicians and the German 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs favoured private partnerships in Afghanistan for the 
first years. 9 Herzfeld went there in 1925, with the help of the Notgemeinschaft 
der Deutschen Wissenschaft, and declared to his mentors that it would be too 
dangerous and too expensive to excavate. Nevertheless, in the same year diplo¬ 
mat Fritz Grobba asked the Afghan government if German scholars would have 
the opportunity to dig. The minister of education declared that the agreement 
with France was still valuable. But the door was not closed to others: if 
Germany had interesting projects to offer, as well as the financial and technical 
support in a few years, the king could change his position. Why postpone the 
German proposal? At the beginning of the 1920s, Germany was greatly in debt. 
Besides, the German scholars were subjects of an official boycott by the Allies 
and were not invited to international congresses. Some of them were black¬ 
listed, like Friedrich Sarre, and could not travel to Iran or Afghanistan. In 1926, 
Germany failed to enter the International Research Council. 

The convention between France and Afghanistan had enabled them to focus 
the attention of the Western scientific community on very interesting archaeolog¬ 
ical sites like Hadda, and areas like Sistan. The French activities also permitted 
the development of the Afghans’ interest in their past. Incidentally, the French 
missions also gave a young Afghan student the opportunity to be trained in ar¬ 
chaeological work: Ahmad Ali Kohzad (1907-1983). 10 He had been recruited first 
as a translator for the French archaeologist Joseph Hackin before World War II. 
After 1945 he would become director of the Kabul Museum, president of the 
Afghan Historic Society, and founder of the Afghanistan scientific review. 
Finally, was the convention a choice by default? It could explain article 11, which 
Alfred Foucher saw as a contradiction. 11 It gave the Afghan government the pos¬ 
sibility of giving archaeological concessions to other states, even if France had 
a monopoly. From the first day, the king and his council probably wanted to be 
the only ones to decide who could operate archaeological sites, even if they 
lacked the financial power to really dominate the discussions. In the 1930s, the 
new king and his ministers showed that they were not satisfied with the French 
use of the monopoly. They wanted more surveys on areas like Sistan. They tried 
to excavate on their own in 1933. They welcomed foreign missions, like the 
German Hindukush mission in 1935, which was composed of biologists, geogra¬ 
phers, ethnologists, and an Orientalist, Wilhelm Eilers (1906-1989). And they 


9 Fleury 1996: 283. 

10 Adamec 2003: 256. Several biographical details about people related to Afghan history in 
this chapter come from the Historical Dictionary of Afghanistan. 

11 Chevalier 2002: 357. See also Fenet 2010. 
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could count on the support of the League of Nations, which wrote international 
recommendations about archaeological activities in 1938. To sum up, they 
wanted new foreign partners to build their past. 


From 1945 to 1984: National archaeology for Iran, 
international archaeology for Afghanistan 

After World War II, Afghanistan and Iran pursued their own modernization agen¬ 
das. Afghanistan became a parliamentary monarchy in 1964. In 1963, Iran began 
the white revolution, which aimed to reform the country. But in the field of ar¬ 
chaeology they had the same goal, if not the same cultural policy: emancipation. 12 

From the 1950s, Iran saw the foreign supervision in archaeology as 
a constraint in itself. The state was now training students and promoting men 
who had gained experience as inspectors in the field. Its first purpose between 
1950 and 1970 was to gain control from foreign archaeologists. The new Iranian 
scholars worked at prestigious sites like Pasargadae and Persepolis. Among 
them were people like Ezzat Negghabban (1926-2009), professor of archaeology 
at Teheran University; Mohammad-Taqi Mostafawi (1905-1980), director of the 
Institute of Archaeology; Ali Hakemi (1915-1997), curator at Teheran Museum; 
and Mohsen Foroughi (1907-1983), professor of architecture also at Teheran 
University. In 1960, the Iranian government placed an Iranian scholar at the 
head of the Institute of Archaeology. In 1972, it founded ICAR, the Iranian 
Center for Archaeological Research. With the help of ICAR, the government 
could ask for regular information and demand outcomes from foreign partners: 
each year, project directors had to report on the results of the last mission. The 
government also ruled that all artefacts found in Iran would have to remain 
within its territory. Finally, it even made a financial contribution to the re¬ 
search. In Tepe Yam, for example, Turin University carried out stratigraphic 
studies with Iranian funds. 

David Stronach sees the 1960s and 1970s as “two decades of international 
collaboration in Iran”. 13 Indeed, UNESCO became a potential partner and Iran 
took part in the Major Project for the Mutual Appreciation of the Eastern and 


12 Sources: German Foreign Affairs (Auswartiges Amt) av neues Amt Teheran 6114; Guimet 
Museum, Fonds Ghirshman and Auboyer; French Foreign Affairs Ministry Archives, Serie B, 
dossier 85 and Conseiller culturel et technique, 297 P0126. I also have to thank Mr Zafar 
Pai'man. 

13 Stronach 1998: 92. 
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Western Cultural Values which concerned Iran, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
and USSR. 14 The project included studies about Central Asia in the 1960s. The 
main goals were interdisciplinarity, multidisciplinarity, and, more importantly, 
valorization of indigenous actors and institutions. Its first effect was to export 
the international scientific congresses and their members in Asia. Secondly, the 
project gave a greater role to local scholars. Iranian scholars used this opportu¬ 
nity: they created an Iranian Committee for the Coordination of Studies about 
the Civilizations of Peoples from Central Asia. But their main concern was safe¬ 
guarding against false artefacts. In fact, they were more interested in national 
frameworks and projects. In 1969, with the agreement of the shah, Negghabban 
tried to nationalize the International Association for Iranian Art and 
Archaeology, founded by the American Arthur Pope 15 and the French archaeol¬ 
ogist of Soviet origin Roman Ghirshman (1895-1979). The same year, the shah 
himself suggested that the Asia Institute in Shiraz, an American creation, 
should be placed under the direction of the University of Teheran. More than 
autonomy, the Iranian community wanted to gain independence from external 
finance and researchers. It wanted the full control of its history and archaeol¬ 
ogy. So it developed binational partnerships, and was particularly interested in 
German and Italian proposals. 

The German Archaeological Institute opened a branch in Teheran in 1961. 
In return for the permission, its members agreed to teach at Teheran University 
and to work with Iranian archaeologists in the field, who would be considered 
as scientific collaborators of equal importance. Erich Boehringer, the director of 
the DAI, made more promises: the DAI would publish Iranian articles in its re¬ 
view, and would set up a research library. For the Iranians, the German 
Archaeological Institute was also interesting because of its competences in pre¬ 
historic archaeology and in the Islamic art history. 

Italy was another valuable partner. Firstly, Italy had no traditional archaeo¬ 
logical territory in Asia. The first collaboration between the two states took 
place in Italy with the organization by Mario Bussagli (1917-1988) of two exhi¬ 
bitions, in 1956 and 1961, on the mutual influences between Italy and Iran in 
the art field. Giuseppe Tucci (1894-1984), the director of the Istituto Italiano 
per il Medio ed Estremo Oriente (ISMEO), 16 took advantage of the good relations 
between the various Iranian institutions, the shah, and the ISMEO to ask for 
authorization to excavate and survey, particularly in the Sistan area. At the 


14 Borde Meyer 2016: 304. 

15 American art historian, he contributed to the foundation of the American Institute for the 
Persian Art and Archaeology in 1925. 

16 Italian Institute for Middle and Far West. 
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same time, he adapted the ISMEO to local requests. He opened a centre for res¬ 
toration of antique monuments in 1962. He also obtained from the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs financial support for Iranian students to stay in Italy 
for five years to be trained in history and archaeology. 17 It was significantly 
more than other foreign proposals could offer. Some Iranian scholars were in¬ 
vited to publish in English in East and West, a well-known Italian journal. In 
the field, Iranian and Italian scholars worked together sometimes, and some¬ 
times successively, like in the cases of Shaddad, Shar-i Sokhta, or Dahan-i 
Gulaman. From the Italian teams, Iranian scholars learned new theories and 
methods which were far from art history, like the introduction of natural scien¬ 
ces, the interest in social history, or the consideration of vast areas. The new 
sites discovered and excavated by the ISMEO also gave a new dimension to 
Iranian history. Their size could be compared to that of the great Mesopotamian 
urban sites, and they confirmed the vision of Iran as the Greece of the Orient, 
a Western leitmotif of the 1960s. 

In 1979, the revolution stopped archaeological activities. The new leaders 
had no confidence in a discipline which had helped the shah to consolidate its 
position, like in Persepolis in 1971. They tore up the archaeological agreements, 
asked for detailed reports about the sites, and gave the direction of archaeolog¬ 
ical fieldworks exclusively to Iranian scholars. 18 Then they officially took con¬ 
trol of archaeological activities with the foundation of the Iranian Cultural 
Heritage Organization (ICHO) in 1985. ICHO was the final act of independence. 
The structure of the organization followed the administrative structure of the 
state: regions, departments, cities or villages. It also looked like the DAI in that 
it had a similar office in each region, with a central direction. The era of na¬ 
tional archaeology had begun. 

The Afghan scholars and government decided to follow the opposite path. 
After World War II, foreign scholars suggested several solutions to organize ar¬ 
chaeological activities in the territory. Indeed, the French monopoly would be 
over by 1952. Mortimer Wheeler (1890-1976), the director of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, was the first one to act. He hoped a close cultural collaboration 
would be possible between the French Archaeological Delegation (DAFA) and 
the Archaeological Survey of India, and that an Afghan archaeological institute 
could be created. He imagined three different types of partnership. All the solu¬ 
tions implied that India would provide support through scholarships and train¬ 
ing of Afghan students. Moreover, Afghanistan and India would hold joint 


17 Callieri 2007. 

18 Tosi et al. 1984. 
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archaeological surveys in the two countries. Indeed, India could help because 
of its “great experience”. 19 The American archaeologist Walter Fairservis 
(1921-1994) had a different point of view. In 1953, after two missions in Sistan, 
he described in an American scientific journal the great difficulties in the 
Afghan field, and spoke about “the sensibility of a population more and more 
exposed to the western ideas”. 20 He concluded that international collaboration, 
both institutional and individual, would be a necessity in Afghanistan. 
Wheeler’s proposal was original, because it supposed the association of two 
host states, which would work without any supervision. The Afghan govern¬ 
ment pondered this idea. Nevertheless, India was a long-time colony of Great 
Britain and had already in place institutions and scholars, and could play the 
role of a new and undesirable supervisor. Finally, the Afghan government de¬ 
cided to sign a second agreement which confirmed the French monopoly. But 
in fact, the analysis of archaeological work carried out, particularly in the 
1960s and the 1970s, shows that the Afghan scientific community decided to 
follow the Fairservis’s suggestion. For example, eleven foreign missions had 
chosen Sistan to survey or excavate there, including those from France, Britain, 
USA, and Germany. In other areas there were Japanese, Indian, or Soviet 
missions. 

Foreign partners were a necessity. With very limited financial and institu¬ 
tional capacity, Afghanistan could not do the same as Iran did. There was the 
Afghan Academy, founded in 1937, whose main interest was the promotion of 
the Pashtu language. Mohammed Zahir Shah had also founded a historical soci¬ 
ety. Its members, such as Ahmad Ali Kohzad, hoped to develop the study of 
Afghan historical heritage. It would be done by the next generation of scholars. 
First, the king obtained from the French Foreign Affairs Ministry that the 
French delegation became a permanent mission, with a scientific library and 
a resident architect. Then he asked other foreign states and UNESCO for help. 
With missions like those of Fairservis or Beatrice de Cardi’s surveys in Sistan, 
he had a better view of the potential archaeological areas in his territory. The 
Italian Umberto Scerrato (1928-2004) became a consultant for the Kabul 
Museum thanks to a cooperation agreement between Afghanistan and Italy. 
Jean Gabus (1908-1992), an ethnologist from Neuchatel, helped, on behalf of 
UNESCO, to restore it. Gabus proved very efficient: he asked each foreign state 
to support with a five-year-long scholarship, and to train Afghan students. One 
who benefited was Zemar Tarzi. 


19 Wheeler 1947: 146. 

20 Fairservis 1953: 139. 
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Fig. 1: Jean Gabus examines a plan of the Kabul Museum 1959-1960. © Museum of Ethnology, 
Neuchatel. 


The man who really gave Afghanistan its autonomy was Shah Bai 
Mostamandi. Shah Bai Mostamandi (1936-1993) was trained in Italy. He was 
the first director of an Afghan mission of excavation in Hadda in 1966. He 
was also professor of ancient history at Kabul University. And he was the 
first and very effective director of the Afghan Institute of Archaeology from 
1966 to 1973. The foundation of this Institute was a fundamental act of the 
king. The Institute would depend on the Ministry of Information and 
Culture. Its goals were to have a control over excavations in Afghanistan, 
and to take care of the national heritage by restoring and conserving ancient 
monuments and archaeological sites. Shah Bai Mostamandi, as director of 
the Institute, signed several agreements between 1968 and 1970 - with Bonn 
University, represented by Klaus Fischer (1919-1993); with Pennsylvania 
University, represented by George Dales (1927-1992); with the Museum of 
Natural History, represented by Louis Dupree (1925-1989); and with the 
Smithsonian Institute, represented by William Trousdale (1931-2006), and 
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the “Helmand Sistan” Project. These agreements had the same framework: 
the foreign institutions could operate five years in the field, they had to pro¬ 
tect the sites from thieves, and to restore the monuments and artefacts. 



Fig. 2: Pottery collecting at Tar-o-Sar (Helmand Sistan Project). From right to left: Amiri, 
Trousdale, Crane. ©Howard Crane (personal archives). 


In return for his benevolence, Shah Bai Mostamandi wanted scholarships and 
training for Afghan students, both in Afghanistan and in the universities of the 
partner countries. The foreign archaeologists also had to present their work, 
theories, methods, and techniques at Kabul University. At the same time, Shah 
Bai Mostamandi reinforced his international credibility as a researcher by giv¬ 
ing lectures in Europe on his work in Hadda, thanks to a grant from UNESCO. 
In 1968 he became president of the new Regional Center for the History of 
Kuchans, created in the Mutual Project Framework. Finally, he founded 
a museum in Hadda. 

UNESCO was a great help to Afghan archaeological ambitions. After the 
mission of Jean Gabus for the restoration of Kabul Museum, the organization 
put a second expert, John Engleton, in charge of the foundation of Herat 
Museum. Finally, in 1969, Rene Maheu, the general director of UNESCO, 
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kept the attention of the international community on the Afghan need for 
more scientific structures. Zemar Tarzi (b. 1939), trained at Strasbourg 
University, was appointed the second director of the Archaeological 
Institute in 1973. He usually prolonged the agreements with foreign archaeo¬ 
logical institutions. The Italian Maurizio Taddei (1936-2000) stated in 
a recent article that “Tarzi’s policy was to cooperate with all bona fide schol¬ 
ars, irrespective of their nationality”. 21 Kohzad, and after him, Shah Bai 
Mostamandi and Tarzi seemed to give more importance to the possibilities of 
foreign financial help for training and excavation than to fidelity to 
a particular state, as the French diplomats thought. In fact, Egypt, Turkey, 
and Syria, host states for several decades before World War II, were an inspi¬ 
ration for the structures of the Archaeological Institute and the new rules 
about archaeology. The Italian training of Shah Bai Mostamandi and the 
French training of Tarzi probably had an influence on their work, too. It 
partly determined their scientific choices. Tarzi, for example, was interested 
in art history, and later also worked with German archaeologists. But the 
two directors were open to new practices and points of view, and the agree¬ 
ment between the Heidelberg University and Kabul University about anthro¬ 
pology in 1968 is significant in this respect. William Trousdale, George 
Dales, and Louis Dupree, all of them American archaeologists, came from 
the anthropological field and demonstrated the Afghan scientific community 
that social or economic histories were also valuable. 

The multiplicity of partners gave the Afghan Institute and the govern¬ 
ment the occasion to widen their historical interests. Giving great impor¬ 
tance to art history, they wanted the DAFA to pursue its studies on 
Graeco-Buddhism, which permitted the distinction between Afghan his¬ 
tory and Persian history, and to create links with India. They also asked 
for the development of prehistorical studies. Georges Dales, for example, 
stayed in Nad-i Ali to re-evaluate the dating of the several stratigraphic 
levels. The Americans had shown their competences in the Middle East 
and in Iran before World War II. Besides, the institutions from United 
States were known for their capacity to integrate foreign scholars in their 
missions. Finally, the Afghans hoped to give a greater place to Islamic 
history. From 1945, France was aware of the importance of this period 
for them. Daniel Schlumberger’s (1904-1972) first move was to excavate 
Lashkari Bazar, a Ghaznevid site. Then the Italians excavated the site 
of Ghazni. UNESCO sent two experts in Islamic art and architecture; 


21 Taddei 1998: 492. 
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Alexandre Lezine (1906-1972), in 1962, and John Engleton to Herat to 
open a museum for Islamic art history; and Klaus Fischer excavated 
Nimruz and surveyed other sites in Sistan. The Kabul Times reflected on 
the importance of this last subject for the population. But the ministries 
and the Institute also took part in this joint project. UNESCO’s idea was 
to develop an international interest, stimulated by the discovery of Surkh 
Khotal. The studies would follow the path of positivist history: research 
would be focused on a trade-off with other civilizations. Finally, they 
supported studies which would be focused on the history of technologies, 
particularly ancient irrigation technologies. The idea was to improve the 
present structures by the study of the old ones. 

With the events of the 1980s, all agreements and studies were stopped, and 
foreign scholars searched for new archaeological areas to survey, in Pakistan or 
in the old Turkestan. For the Afghan scholars, some of them left the state imme¬ 
diately, like Zemar Tarzi. Others could not return to their country for political 
reasons, like Zafar Paiman. A third group fled later, like Gholam Rahman 
Amiri, the new director of the Archaeological Institute in 1979. A few stayed in 
Afghanistan, and some died. 

We know that Iran and Afghanistan originally had the same goal: the use 
of the past, by way of archaeological studies, to build national pride. But they 
quickly chose separate strategies. Iran saw foreign supervision as a limitation. 
The state quickly developed the institutional tools to be the dominant partner 
in negotiations, then directed the research with the ambition of becoming the 
new supervisor. Afghanistan counted on the multiplicity of partners to gain 
more autonomy. The state also counted on the policy of internationalism to 
extend the surveys on its territory. At the present time, both of them continue 
to pursue these opposite strategies. 22 The University of Sistan Baluchistan in 
Iran would like to excavate in Afghan Sistan. Scholars hope to find 
a historical confirmation of the land use. In Afghanistan, binational partner¬ 
ship is still common. Thanks to agreements associated with grants, Afghan 
students have the opportunity to be trained in the USA, in France, in Italy, in 
Germany, and to learn several technologies: analysis of ceramics, topography, 
museology, and conservation. The Afghan Archaeological Institute is also try¬ 
ing to develop local partnerships with its neighbours, India, Turkmenistan, 
and Iran, even if it is proving more challenging to find mutually acceptable 
agreements, particularly with Iran. 


22 See the article of Bruno Genito in the present book (p. 323-342). 
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Archives 


1. Germany 

Akademie der Wissenschaften archives, 714 Eduard Meyer. 
Auswartiges Amt av neues Amt Teheran 6114. 

Berlin Museum archives, Museum fur islamische Kunst, Kisten 41. 
Bundesarchiv, R/901/69540. 

Deutsches Auswartiges Amt, Teheran 26, Teheran 65. 


2. France 

French Foreign Affairs Ministry Archives, Serie E, Asie, 1918-1944. 

Guimet Museum, Fonds Ghirshman, Auboyer, Joseph Hackin et Jean Carl. 

French Foreign Affairs Ministry Archives, Serie B, dossier 85 and Conseiller culturel et 
technique, 297 P0126. 
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The Postcolonial Rewriting of the Past 
in North and South Korea Following 
Independence (1950s-1960s) 

Abstract: Korea was subject to Japanese colonial rule from 1905 to 1945, and right 
from its outset saw a series of studies conducted in a quest to understand its his¬ 
tory and society. This began with field investigations carried out by Japanese 
scholars in the early twentieth century and was followed by a survey of Korea’s 
ancient customs and institutions. It resulted in institutionalized archaeology being 
established in 1916 via the creation of the Committee for the Investigation of 
Korean Antiquities, and in 1922 with the Committee for the Compilation of Korean 
History. This contribution examines the academic criticism that has existed in 
North and South Korea since the peninsula regained its independence; in particu¬ 
lar, it will present some of the legacies of the Korean nationalist historiography 
written under colonial rule, focusing on the 1950s and 1960s. If postcolonial criti¬ 
cism in North and South Korea provides a vivid and enlightening illustration of 
the internal trends that drive the academic world in decolonized countries, it has 
also followed its own unique timetable reflecting the particularities of the two 
countries created in 1948 and the history of East Asia. 

Keywords: Korea, Japan, colonization, archaeology, historiography 


Korea was subject to Japanese colonial rule from 1905 to 1945, and right from its 
outset saw a series of studies conducted in a quest to understand its history and 
society. This began with field investigations carried out by Japanese scholars in 
the early twentieth century and was followed by a survey of Korea’s ancient cus¬ 
toms and institutions {kyukan seido chosa ^'RfUOSf^S). The result was the ar¬ 
rival of institutionalized archaeology, established in 1916 via the creation of the 
Committee for the Investigation of Korean Antiquities (Chosen koseki chosa iinkai 
and in 1922 with the Committee for the Compilation of 
Korean History (Chosen shi hensan iinkai changed into an 

Institute in 1925 (Chosen shi henshukai the Imperial University of 

Keijo (Keijo teikoku daigaku Mit&'rjestablished in 1924 in colonial Seoul, 
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had two chairs in Korean history, one of which, after 1932, concerned Korean 
archaeology. 1 

This chapter, which is informed by my research on the archaeology and 
writing of Korean history under Japanese rule, examines the academic criticism 
that has existed in North and South Korea since the peninsula regained its inde¬ 
pendence. The archaeological research conducted by Japan during the colonial 
era focused on a number of specific periods and geographical areas: namely, 
the Chinese commanderies in Daifang and Lelang - a large city- 

colony founded at the beginning of the Western Han dynasty; and the Three 
Kingdoms period, in particular Koguryo flj'njjjl (37 BCE-668 CE), located in the 
northern part of the peninsula and southern half of Manchuria, and Silla iff IS 
(356-935), which occupied the south of the peninsula, along with its symbolic 
capital Kyongju IS'J'M. 

In contrast to archaeology, historical research from the colonial period 
was broader in scope. The Institute for the Compilation of Korean History, for 
example, amassed Chinese, Korean, and Japanese documentation on the his¬ 
tory of the peninsula. Additionally, numerous historical studies spanning an¬ 
tiquity to the twentieth century were published in Korea and Japan, in the 
form of books and articles. Given that in both Europe and Japan at the time, 
proto-historic and ancient archaeology were heavily influenced by philology, 
and thus by ancient history books and chronicles, the Japanese excavations 
sought to confirm “pre-existing knowledge” on the Lelang Commandery and 
the capitals of Koguryo and Silla. Colonial archaeology in Korea was thus an 
auxiliary science of history and philology, and these three disciplines must be 
examined collectively. 2 

In this chapter I will present some of the legacies of the Korean nationalist 
historiography written under colonial rule, focusing in particular on the 1950s 
and 1960s, a period that saw the post-war order falter. In the process I will at¬ 
tempt to establish comparisons with other decolonized countries, the aim being 
to investigate the existence of global and local characteristics in the rewriting 


1 Saotome 2001; Pai 2013; Nanta 2015; Nanta 2017; Nanta 2018. 

2 Note that these Japanese studies conducted in a colonial context replaced Korean attempts 
to understand the peninsula’s history in the late nineteenth century. Korean scholars did not 
produce any results able to counter the Japanese colonial productions. Furthermore, the idea 
that Japan protected Korean antiquities and heritage has been used to justify Japan’s deeds as 
the colonizer. Incidentally, the question of Korea’s demands for the repatriation of its cultural 
heritage, including archaeological objects, remains an acute and as yet unresolved issue (Arai 
2012; Nanta 2016). 
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of history in a postcolonial context, negotiating the tension between the univer¬ 
sal and particular dimensions. 

I will begin by presenting the general post-decolonization context in order to 
understand what kind of criticisms were made in South Korea, while simulta¬ 
neously drawing comparisons with other former colonies. In the second part of 
the chapter, I will explore the figures of Ch’oe Namson and Sin Ch’aeho. Finally, 
in sections three and four I will describe how their legacies are visible in postco¬ 
lonial research on the ancient period produced in the Republic of Korea, to the 
south, and the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, to the north. 


1 Independence and criticisms of colonial-era 
history writing 

Archaeology is an eminently modern science that played an instrumental role 
in the nation-building of the nineteenth century. It was no less influential in 
a colonial context and had a considerable impact on identity and on perceptions 
of a newly nationalized past, long after Korea regained its independence in 
1945. 3 On the whole, the studies conducted under colonial rule are viewed with 
a negative eye by South Korean historians and certain Japanese scholars, who 
assert that the archaeological and historical research of the colonial period dis¬ 
torted (waikyolcu 31ft / waegok sj] -t) Korean history. 4 In particular, the focus on 
a so-called “Lelang period” 5 as marking the beginning of Korean history branded 
the peninsula with the stigma of “dependency” ( taritsu-sei / t’ayul-song 

eJ-§-^) 6 on an external power. Indeed, according to colonial-era historiography, 
Korea only came to exist as an “identifiable entity” under the Han domination, 
which was seen as having brought the peninsula into history for the first time. 
Furthermore, focusing on the ancient era suggested a “stagnation” (teitai WM / 
chongch’e :/ J /|]) of Korean history ever since, the logical conclusion being that 
Korea had entered modern history through Japanese rule. 

These features are not specific to Japanese colonial scholarship but instead 
appear to structure colonialist discourse more generally, as evidenced by other 


3 Hatada 1969; Pai 2013. 

4 Kim 1989; Cho 2002; Pak 2004; Yi 2009. 

5 Fujita 1948. 

6 This can be translated literally as “heteronomy”. The term sadaejuui 

(submission to a great power) was used by the historian Sin Ch’aeho (see infra), who contrasted 
this to the concept of chuch’e ^*1] / ftfil (independence). Also written juche, this concept con¬ 
tinues to have currency in North Korea, and was used in Japan in the 1950s and 1960s. 
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disciplines and territories. The growth of French research on the history of 
French colonization and colonial sciences in the French colonies provides an 
eloquent illustration of the global and local dimensions of colonial scholarship. 
Marked by a tension between the universal and the particular (or between mod¬ 
ern colonization and individual colonies), French colonial research has also at 
times emphasized the idea that colonized societies could be characterized by 
a “structural a-historicity”. 7 On the other hand, since decolonization, the issue 
of the loss of “historical initiative” and “autonomy” once inflicted on the former 
colonies has become central in the new nationalist and ethnicist historiogra¬ 
phies of these countries. 

Aside from the Korean scholars mentioned below, the Senegalese historian 
Cheikh Anta Diop (1923-1986) is well known for his attempts to limit and mini¬ 
mize the importance of what he saw as a colonial “interlude”. He established 
a linear history of Africa that linked the ancient past to the present, embracing 
all the different kingdoms and empires punctuating its history - such as the 
Kongo Kingdom and the empires of Ghana, Mali, Songhai, and Zimbabwe - and 
placing particular emphasis on ancient times. In the process, he claimed Africa 
as the cradle of human civilization (via ancient Egypt) and even of European civi¬ 
lization due to Africa’s influence in the formation of classical Greece. 8 The fact 
that Diop wrote in French and was widely translated into English is significant, 
since his writing sparked controversy among historians in Europe and the United 
States over the way history should be perceived. 

Accordingly, the imperatives generated by postcolonial criticism of colo¬ 
nial-era studies or by the rewriting of history in former colonies after indepen¬ 
dence are general elements that in reality affect the historical research of all 
countries that have experienced colonial rule. 


2 Ch’oe Namson and Sin Ch’aeho, 1920s-1930s 

During the colonial period, a number of Korean historians embarked on an 
investigation of the peninsula’s ancient history through the use of written 
sources. The excavations organized by the Committee for the Investigation of 
Korean Antiquities ultimately appear to have had a limited impact on the col¬ 
onizer’s view of the peninsula’s past. Consequently, the work of Korean his¬ 
torians of the ancient past - which drew by necessity on written texts - does 


7 Dulucq / Zytnicki 2003. 

8 Fauvelle 1996; Fauvelle-Aymar et al. 2010. 
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not differ fundamentally from Japanese studies in museology or ancient his¬ 
tory, which in any case were guided by philology. In fact, although Japanese 
scholars at times insisted that they drew on archaeological research, they 
above all moulded their results to fit their pre-established framework. 9 
Notable among these Korean historians are two scholars, Ch’oe Namson and 
Sin Ch’aeho, who followed opposing paths yet each in their own way bore re¬ 
semblances to Cheikh Anta Diop. 

Ch’oe Namson (1890-1957) was an activist who took part in 

the March First Independence Movement of 1919 but subsequently joined forces 
with the colonial administration in the late 1920s. He attempted to prove the 
existence of an ancient Korean cultural sphere ( bunka-ken jCfCISi), arguing 
that it had predated the Han colonization of Korea and covered half of East 
Asia, thereby testifying to the vitality and influence of Korean civilization. This 
ethnic and cultural entity, which he called Purham T'isSt (or Parkan), had, ac¬ 
cording to him, been established by Tan’gun JilH', the legendary founder of 
Korea and source of human civilization. This discourse, expounded in the 
1920s, also tied in with the “cultural policy” implemented by Japan over this 
same decade. This policy reflected the colonizers’ support for a minimalist na¬ 
tionalism devoid of demands for independence, echoing the so-called “gradual¬ 
ist” movement seen at around the same time in French Algeria, during the 
interwar period. 10 Ch’oe published a study in Japanese in 1927, in the pro- 
Japanese propaganda journal Chosen oyobi Chosen minzoku 
(Korea and the Korean People), 11 and the following year joined the Institute for 
the Compilation of Korean History, run by the Japanese colonial government. 
This Institute, described above, also counted among its members the historian 
Yi Pyongdo (1896-1989) (his participation is the subject of controversy), 

a prominent figure I will discuss below. 

In contrast. Sin Ch’aeho ^ M'ln (1880-1936) was perhaps - along with the 
Japanese historians - the first to develop the concept of a linear, unbroken his¬ 
tory of Korea, one unified around a people presented as homogeneous since its 
beginnings, with all the countries that had existed within the peninsula seen as 
constituting one single “ethnic group” (minjok K,K). Sin is considered the 
founder of Korea’s nationalist historiography and has been the focus of 


9 Nanta 2015. 

10 Rivet 2002. Recall, for example, the case of Messali Hadj (1898-1974), a key Algerian na¬ 
tionalist who strove to work within the colonial system and became a target for the FLN during 
the Algerian War of Independence. 

11 Ch’oe 1927. 
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considerable research in the United States, notably by Andre Schmid 12 and 
Henry H. Em. 13 In his 1931 book Choson sanggo sa L rVil! (Ancient History 
of Korea), Sin rejected the idea that the Chinese colony in Lelang had been lo¬ 
cated on the Korean peninsula, considering instead that it had been in 
Liaodong. 14 His theory is known in Japan by its literal translation: Rakuro-gun 
zai-Ryoto setsu (“Theory according to which Lelang is in 

Liaodong”). Sin also carried out archaeological fieldwork on Koguryo sites in 
Manchuria, a fact that is, sadly, little documented. Virulently anti-Japanese, he 
was arrested while travelling to Taiwan and died in prison in 1936. 

Given the context of lost national sovereignty, Ch’oe and Sin’s work sought 
to “re-Koreanize” the peninsula’s ancient history in an effort to reaffirm the ex¬ 
istence of the mythical first monarch Tan’gun (a myth deconstructed by the 
Japanese historians) and present an ethnically homogeneous people with an 
immemorial past untainted by the presence of foreigners (the Chinese). For 
both the Koreans and the Japanese, the rewriting of the past reflected the pecu¬ 
liar context and challenges of the time. It is no doubt this creation of a “linear 
history” for Korea, one transcending and encompassing all the states and peri¬ 
ods that had existed on its territory, which most vividly illustrates the colonial 
era’s influence on the writing of a newly “nationalized” past. 

Ch’oe and Sin are two defining figures in the colonial historiography of an¬ 
cient Korea. Their work already showed how scholars would approach the task 
of understanding the past after 1945, as we shall see in the following sections. 


3 Post-1948: 

Criticism and compromise in South Korea 

Given the history of colonial Algeria and the work of the Senegalese historian 
Cheikh Anta Diop, one might expect Korea’s post-decolonization historiography 
to have been nationalist, anti-colonial, and/or ethnicist. It was all of this and 
yet not quite. The reason lay in a certain time lag with other instances of decol¬ 
onization around the world, and in Korea’s particular circumstances, with the 
peninsula divided into two states in 1948, with political powers to the North 


12 Schmid 2002: 171-198, 224-236. 

13 Em 2002. 

14 Sin 1931: 120-131. The historians Yi Kibaek and Yi Kidong provided a detailed overview of 
Korean and Japanese theories on Lelang in their study published in the early 1980s (Yi / Yi 
1982: 66-68). 
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and South. The result was a context too complex to fit the simple framework of 
“postcolonialism”. 

At first glance, British India around the time of World War I and during the 
interwar period perhaps provides the best example of pro-independence na¬ 
tionalism developing in a colonial context and of a nationalist historiography. 
Britain’s violent repression of the independence movement in India during 
World War II, followed by the country’s rapid independence, set a different 
pace for India’s nationalist historiography after independence: having already 
reached a peak during the interwar period (in contrast to colonial Korea), this 
historiography would rapidly turn its attention in the 1960s and 1970s to the 
task of deconstructing the frameworks of Western historiography via the field 
of subaltern studies. In his paper on African postcoloniai historiography, 
Mamadou Diouf stressed the time lag separating India and Africa, likening the 
African postcoloniai historiography of the 1960s and 1970s to the Indian pro¬ 
independence historiography of the 1920s. 15 But what was the situation in 
South and North Korea during the same period, around 1960? 

Formerly a professor at Kenkoku University (Kenkoku daigaku in 

Shinkyo §tm (present-day Changchun ]£#), the capital of Manchukuo, Ch’oe 
was arrested in 1949 as part of an investigation ordered by President Yi Sungman 
■rU?([l(fe (Rhee Syngman; 1875-1965), by then indisputably the strongman of the 
regime following the assassination of Kim Ku (1876-1949). Ch’oe was 
brought before the Special Investigation Committee for Anti-National Activities 
(Pan-Minjok Heng’ui Tukpyol Chosa Uiwonhoe es¬ 

tablished by order of the National Assembly between 1949 and 1950. The work of 
this committee was pursued in the years 2005-2009, following the passing of 
a law in 2004, by the Committee to Investigate the Truth of Pro-Japanese Anti- 
National Activities (Ch’inil Pan-Minjok Hengui Chinsang Kyu’myong Uiwonhoe 
SI 0 The committee’s objective was to end the na¬ 

tional dispute over the names of those who had collaborated with the Japanese. 
It was during this same period, in 2009, that South Korea published a Dictionary 
of Pro-Japanese Collaborators. 

Ch’oe Namson was one of eighty-nine Korean cultural figures listed by the 
2005-2009 committee alongside Yi Nunghwa ^tefP (1869-1943) and Hong 
Hui M (1884-1935), two historians who collaborated with the Japanese colo¬ 
nial government in the 1920s. 16 Yet in 1949-1950 his name had been dismissed 
and he had escaped sentencing. Although he had been ignored by academics 


15 Diouf 2002. 

16 Nanta 2015. 
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for several decades, Ch’oe continued to be active and was in no way sidelined. 
In fact, in the 1950s, during the years of Yi Sungman’s authoritarian regime, he 
even co-edited the Korean Historical Dictionary ( Hanguk-sa sajon $#Bi£iftJI). 
At the same time, in 1956, Yi Pyongdo, then head of the University of Seoul’s 
graduate school, wrote the official middle school history textbook, Kuksa 
(National History ), in which he explained that all modern knowledge in Korea 
had been established during the colonial period. 17 

The Korean Historical Dictionary, far from helping to construct a postcolonial 
historiography that was critical of the colonial era, and despite distancing itself 
from this period somewhat, actually shone a positive light on the achievements 
of that time in a series of ambiguous entries. 18 In this way, the 1950s and the 
period of military dictatorship (1961-1987) saw the construction of a historical 
discourse that criticized Japanese colonial rule yet recognized Japan’s efforts to 
modernize the peninsula and the extent of its cultural achievements. 

The first and most striking characteristic of the Korean Historical Dictionary 
is that it constructed an unbroken history of “Korea” from proto-history to the 
contemporary period, linking all the states and kingdoms that had existed on 
the peninsula throughout its history, from its origins to the present day. It re¬ 
ferred to this entity using the name adopted for the regime established in 1948: 
Hanguk. The character Han $$, used during the creation of the Great Korean 
Empire (Tae Han Cheguk ;J'C$i'ff?B) in 1897, and in the name of the Republic of 
Korea in 1948, was a forgotten character that appeared in the name of the three 
proto-kingdoms ( SamHan ^$f) located in the south of the peninsula at the be¬ 
ginning of the Common Era, at a time when the northern part was occupied by 
the Lelang Commandery. By affixing the character Han to a history rewritten in 
this way, South Korea succeeded in “restoring” (yusin Mf-jft) its ancient era and 
“Koreanizing” a past now seen as directly linked to the present. 

In contrast, the dictionary’s discourse on the twentieth century was less 
clear. On the subject of Japan’s cultural activities in Korea, for example, the 
entry on the “Institute for the Compilation of Korean History” does not criticize 
the basic findings of colonial-era historical research, unlike recent studies. 19 
The presentation of the Lelang Commandery is also notable. As mentioned ear¬ 
lier, Sin Ch’aeho argued in 1931 that Lelang had not been located near 
P’yongyang, within the Korean peninsula. The dictionary’s entry for “Lelang”, 
written as Yi Sungman reigned over South Korea, began by giving equal weight 


17 Yi Pyongdo 1956: 191-192. 

18 Sahoe kwahalc sajon kanhenghoe 1959. 

19 Cho 2002; Yi 2009. 
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to the “theory based on archaeological research” and the “theory based on phi¬ 
lology”, thus placing colonial-era archaeological studies by the likes of Sekino 
Tadashi HSF Jt (1868-1935) on the same footing as the philological writings of 
Sin Ch’aeho. The shadow of Sin Ch’aeho was palpable. In reality, however, 
once these diplomatic courtesies had been dispensed with, the entry focused 
solely on Japanese archaeological studies from the colonial era. Philological 
research and the idea that Lelang had been located in China’s Liaodong 
Peninsula ceased to be given serious consideration. 

[...] The location of the Lelang Commandery has been the subject of controversy among 
scholars, who have situated it either around modern-day P’yongyang or in Liaodong - in 
other words, outside the Korean peninsula - not without arguments on both sides. The first 
group draws on the archaeological excavations carried out primarily by Japanese scholars, 
described below, while the second group draws on a philological argument that follows on 
from the work of Sin Ch’aeho and Chong Inbo [Sjptif]. Here we put aside the debate over 
P’yongyang and Liaodong to examine Lelang and the other commanderies from the per¬ 
spective of archaeological sites and data. 20 

This generally positive view of Japan’s colonial deeds can also be found during 
the period of military dictatorship. In 1969, for example, Ch’oe Kyongnak pub¬ 
lished an article in English on the historical studies conducted under colonial 
rule. His article entitled “Compilation and Publication of Korean Historical 
Materials under Japanese Rule (1910-1945)” 21 provides a lengthy explanation of 
how the Japanese government worked to preserve Korean heritage, which he 
saw as a positive outcome for the country and a cause for celebration. 


4 Ancient archaeology in the DPRK and the 
legacy of Sin Ch’aeho 

Nevertheless, during this same period the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) would develop a significantly different historiography, one that rapidly 
sought to undermine the very foundations of Japan’s colonial actions, even if 
that meant losing its own in the process. The DPRK’s historiography was postco¬ 
ionial in the sense that it rewrote the past as a means of rejecting the colonizer’s 
influence. Yet this new post-1945 historiography resembled its southern counter¬ 
part in its construction of a linear, continuist history of Korea, presented as 


20 Sahoe kwahak sajon kanhenghoe 1959: 80-81. 

21 Choi 1969. 
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a single country occupying the peninsula since the earliest times of its inhabita¬ 
tion by the “Korean race”. 

Sin Ch’aeho’s rejection in 1931 of the idea that Korea’s early history had 
been tainted by the presence of a foreign power in the form of the Han dy¬ 
nasty’s colonization of Lelang was based on one simple argument: that Lelang 
had not been located in the north of the Korean peninsula but in Liaodong. 
Since 1945, however, the Lelang archaeological complex has been located in 
North Korean territory. Aside from certain collaborations with DPRK scholars, it 
is thus impossible to continue the research begun during the colonial period 
via fieldwork. The sweeping English-language work The Han Commanderies in 
Early Korean History , 22 for example, which is part of a series authored primarily 
by South Korean researchers, provides a broad overview of the studies pub¬ 
lished in South Korea, all the while drawing on pre-1945 Japanese documenta¬ 
tion and on Japanese studies published in the 1950s and 1960s. However, this 
recent publication uses no new excavation reports, deeming North Korean 
research to be unreliable. 

Nevertheless, in the 1960s North Korean archaeology, whose revival was 
proclaimed immediately after the Korean War, 23 presented new theories con¬ 
cerning the sites previously studied by colonial archaeology. Two broad sets of 
historical issues in particular drew the interest of North Korea’s Academy of 
Social Sciences (Sahoe kwahak won during the 1950s and 1960s: the 

periodization of Korean history; and external elements in the form of the 
Chinese colony in Lelang and Japan’s presence as a “colonial” power in Kaya 
ttalP (or Imna {01')) in the south of the peninsula during the Three Kingdoms 
period. 24 

The historical research conducted under the Academy’s supervision echoed 
and reinforced the conclusions made by Sin Ch’aeho in 1931, the aim being to 
reject the notion that the Lelang Commandery had been located in Korea and 
situate it instead in Liaodong. This continues to be the accepted theory in DPRK 
today. 

The subject of Kaya, however, was more difficult to refute, particularly 
given the site’s location in the Republic of Korea to the south. Between 1963 
and 1966, the North Korean historians Kim Sokhyong and Pak Sihyong pub¬ 
lished several books as well as articles in the Academy’s mouthpiece journal, 
Ryoksa kwahak Bjxjvj-tj (Historical Science ). These two academics belonged to 


22 Byington 2013. 

23 Yi1959. 

24 Tanaka 2009: 91-94. 
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a generation of North Korean scholars able to read Japanese fluently. They ar¬ 
gued that troops led by Empress Jingu had not invaded the peninsula and 
occupied it as far as Koguryo during the Three Kingdoms period, as claimed by 
Japanese imperialism in a distortion of the Nihon shoki 0 20 3? !l!, written in 720 
CE. 25 According to Kim Sokhyong, the names JffIS (Silla/Shiragi) and Tf yf 
(Paekche/Kudara), which appear in the Nihon shoki, referred not to kingdoms 
located in Korea but were the names of Korean colonies located on the 
Japanese archipelago and whose metropoles were the eponymous kingdoms of 
Korea. 26 The events recorded in the Nihon shoki concerning Japan and the 
Korean peninsula thus took place entirely within Japan itself. This new inter¬ 
pretation of the Nihon shoki - called punguk-ron (jiJTj-s / ^Hfm) in Korean, 
a term that indicates the extensions of a colonial metropole - was quite simply 
the antithesis of the dominant theory in Japan at the time. In this new interpre¬ 
tation, it was not Japan that had penetrated Korea, but the Koreans who had 
entered Japan. This theory was further expanded in the book Ch’ogi cho’il kwan- 
gaeyongus^y] U 41 y- (Early Relations between Korea and Japan). 27 

The conclusions put forward by the DPRK in the 1960s bring to mind the 
dispute surrounding the ideas of Trofim Lysenko (1898-1976) in the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s-1960s. The DPRK’s theories on Lelang and Kaya/Imna are 
classic examples of science being manipulated not only by ideology but also, 
very directly, by the ruling political power. Nevertheless, how are we to distin¬ 
guish between a “postcolonial” historiography and a “socialist” historiogra¬ 
phy (in the sense of belonging to a country in the communist sphere during 
the time of the USSR)? Was this North Korean historiography nationalist, like 
all those seen in decolonized countries, or was it a “typically Soviet-style 
ideological historiography”? The ideological dimension of Kim Sokhyong’s 
theory must be counterbalanced by the fact that, although it was rejected in 
Japan, it did incite debate there as to the reliability of the Nihon shoki. 
Opinions had long been divided in Japan over the place names mentioned in 
these chronicles. North Korean historians can be said to have successfully 
harnessed this domestic debate as a means of undermining the findings of 
ancient archaeology. 


25 Kim 1963,1966; Pak 1966. 

26 Kim 1963; Hatada / Inoue 1974: 30-62. 

27 Kim 1966; Tanaka 2009. 
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In conclusion: Democracy and nationalism 
since 1987 

To conclude this chapter, let us return to South Korea. The democratic movement 
of the 1980s, followed by the first truly open presidential elections in 1987, simul¬ 
taneously gave rise to a new historiography. Since 1987 South Korea has seen the 
emergence of a truly “postcolonial” historiography via studies of the colonial pe¬ 
riod that criticize the conclusions (modernization, etc.), interpretive frameworks 
(see part one of this chapter), and concepts employed by colonial scholars to 
understand Korea. 

It is no coincidence that it was precisely in 1987 that the journal Hanguk-sa 
simin kangjwa ( Citizens’ Lectures in Korean History ) was 

founded by the renowned historian Yi Kibaek $360 (1924-2004), 28 nor that 
this journal opened with a special issue entitled “Critique of the Historical View 
of Colonialism” ( Tukchip: Singminjuui sagwan bip’an 

1987, No. 1). In subsequent issues the journal explored the wars waged by 
Empress Jingu, in a special issue on “King Gwanggaeto’s Stele” ( Tukchip: 
Kwanggaet’o wang nung bi #$# : BcMJiEElt#; 1988, No. 3), and Kaya, in 
a special issue entitled “Critique of the Theory of a Japanese Base in Imna 
[Kaya]” ( Tukchip: Imna Ilbon-bu sol bip’an 0 1992, 

No. 11). These new publications, which paralleled the democratization of Korea, 
underline the importance of these two issues on both sides of the border. 

The nationalist revival is tied to the rise of democracy in South Korea. Since 
then, a certain number of historians who had previously avoided studying con¬ 
temporary history have turned their attention to the colonial period. One exam¬ 
ple is Yi Taejin a specialist on the history of factional strife ( tangjaeng 

3|#j) in Choson (Joseon) Korea (1392-1897). Incidentally, Yi Taejin was a key 
figure in the debate on the legality of the 1904-1910 treaties. 29 The careers of 
these historians, who were at the forefront of the academic world during the 
1990s and beyond, merit more detailed investigation, as does the question of 
their intellectual ancestry. For example, while an eminent historian, such as Yi 
Kibaek, may have belonged to a generation able to read Japanese fluently, this 
was partly due to him being the disciple of Yi Pyongdo (presented earlier in this 
chapter), who had worked within the Japanese Institute for the Compilation of 
Korean History. 


28 Hanguk-sa simin kangjwa 1987-2012. 

29 Nanta 2012. 
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Postcolonial criticism in North and South Korea provides a vivid and en¬ 
lightening illustration of the internal trends that drive the academic world in 
decolonized countries. It has followed its own unique timetable reflecting the 
particularities of the two countries created in 1948 and the history of East 
Asia, all the while interlinking with the pace of world events in the second 
half of the twentieth century. It thus demonstrates how the history writing 
and archaeological research of the colonial era have continued to influence 
academic debate beyond decolonization. 
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BCE, the Iranian plateau participated in the realization of a series of ever larger 
and powerful political units, culminating in the Achaemenid dynasty of the first 
millennium BCE, and the numerous chiefdoms and political-state formations, 
many of which nomadic in character, in Central Asia. The activities of archaeolog¬ 
ical research in Iran and Central Asia, therefore, provide a framework for placing 
some of the most significant events of the past. In today’s ongoing European cul¬ 
tural and economic expansion, with Iran as a future near neighbour and Central 
Asia as a kind of suburban farther, but at the western border with China, the 
need for a more in-depth understanding and appreciation of their past and, there¬ 
fore, of the present, can hardly be procrastinated over. These geographical areas 
have been essential in the history of mankind, regardless of their historical, lin¬ 
guistic, and ethnic backgrounds, or their political/national outcomes in modern 
and contemporary times. The archaeological activities within those areas have 
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Introduction* 

In the study of the human past, the Iranian plateau 1 and Central Asia 2 have the 
privilege to have hosted some of the most significant historical, archaeological, 
and cultural developments on the planet. From around the second millennium 
BCE, the Iranian plateau participated in the realization of a series of ever larger 
and powerful political units, culminating in the Achaemenid dynasty of the 
first millennium BCE. 3 The empire stretched from the eastern shores of Europe 


* I would like to express my deepest thank to the organizers of this colloquium: Philippe Bornet 
(University of Lausanne), Michel E. Fuchs (University of Lausanne), Svetlana Gorshenina 
(University of Lausanne / College de France), and Claude Rapin (CNRS-ENS, Paris / University of 
Lausanne). 

1 By the Iranian plateau we generally mean the large geographic and geological setting dis¬ 
tributed from Eastern Anatolia to Afghanistan. The modern nation state of Iran existed since 
the Safawid dynasty in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and its territory was more or 
less occupied, according to the majority of scholars, by Iranian-speaking peoples as early as 
the end of the second millennium BCE. 

2 For the common terminology used for Central Asia, we could start a long discussion about 
its geographical, historical, and even political meaning (Gorshenina 2016). 

3 The Achaemenid clan/dynasty ruled over the Persian tribes, most probably, as early as in 
the ninth century BCE, when they were still established in north-western Iran, near Lake 
Urmia. Of a king with the name Achemenes there is no historical evidence. But it may have 
been under him that the Persians, under the pressure of the Medes, the Assyrians, and the 
Urartians, migrated to the south in the Zagros, where they founded the small state of 
Parsumas near the border with Elam. Teispes, liberated from the supremacy during the so- 
called Scythian interregnum, expanded his small vassal kingdom of Elam, according to docu¬ 
ments from the seventh century, by conquering Anshan/Anzan and Fars. He was the first to 
bear the title of “King of Anshan City”, which was a traditional title until Darius. In 522 BCE, 
Teispes/Cispis seems to have divided, at his death, the territory of his kingdom between his 
two sons; perhaps Cyrus himself ruled over Parsumas, Ariaramnes again Ansan and Fars. 
These two kings and their immediate successors played a minor role in the ancient Near East, 
which was divided between the Medes and the Assyrians. Cyrus, king of Parsumas, in an in¬ 
scription from 639 BCE, seems to have paid homage to Assurbanipal. Later, he recognized the 
king’s sovereignty. The Persian kingdom was, then, assembled under Cyrus II as a vassal 
state; Cyrus II, in the chronicle of Nabonidus, is therefore called “Anshan King” and “King of 
Parsu”. In 550 BCE, Cyrus (called “the Great” by the Greeks) overthrew the so-called Median 
political-imperial formation of Astyages and led the Persians to dominate the Iranian peoples; 
he reached control over all of Iran as the first real monarch of the Achaemenid dynasty. 
Within a few years he founded an unprecedented multi-cultural and perhaps political-imperial 
formation - a world prime of historic importance, as it included all the evolved state forma¬ 
tions of the ancient Near East. In 547-546 BCE, Cyrus conquered the crescent kingdom of 
Croesus, that is, almost all of Asia Minor, and in 539 BCE, Babylon and the neo-Babylonian 
empire. Cyrus’s state, which was to be further expanded under his successors, far surpassed 
all his predecessors. His son Cambises II conquered Egypt (525 BCE), Nubia, and Cirenaica 
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to the deserts of Central Asia, from the Black Sea coast to the Nile and Hindus 
valleys. In the footsteps of the great Achaemenid Empire, a succession of pow¬ 
erful states at regional level focused on Iran followed, the Parthian 4 and 
Sasanian, 5 before Iran completely reverted to Islamic influence. 

The activities of archaeological research in Iran and Central Asia, therefore, 
provide a framework for placing some of the most significant events of the past. In 
today’s ongoing European cultural and economic expansion, with Iran as a future 
near neighbour and Central Asia as a land of suburban farther, but at the western 
border with China, the need for a more in-depth understanding and appreciation 
of their past and, therefore, of the present, can hardly be procrastinated over. 

From the earliest times, through the numerous archaeological cultures of 
Iran and Central Asia, one can perceive the ancient, great, and crucial role of the 
different areas in the present territory of the Islamic Republic of Iran, and 
of Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and partially, 
also Afghanistan. 

Iran and Central Asia have been essential in the history of humanity, regard¬ 
less of their historical, linguistic, and ethnic background, or their political/ 
national outcomes in modern and contemporary times. And archaeological re¬ 
search in those areas has been intense and full of important related discoveries, 
often exceptional too. 


(Libya). With Darius I, no doubt the greatest of the Achemenid kings, a collateral branch of the 
family reached power. 

4 The Parthian political unit (247 BCE-224 CE), also known as Arsacid, whose name comes from 
Arsaces I of Parthia, leader of the Parni tribe, was an important Iranian political and cultural 
power mostly in ancient Iran and Iraq. He conquered the region of Parthia in the north-east of 
Iran, a rebellious satrapy against the Seleucid Empire. Parthia’s Mithridates I (171-138 BCE) 
greatly expanded the power by ripping the Media and Mesopotamia to the Seleucids. By the 
time of its utmost splendour, the Parthian political unity stretched from the northern slopes of 
the River Euphrates to what is now central-eastern Turkey, to eastern Iran. Located on the trade 
routes of the Silk Roads between the Roman Empire in the Mediterranean basin and the Han 
dynasty in China, it became a very important centre for the global trade of the time. 

5 The Sasanian political unit, also known as Eranshahr, was the last dynastic power in Iran 
before the spread of Islam from 224 to 651 CE. The Sasanian political unit, which succeeded 
the Parthian, is recognized as one of the world’s greatest powers of the time, next to its closest 
rival the Roman-Byzantine, for over 400 years. Founded by Ardashir I, after the fall of the 
Parthian and the defeat of the last Arsacid king Artabanus V, the Sasanian political-imperial 
formation, to its fullest extent, comprised the present-day territories of Iran, Iraq, Middle East 
(Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatif, Qatar, United Arab Emirates), the Levant (Syria, Palestine, 
Lebanon, Israel, Jordan), the Caucasus area (Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Dagestan, Ossetia, 
Abkhazia), Turkey, Central Asia (Afghanistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan), Yemen 
and Pakistan. 
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The names of the disciplines in Europe related to archaeological activity in 
those areas have been particularly important and full of unexpected meanings. 
Faced with the definitions like “Archaeology of Iran” and “Archaeology of 
Central Asia”, often themselves elided together, this apparent simple terminology 
is related to the following important and very complex aspects: 

- the colonial and postcolonial history of the European and Western archaeo¬ 
logical research; 

- the use and abuse of the past, culturally and politically manipulated both 
in the West and in the East, since the beginning of modern archaeology; 

- the difficult and tortuous journey of the sociopolitical and cultural emanci¬ 
pation process of most of the less developed local peoples. 

Without necessarily going into the details of the reasons that led scholars of all 
kinds to create and use this terminology up to the present time, it is certain that 
in Western university systems it is very difficult to find definitions of national 
archaeological traditions such as those of Britain, Italy, France, Germany, and 
so forth. On the contrary, definitions of such archaeologies as that of Iran and 
Central Asia have always appeared rather plausible. It is certainly difficult to 
try to propose, now, different definitions, changing the old ones, but it would 
be extremely useful to rethink in time the history of European and Western aca¬ 
demic disciplines and their research in those areas, as it could help to restore 
the whole issue. For example, it would be useful to clarify, where possible, the 
great common responsibilities of local and foreign scientific communities: the 
former doing little to achieve a sufficient level of emancipation from Western 
colonial ideas, the latter being much focused on the development of their own 
opinions in building the realities of the outside world. 


The main issues in the background 

Many of these aspects have been addressed by many and extraordinary schol¬ 
ars, and are shared by different areas and perspectives of research. They are 
closely related to the following issues: the meaning and concept of nation 6 and 


6 The concept of “nation” is historically very complex and it may refer to: a community of 
individuals sharing common features such as language, geographic location, history, tradi¬ 
tions, culture, ethnicity and possibly typology of power; and also a “sovereign state” of peo¬ 
ple, ethnicity, or tribe with a common descendant, language, and perhaps history. Different 
currents of thought for “nation” also include the concept of blood or a community of individu¬ 
als of one or more nationalities with their own territory and government or even a “tribal 
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of its outcome, nationalism 7 ; the history of the nations in Iran 8 and Central 
Asia 9 ; the archaeological research in those areas; and, last but not least, the cul¬ 
tural and ethnic identity 10 pursued by peoples of Western and Asian culture. 

It is basically with the help of these aspects, proposed and interpreted in 
a different way, that the relationship between “Masters” and “natives” in ar¬ 
chaeological research in Iran and Central Asia can historically find the most 


federation”. Some authors regard the traditional notion of “nation” obsolete, and prefer to 
refer to a free social contract between peoples who recognize themselves in a common consti¬ 
tution and extend it to national patriotism. For the history of the concept in Europe, cf. 
Chabod 1961a, 1961b. 

7 The term was used for the first time around 1770, but was commonly used only in the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. It is not possible to reconstruct the whole complex story of 
nationalism, but there are three recognized phases of the “nationalization” process in Europe: 
restoration (1815/1848) which can be identified when nationalism constitutes a progressive 
and liberal ideology supported by a bourgeoisie still struggling with the old aristocratic classes 
for the government of the state; the age of free trade (1848/1871) which seeks to consolidate 
bourgeois hegemony based on the binomial state of the liberal state; the age of imperialism 
(1871-1914) when, due in part to the long and severe economic crisis we know about, the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie uses the new combination of imperialism and protectionism in a state of 
growing and emerging competition in World War I. 

8 The Iranian nation had great political and cultural influence on both its neighbours in the 
Middle East and around the world. Since the time (indefinable) of the Prophet Zoroaster, of the 
powerful Persian political unities, to the arrival of Islam in the seventh century CE, the Saljuq 
and the Safawid times until the 1979 Revolution, the different ethnic, cultural, and linguistic 
entities of Iran managed to survive up to the constitution of the modern nation, held together 
by a common culture. 

9 Central Asia is here a geographic macro-region, composed today of approximately five states: 
Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan, and Kyrgyzstan. The history of this geo¬ 
graphic area is dotted with epic events, thriving cities, and great conquerors that have greatly 
contributed to writing the history of the world. Central Asia enters history for the first time in the 
sixth century BCE, when that area, for the most part, was incorporated into the Persian politico- 
imperial formation of Cyrus the Great. In the following centuries, although largely independent, 
the region continued to belong to the Persian political-imperial formation and subsequently to its 
successors, the Seleucid (which emerged after the conquests of Alexander the Great), the 
Parthian, and finally, the Sasanian Empires. The stability of the area was finally shaken in the 
seventh century CE, when the Sasanians were quickly overwhelmed by the Arab invasion. 

10 Skin colour and facial features have long been a basis for classifying humans. No matter 
how much it has been possible to advance our thinking on this, it is natural for many of us 
make stereotypes and base our behaviour towards one person on his aspect and racial affini¬ 
ties. This is more pronounced in the Western world or among whites, although skin-based dis¬ 
crimination is common across the globe. Sociologists have always been fascinated by racial, 
cultural, and ethnic differences between different people, and the words ethnicity and culture 
have always been confused and often used interchangeably, even where many differences 
exist between them. 
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meaningful reason for its being, and contribute to a full understanding of the 
current debate. I have experienced such long, intense, and complicated pro¬ 
fessional activity in the field in several countries, including Iran, Hungary, 
USSR (Soviet period), Russia, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, and fi¬ 
nally China, which I fear do not have the necessary balance in this kind of 
discussion. 

Finally, as an Italian, I would say that my country, once a part of the 
Roman Empire, 11 and later involved in the ridiculous and tragic colonial experi¬ 
ence in Africa at the end of the nineteenth century and during Mussolini’s time, 
was never a “real” and consequently full “colonial” political power. 12 Even 
Marco Polo and his family, who ran his own commercial affairs in the name of 
the Venetian republic in the thirteenth century, can hardly be considered as 
a colonialist or even as a “pure” Italian. 


Nationalism, colonialism, and archaeology 

Nationalism, colonialism, and archaeology have long been in close relation¬ 
ship. 13 Since the mid-nineteenth century, the territories of Iran and Central Asia 
have been a real resource for archaeological materials that have begun to enrich 
Western collections, and which, at the same time, has helped to exclude peoples 
who lived there from the process of recovering their heritage and history. This 
disparity is very complex in nature, and oscillates between the perception of 
local workers as unskilled and that of workers requiring constant supervision by 
non-residents. In addition, in the past there has been a profound lack of local 
interest that has, unfortunately, been largely neglected. Financing Western proj¬ 
ects in the Middle East 14 has far exceeded the advantages that these countries 


11 That certainly was not an Italian Empire! 

12 Italian colonialism began in 1882 with the possession of Assab in Eritrea and with the great¬ 
est Italian expansion; the colonial possessions included four territories of Africa (Libya, 
Somalia, Ethiopia and Eritrea), Dodecanese, Albania, and the small Chinese concession in the 
city of Tienstin. On May 9, 1936, through the declaration of full sovereignty of the Kingdom of 
Italy on Ethiopia and the assumption by the King of Italy of the title of Emperor of Ethiopia, it 
was proclaimed a colonial empire destined to fall following the overthrows suffered by Italy 
during World War II. In the post-war period, only Somalia remained under Italian trust until 
1960: Del Boca 1985; Iacona 2009. 

13 Kohl 1998; Kohl / Fawcett 1995. 

14 The term “Middle East” originated in the British Office of India in 1850, became more 
known when Alfred Thayer Mahan used it in 1902 to designate the area between Arabia and 
India. He was a United States naval officer and historian, considered by some the most 
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could afford for their own projects, leading to a kind of economic neocolonialism 
within archaeology as well. Reports that provide studies and data on investigated 
archaeological sites are rarely published in the language of the host country. 
Despite all the studies of intercultural interactions related to Middle East excava¬ 
tions and their impact on the lives and opinions of local inhabitants, archaeol¬ 
ogy-related issues rarely find themselves in major journals. In addition, objects 
from local territories can easily be hosted away in Western countries and local 
museums, and on the other hand, remain unavailable to the local inhabitants. 
Direct access to various archives has helped to create a self-critical story of the 
discipline, which has led to a better understanding of the dynamics of the pro¬ 
duction of knowledge. Ultimately, today’s goal is to create productive means by 
which to raise awareness of the importance that local communities attach to 
their past. Looking at how local museums have become distant from local com¬ 
munities, more insights have been gathered on how to approach the cognitive 
experience of local societies. This has opened up further discussions, reflections, 
and guidelines for archaeology of the future. 

The question of the “different” and of the “unknown” was born at the begin¬ 
ning of the discovery of new and unexplored territories, especially in the eigh¬ 
teenth century of the Enlightenment and of the new rationalism, the forerunner 
of scientific progress that permeated the whole of nineteenth-century culture. 
The exploration of unknown lands, contact with local populations, and the crea¬ 
tion of new geographic maps prompted an incredible increase in demands that 
go beyond pure mapping. 

The debate on the approach to other cultures and identities and the percep¬ 
tion of the latter in the eyes of a constantly evolving world has been and is of 
paramount importance. At the same time, anthropology and ethnography have 
experienced a very successful period, which from anthropometric data paves the 
way for a psychological and costume dimension. 


important American strategist of the nineteenth century. His books (Mahan 1890, 1892) made 
him world-famous and perhaps the most influential American author of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. During this time, the British and Russian empires were fighting for the influence in 
Central Asia, a rivalry that would become known as the “Great Game.” Mahan understood not 
only the strategic importance of the region, but also of its central area, the Persian Gulf. He 
pointed out to the area surrounding the Persian Gulf as the Middle East, and stated that after 
the Suez Canal in Egypt, the Persian Gulf was the most important maritime checkpoint for 
Britain to prevent the Russian advancing to British India. Mahan used the term for the first 
time in an article entitled “The Persian Gulf and International Relations” published 
in September 1902 in the National Review, a British magazine. The ancient cultures that refer 
to this area have been, however, traditionally designated by the term as Ancient Near East, 
sometimes even including Iran. 
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The theme of “barbarians”, as the Greeks called them, is ancient and histor¬ 
ically very well documented from Greece to China, and is endowed with the de¬ 
scriptions of peoples and customs, even in times very far from the period in 
question: Herodotus gives us an example in his Stories, and this is a theme that 
emerges also in the De Bello Galileo of Julius Caesar. Besides the description of 
the military campaigns of conquest of Gallia, one can observe the narratives of 
the habits of the local populations. The explorers’ diaries of the following cen¬ 
turies are full of anecdotes and descriptions of mysterious and unknown places 
and indigenous peoples. 

This theme, therefore, originates from ancient times, and constitutes 
a story of the conquests, discoveries, and interpretations of “the other” at the 
same time. From the eighteenth century, the focus of analysis was on the rela¬ 
tionship between the conception of the state of nature and the scientific and 
ethno-anthropological knowledge of the “wild”, represented in diaries and 
writings left by travellers of the time. Thus, the antithesis between the “civilized 
world” and the “wild world” emerged, and sometimes, it represented the supe¬ 
riority of one over the other and the anticipation of a racial problem, leading to 
extreme consequences and tragic speculations that are well known. It would be 
used as justification for the colonialism and imperialism of Victorian memory. 

The concept of education would become the premise of various justifica¬ 
tions for colonialism: the “savages” could appear educated and civil, superior 
to animals, but only if they receive the education from the “most advanced” 
peoples. Conquest, colonization, and exploitation, therefore, merged together 
in a sort of paternalistic claim to enlighten and redeem peoples still immersed 
in the darkness of a ruthless nature, ready to overthrow fragile human desti¬ 
nies. Sometimes the “savage” becomes a metaphor, in all its candour and na¬ 
ivety, of the criticism of the status quo, according to a new reading of Voltaire; 
other times, this perception is enriched with the narratives of anthropophagic 
episodes or cruel human sacrifices. A classic example of the wild as the bearer 
of evil, the archetype of self-destruction, can be seen in the fate of the popula¬ 
tion of Easter Island, who have lived in isolation for centuries and symbolize 
the violence of nature and those who naturally suffer from violence. The first 
Europeans to arrive on the island, in fact, reported scenes of great physical and 
moral degradation. 

The question of the relationship between “civilians” and “savages”, the pri¬ 
macy of education, and the need to extend development to other territories and 
their peoples to move them from their original primordial state lies properly at 
the core of the colonialism and imperialism which, on behalf of a civilizing mis¬ 
sion, provoked an unnatural extension of the national sovereignty of late nine¬ 
teenth-century European powers, and in which this question found a particularly 
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significant role and aspect. J.A. Hobson 15 addressed the theme of imperialism 
with a lucid analysis highlighting the different aspects of the English economic 
expansion and describing that type of evolution critically. The wild assists as 
a lower entity, and as such, requires the intervention of more socially efficient 
nations. From the myth of the “good savage” comes the transposition of social 
Darwinism as a justification adopted by nationalisms and ideologies of the nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth century. The catastrophic world wars and the blind conse¬ 
quent widespread violence should not have taken place in the Europe of the last 
century. Not to speak about the Napoleonic enterprise in Egypt in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, which in fact gave birth to Egyptology as a discipline. 
Last but not least, the modern way of digging into the past - which was not 
a colonial phenomenon in Europe at the time of the excavations of Pompeii nor 
the beginnings of the formation of collections at the Hermitage in St. 
Petersburg - remains a discipline of Western origin, dating back to the Middle 
Ages with the humanistic concept of Res Antiquitatum. Not to mention the col¬ 
lecting habits of the ancient noblemen of Greece and Rome, much of which is 
documented, including Pausanias’s information from his historical-geographical 
treaty, Description of Greece, which depicts the antiquity of his time. 


Iran and Central Asia 

Now, although Iran and Central Asia have lived different stories, cultural iden¬ 
tities, politics, and ethnicities - and have developed and lived through complex 
historical events - we will try to briefly illustrate the main aspects that marked 
the relationship between the “natives” and “Masters” in these two geographical 
areas. Of course, it should be noted that Iran has been a sovereign country for 
centuries, and so it is difficult to compare it with the reality of several Central 
Asian countries, which have only recently become independent. 

The issue of “Masters” and “natives”, though significant and historically 
important in relation to the cultural relations between socially and culturally 
asymmetrical countries, when presented as a phenomenon in itself, is probably 
very misleading. Ever challenged by the most advanced countries, where social 
and political differences have encountered similar problems, Italy has always 
been the subject of various foreign archaeological activities. 

The relationship between nationalism, politics, and the development 
and practices of archaeology has recently become a popular theme among 


15 Hobson 1974 [1902]. 
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archaeologists around the world. The local reaction to foreign interference in 
Iran and Central Asia has played an important role in strengthening national¬ 
ist feeling and needs to be studied and explored. It is stated that every time 
the political situation provides a favourable environment, intellectuals and 
politicians have, with various abilities, exploited archaeological and historical 
documentation, especially that of the Achaemenid, Parthian, and Sasanian 
political unities in Iran, and those of the Scythians, Saka, Sogdians, Eftalites, 
and Turkish political unities in Central Asia. Nationalism - as an ideology 
that confers rights and political achievements to a nation as a whole - in its 
various social, functional, temporal, and spatial manifestations, has long 
been a fascinating theme for sociocultural anthropologists. 

Archaeologists, on the other hand, have recently begun to invent new ap¬ 
proaches to nationalism by exploring the relationship between their profession 
and that ideology and the effects that nationalistic sentiments may leave on the 
development and practices of archaeology in different parts of the globe. Iran 
and Central Asia, thanks to their rich archaeological and historical past and to 
their contemporary sociocultural diversity, are particularly interesting cases, 
mainly in the connections between nationalism, archaeology, and political ma¬ 
nipulation of the archaeological documentation to promote nationalist policies. 

In the 1970s, when I participated (1972-1977) in the work of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in Iran, many of us were overwhelmed by the feeling that 
those jobs would have a continuity and development throughout our lives. Of 
course, things went differently, and despite the dramatic and irresolvable 
dilemma of what was more important, the fate of a scholar or that of a people, 
a whole generation of young scientists and scholars had to accept the inevitabil¬ 
ity of a forced choice. 

Something similar happened to many of us between 1989 and 1992, near 
the end of the Soviet Union, when the collapse of political control over Central 
Asia triggered a long and painful process of national independence in the dif¬ 
fering countries of Central Asia, whose epilogues are still well far from settled. 
That major break contributed to the growth of numerous archaeological foreign 
field activities. Paradoxically, however, some exaggerations in the construction 
of their own national independence has created numerous other difficulties for 
foreign placement in those countries. 

We know how nationalistic exasperation can bring with it forcefulness and 
manipulations in the construction of national identities. Europeans know only too 
well since, as in the cases of Italy and Germany, they have directly experienced 
the political misuse of cultural policy. There is no need to make comparisons un¬ 
likely, but the extreme forms of political nationalism all lead in the same direction 
towards the strong control and manipulation of the past. 
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The political use of the past may be more or less soft, and the limitations 
can be more or less democratic, or more or less undemocratic: one thing is cer¬ 
tain, it cannot seriously contribute to an impartial historical reconstruction of 
the ancient world. 


The case of Iran 

It is common knowledge that Iran became a political modern unity at the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century with the Safawid dynasty, when many other 
Europeans countries were not yet nations (Italy included). This enabled the new 
country, despite numerous European interferences, to develop an autonomous, 
though controversial, state-building process which has proceeded, with its up 
and downs, to the present day. 

It is also known that during the 1979 revolution and the Iran-Iraq war 
(1979-1988), all the archaeological activities of the foreign expeditions were 
stopped. Among the European archaeologists, including Japanese and North 
Americans who were active in Iran, the younger generation looked for other 
field job opportunities, and the senior generation sought to publish the findings 
of their research before retirement or death. 

As a result, Iran, once an important research centre, gradually became 
a rather marginal area. Recent developments in relations between Iran and 
many Western countries, including the United States, have shown an improve¬ 
ment in cultural exchange, and archaeological research of foreign shipments 
could soon begin. 16 Therefore, it seems the ripe time today for a review of the 
development of archaeology, nationalism, and political developments in Iran 
over the last 100 years. Among the many lessons to learn from this, one can 
begin to understand why Iran has undergone drastic sociopolitical changes and 
has chosen for so long to survive in political and archaeological isolation. 

The foundations of Iranian culture and identity have proved to be resistant 
to sociopolitical changes both in pre-Islamic and Islamic times, through what 
one famous Italian scholar called a sort of archaic appeal to the past. 17 With 
this, the various processes of political legitimacy characterizing the whole story 
of the country have always been marked by a strong call to the past. In the 
Pahlavi period, pre-Islamic traditions were quite influential in Iran, and espe¬ 
cially in the case of the establishment of royalty, it was always claimed that the 


16 Niknami 2000. 

17 Bausani 1962. 
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Qajar dynasty modelled its sovereignty in accordance with the canons of the 
Sasanian monarchy, transmitted through general stories, instructions for roy¬ 
alty, and various versions of the Shah Nameh (Book of Kings) of Ferdowsi. One 
of the most vital factors in this cultural continuity and the distinctive sign of 
the Iranian national identity is certainly the language. Used in Iran at least 
since the time of the Achaemenid dynasty in the sixth century BCE, the Persian 
language has assumed a distinctive character and is intertwined with identity 
and nationalist unity, albeit always written, as it is known, in Semitic charac¬ 
ters (Cuneiform, Aramaic, Arabic). 

Academic archaeological researchers trained by Iran and abroad in the 
1960s and 1970s have had to free themselves from nationalist factors. Their ap¬ 
parent success in this endeavour seems borne out by the fact that very little in 
the archaeological literature of this period seems to convey particularly nation¬ 
alist connotations. 18 


Nationalism and archaeology in Iran 

The impact of the anti-monarchical position of the new Iranian society was 
very profound. 19 In the early years following the revolution, everything associ¬ 
ated with the monarchy was despised, the noun “shah” was removed from 
many words or replaced by nouns such as Islam or imam. The government 
also attempted to abolish the Nowruz party and to shorten the New Year holi¬ 
days but gave up in the face of serious objections from the general public. 


18 In those years only a few archaeologists expressed nationalist sentiments in their writings, 
including Ali Sami and Ali-Akbar Sarfaraz. Ali Sami (1910-1989), born in Shiraz, was a teacher 
who, when he met Erich Schmidt in 1936, was involved in the work on Persepolis. After the 
departure of Schmidt, he served as Hosein Ravanbod’s assistant and in 1941 replaced him as 
Persepolis director until 1949 and from 1952 to 1961. Between 1949 and 1951, Sami also exca¬ 
vated at Pasargadae. He wrote more than fifty books and articles on various aspects of ancient 
Iranian civilization (Mousavi 1990), including Achaemenids (Sami 1962-1969) and Sasanians 
(Sami 1963-1965). Both books constitute a tour de force of the knowledge available on these 
two periods of Iranian history. In his introduction to the first volume on the Achaemenid civili¬ 
zation, Sami (1962: 3-4) exalts the greatness of the ancient people of Iran, hoping that the re¬ 
mains of archaeological remains can be preserved. Similarly, Ali Akbar Sarfaraz resumed 
digging in the Sasanian city of Bishapur, and in his introduction to the excavation report on 
a monumental structure of the Achaemenid period - presumably believed by him to be the 
time of Cyrus II - near Borazjan (Sarfaraz 1971: 19), he celebrates the 2,500th anniversary of 
the foundation of the empire and the year of Cyrus the Great, founder of the glorious empire. 

19 Abdi 2001; Boucharlat 2006. 
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Textbooks, especially those about Iran’s history, were rewritten, emphasizing 
the Islamic period and religious figures and movements, marginalizing the 
pre-Islamic period as the age of ignorance, and denouncing the Iranian kings 
as oppressive despots. Pre-Islamic monuments have not been remembered as 
sources of national pride but as symbols of monarchical tyranny imposed on 
the popular masses. In harmony with this antagonism towards the Iranian 
past, nationalism has largely been rejected as a Western concept promoted by 
colonialist and “pro-Western” intellectuals. The term mellat (nation) has 
given way to ommat (the Muslim community) and, as soon as the Islamic gov¬ 
ernment had been stabilized, nationalism and nationalists were outlawed 
along with leftists and royalists. After a brief period of admiration, 
Mohammad Mosaddeq, a symbol of the Islamic government, was rejected to 
cultivate instead a friendship with Muslims in the world. Iranian political na¬ 
tionalism was discredited and its opponent, Ayatollah Kashani, eulogized. 
Fortunately, the antagonism towards the past of Iran never materialized into 
concrete action; although during 1978 many government buildings, banks, li¬ 
queur shops, and a number of foreign embassies were attacked by revolution¬ 
aries, there is no tangible evidence that they vandalized museums or 
archaeological or historical sites. 20 Archaeology in Iran had suffered enor¬ 
mously from Pahlavi’s self-critical demonstrations. Consequently, the new 
ideology interpreted archaeology as nothing but a pseudoscience serving as 
a tribune to glorify despotism and justify the real oppression of the masses 
against the new belief system. As a result, archaeology fell into disarray. The 
Department of Archaeology at the University of Tehran, the only academic in¬ 
stitution teaching archaeology in Iran at the time, was temporarily closed dur¬ 
ing the revolution (1979-1982), and attempts were made to abolish or 
incorporate it into the Department of History despite many objections from 
the professors of archaeology. The Institute of Archaeology at the University 
of Tehran survived only nominally, not to resume its activities until 1990. In 
general, most foreign archaeologists were accused of being agents and 
banned from working in Iran, while some Iranian archaeologists were forced 
to retreat or leave the country. 

Although the Archaeological Service and the Office for the Protection and 
Conservation of Historical Remains remained functional for the first years after 


20 According to various rumours, during the riots of February 1979, the Golestan Palace was 
attacked and some items were stolen. A curator of the palace seems to have gone straight on 
to the revolutionary officials asking for their help. It was immediately announced on the radio 
that this should not have happened because the objects belonged to the people. All stolen ob¬ 
jects were returned the next day. 
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the revolution, archaeological work was reduced to a few operations per year, 
largely urgent or safeguarding in nature. Problem-oriented research ceased and 
archaeology became a mere bureaucratic activity. 21 

The ICHO (Iranian Cultural Heritage Organization), which initially worked 
under the aegis of the Ministry of Culture and Higher Education and subse¬ 
quently under the Ministry of Culture and Islamic Guide, was entrusted with 
the large responsibility for the recovery, protection, preservation, and introduc¬ 
tion of archaeological and historical remnants in its widest sense. 22 

In addition, local communities were formed in rural areas for the protection 
of archaeological and historical sites. Illegal excavations and looting of archae¬ 
ological and historical sites, which had become an ordinary activity in remote 
areas in the early years following the revolution, were largely avoided; dealing 
in antiquities was abolished and in 1990 the government launched massively 
oppressive measures against illegal excavations and antique dealers. Antique 


21 For a brief summary of archaeological activities in Iran between 1979 and 1984, see the 
Archaeological Service of Iran 1983 and the vice-directorship for the Protection and 
Conservation in 1984. It took almost ten years for archaeology in Iran to recover. On 
30 January 1985, the Government of the Islamic Republic of Iran established the ICHO, which 
incorporated: (a) Center for Archaeological Research; (b) Center for Traditional Crafts; (c) 
Center and the Museum of Ethnography; (d) Office for Historical Remains; (e) Iran Bastan 
Museum; (f) Provincial Cultural Heritage Office (g) Museum Office; (h) Office of Historical 
Structures (i) Office of the Palaces (j) National Center for the Protection of the Antiquities of 
Iran; (k) Office of the Associations of the Golestan Palace. On 22 April 1988, the parliament 
ratified the constitution of the ICHO. 

22 To achieve this goal, the ICHO originally had four vice-presidents overseeing (a) archaeo¬ 
logical, ethnographic, folk art, and epigraphic research; (b) protection and preservation of ar¬ 
chaeological and historical remains; (c) education; (d) administration and finance. In 
September 1996, the ICHO was transformed into a research institute. Former Research Offices 
were transformed into five distinct research centres: (a) Archaeological Research Center; (b) 
Language and Dialect Research Center; (c) Ethnographic Research Center; (d) Center for 
Architecture and Historic-Cultural Monuments; (e) Research Center for the Storage. In 
November 2000, a sixth was set up - the palaeo-anthropological and Palaeolithic research 
centre. Now the ICHO works under the auspices of the Research Council, consisting of the di¬ 
rector of the ICHO, the vice for Research, the Research Center directors, and three to five uni¬ 
versity scholars or other research institutes. In the summer of 1997, the Center for 
Archaeological Research developed three departments to design, organize, and undertake re¬ 
search on prehistoric, historical, and Islamic periods. The foundation of the ICHO in 1985 
marked the beginning of a new era for archaeological activities in Iran. Shortly after its estab¬ 
lishment, the ICHO established offices in the centres of all provinces, with secondary offices in 
major cities. The recording of archaeological and historical sites has gained momentum, and 
guards, operating in provincial and regional offices, have been assigned to protect archaeolog¬ 
ical sites. 
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shops were closed, hundreds of people arrested, tens of thousands of artefacts 
seized, and some members of staff from some foreign embassies allegedly 
linked to illegal diggers and antique merchants were expelled from the country. 
After the ICHO has resumed Iran-oriented archaeological research in 1990, ar¬ 
chaeological activities increased considerably. Various large-scale national 
projects involving investigation, excavation, and storage were planned. In addi¬ 
tion, some smaller scale projects began operating on a regular basis. 23 The 
ICHO also sponsored the first symposia on archaeological research activities in 
Iran, the first in Susa on 14-17 April 1994 24 and the second in Tehran on 18 and 
21 November 1997; these symposia have continued in different forms and orga¬ 
nization to the present day. They have provided Iranian archaeologists the op¬ 
portunity to meet and discuss the latest findings of their research and problems 
in Iranian archaeology. 25 In addition to the Department of Archaeology at the 
University of Tehran, the only academic centre for teaching archaeology in Iran, 
there are now archaeology departments in several other Iranian universities, in¬ 
cluding the Tarbiyat-e Modarres University (offering MA degree and PhD), Free 
University of Abhar and Kazerun (BA) and Teheran (MA), University of Sistan 
and Baluchestan, Bu-Ali Sina University of Hamedan (BA), Art University in 
Shiraz and Isfahan and many others. The ICHO also has its own training centres, 
with BA degrees offered in various fields including archaeology, museum stud¬ 
ies, and ethnography. 


Central Asia 

The story of archaeological research activities conducted in Central Asia in pre- 
Soviet, Soviet, 26 and post-Soviet times is more complicated. Cultural traditions 
in the differing areas which since 1917 constituted the wide geopolitical area of 
the Soviet Union (Russian and different other regional cultural values) were 


23 In addition, for the first time after the revolution, a joint ICHO-Oriental Institute project at 
the University of Chicago conducted surveys in “Northwestern Fars” in March 1995, followed 
by a joint excavation at Chogha Bonut in Susiana in September-October 1996, and a joint 
Iranian-German excavation at Arisman in April-May of 2000. 

24 Mousavi 1998. 

25 The second symposium was followed by the inauguration of a new series, Archaeological 
Reports of Iran (ARI ), the official journal of the Archaeological Research Center, mainly relat¬ 
ing to the publication of reports on archaeological projects. ARI joined the small family of jour¬ 
nals published by ICHO: Miras-e Farhangi (1989-), Asar (1980-), and Muzehd (1980-), as well 
as the Iranian Journal of Archaeology and History (published by Iran Press University, 1986-). 

26 Field / Prostov 1937. 
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different, and now the aims and the results expected from the nationalist epoch 
of new independent countries since 1991 are profoundly distinct. 

The prehistory of western Central Asia remained almost entirely unknown 
until after the Russian conquest of most of the region in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. Archaeological research soon followed, and by the 1880s, 
investigations of prehistoric sites were underway. 

Although Marxist ideas were introduced in pre-revolutionary Russia, the de¬ 
velopment of Soviet archaeology started since the beginning of the post-revolution 
period. The establishment of the Academy for the History of Material Culture and 
the rivalry between the two leading centres, Leningrad and Moscow, produced 
major changes in the approach to theory with political developments, especially 
those related to the Great Purges and the cult of personality during the Stalinist 
era. Subsequently, a thaw and a loosening of ideological grip occurred during the 
premierships of Khrushchev and Brezhnev. The real critical point today is to estab¬ 
lish what the Marxist Soviet archaeology was, and if it was possible to develop 
a genuine Marxist archaeology. Perestroika and the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union at the end of the 1980s meant more freedom in pursuing academic research, 
but certainly archaeology as an academic discipline declined inexorably. During 
the Soviet era, systematic research on the prehistoric archaeology of Soviet Central 
Asia began, and, by means of a series of field campaigns, surveys, and excava¬ 
tions, a spatial framework and a chronological sequence for the prehistoric past of 
Turkmenistan and the other Central Asian republics were established. Great ad¬ 
vances in knowledge were made, particularly after World War II, when the investi¬ 
gation of tell-like sites on the Kopet Dagh piedmont revealed the former existence 
there of numerous Neolithic agro-pastoral villages and larger, more urban settle¬ 
ments of the Chalcolithic period and the Bronze Age. Most Western archaeologists 
remained unaware of these new discoveries, and the way in which research results 
were interpreted and reported was constrained by Marxist ideology, as is very evi¬ 
dent when the voluminous Russian archaeological literature of the period is stud¬ 
ied. The history of research on prehistoric archaeology in Turkmenistan and 
adjacent areas in Uzbekistan, north-eastern Iran, and northern Afghanistan is 
quite long. Most of the detailed publications in Russian have not been synthesized 
by Soviet scholars, and very few Western archaeologists have summarized the 
Russian literature in any comprehensive way, with the notable exceptions of 
Philip L. Kohl 27 and Fredrik T. Hiebert. 28 


27 Kohl 1981, 1984. 

28 Hiebert 1994, 2003. 
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There are some basic overviews in Russian, but these tend to omit much of 
the significant detail in the original research publications. This situation appears 
to be due, in part at least, to rivalry and lack of collaboration during the Soviet 
era between the Institute of Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
in Moscow and the branch of the Institute in Leningrad, as well as the strong 
although unofficial direction exerted by Moscow and Leningrad over the insti¬ 
tutes of archaeology of the Academies of Science in the Central Asian republics. 
A secondary reason for the lack of Soviet attempts to synthesize archaeological 
data (although this situation has changed following the dissolution of the Soviet 
Union) is the formulaic system of conducting archaeological research and inter¬ 
preting archaeological data that was prescribed by Soviet ideology. It required in¬ 
vestigators to fit an archaeological site into a three-tier hierarchy of local variant, 
archaeological subculture, and ultimately a designated group of archaeological 
cultures, and it encouraged comparison of like with like within the hierarchy 
across geographical regions while discouraging comparison of like with unlike. 
This favoured the perception and study of archaeological sites and prehistoric 
cultures as separate entities and militated against attempts at regional synthesis. 
Forty-four original agricultural sites in western Central Asia, Turkmenistan, and 
Uzbekistan pre-Soviet archaeological investigations in the present territory of 
Turkmenistan began to be detected during the 1880s. The initial stage of activity 
was marked by the plundering of sites for the international art market as well as 
the use of ad hoc or haphazard techniques of excavation. More systematic inves¬ 
tigations began when General A.V. Komarov, the imperial Russian governor of 
Transcaspian areas, 29 organized exploratory excavations at several sites. They in¬ 
cluded the great urban centre of ancient Merv in the Murghab delta, north-east of 
the present-day city of Mary, which occupied a pivotal position on the Silk Route 
between China and the West. Then in 1886, he turned his attention to the large 
mounds at Anau on the Kopet Dagh piedmont east of Ashgabad, where he bi¬ 
sected the north mound with a massive trench, expecting it to contain a royal 
burial, possibly that of Alexander the Great. Although no such burial was found, 


29 Aleksandr Vissarionovic Komarov, general-of-infantry, was bom in 1830. After finishing at 
the General Staff Academy in 1855, he served in the Caucasus until 1883, holding positions 
that included military chief of Southern Daghestan and chief of the directorate for military re¬ 
lations with the Caucasian populace. In 1883 Komarov was named commander of the 
Transcaspian Region. His greatest achievement was effectively incorporating into the Russian 
Empire the oases of Merv, Tedzen, Serakh, and Iolotan, without bloodshed or the extraordi¬ 
nary expenditure of government funds. These acquisitions were definitely sealed on 
18 March 1885 as a result of Russia’s battle with the Afghans on the Kuska River. It is not 
amiss to remember that we are obliged to the English for this battle, as they greatly feared our 
influence on the Afghans following our successes in the Transcaspian. 
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he realized that he had unearthed evidence of Stone and Bronze Age occupation, 
and his trench was the earliest large-scale excavation of prehistoric deposits 
undertaken in Turkmenistan. 30 

Within the archaeology in Transcaucasia, an area of exceptional ethnic and 
linguistic diversity, and recently, a scene of numerous and often bloody territorial 
disputes, political activity extends to the destruction of cultural monuments. 
More commonly, archaeological interpretations simply mirror political claims. 
The large amount of artefacts of cultural origins and their difficult ethnic attribu¬ 
tion produce hyperbole that makes impossible a detailed synthesis of Caucasian 
prehistory. There are serious obligations for archaeologists worldng in politically 
charged situations, and these obligations are best met by the establishment of cri¬ 
teria for acceptable “readings” of one’s prehistoric past that are not chauvinistic 
or nationalistic. 

In the history of the Khorezmian Archaeological-Ethnographic Expedition 
from its inception (1937) to its end (1997) after the dissolution of the USSR, three 
stages are distinguished: pre-war beginnings (1937 to 1941); post-war heyday (1945 
to 1976), the most prolific and successful stage of work; and final decline (1976 to 
1997), during which work was eventually wound down in the wake of the collapse 
of the USSR. The charismatic director of the expedition, Sergej P. Tolstov, was an 
innovative archaeologist and outstanding organizer but also a skilled self¬ 
propagandist and (up to a point) a collaborator with the Soviet authorities on ideo¬ 
logical issues and “imperial” expansion. On the other hand, he offered Jewish col¬ 
leagues a refuge in his own little “empire” during Stalin’s anti-Semitic campaign. 
Through the many students trained on the Khorezmian Expedition, Tolstov and 


30 Hiebert 2003: 24-25; Kohl 1984:17. A very particular case is that represented by the Soviet- 
Italian and then Russian-Turkmenian-Italian joint work in the Murghab’s delta (Koshelenko 
et al. 1998; Salvatori / Tosi 2008). This complex and intense work, almost always directed by 
the late Maurizio Tosi, has formed a massive methodological laboratory and high-level scien¬ 
tific comparison, almost exclusively linked to tedious and complex topographical investiga¬ 
tions, with not always maximum levels of local collaboration. But this should be part of 
another story that will also need to be written, sooner or later. Another rich season of field¬ 
work in Central Asia on the Italian side was carried out in Uzbekistan by Rome University La 
Sapienza, Bologna University Alma Mater and Napoli University L’Orientale. Even here we 
would have to draw up a long series of works, articles, and publications that would be impos¬ 
sible to accomplish on this occasion; we limit ourselves to reporting the volumes of Chiara 
Silvi Antonini and Dzamal Mirzaachmedov in Uc-Kulak, not far from Bukhara (Antonini / 
Mirzaachmedov 2009), Bruno Genito and Kazim Abdullaev at Kojtepa (Abdullaev / Genito 
2014), and the forthcoming volumes of the University of Bologna regarding the topographical 
work begun by Maurizio Tosi in 1999 in the Samarkand oasis (Berdimuradov et al. in press). 
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his senior assistant directors had an immense impact on the current generation of 
Russian archaeologists. 


Post-Soviet era 

International interest in the prehistory and archaeology of the Eurasian steppes 
and Mongolia has increased dramatically since the collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991. Important new evidence and interpretations have emerged from several 
collaborative projects in the past two decades. A particular emphasis is placed 
on issues that are crucial to regional studies in the steppe ecological zone; how¬ 
ever, it also is suggested that steppe prehistory must come to play a more signifi¬ 
cant role in developing more comprehensive understandings of world prehistory. 
Key developments connected with the steppe include the diffusion of anatomi¬ 
cally modern humans, horse domestication, spoke-wheeled chariot and cavalry 
warfare, early metal production and trade, Indo-European languages, and the 
rise of nomadic states and empires. 
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Publishing an Archaeological Discovery 
astride the “North”-“South” Divide 
(On an Example from Central Asia) 

Abstract: The demands of international researchers become more and more 
implacable: to meet an ideal of excellence, archaeologists must publish very 
good texts, in quite a large and regular number, in internationally renowned 
journals (thus referenced) and preferably in English. Since this activity requires 
permanent access to new publications, at the risk of rehearsing old theories, re¬ 
searchers need a wide access to the digital world where they can collect all kinds 
of data and diffuse their own scientific production. Despite their excellence, the 
old collections of the Soviet era are no longer sufficient in this new context. This 
article aims to show how the publishing means and access to this digital world 
may be problematic in Central Asia in a system where inequalities between the 
“North” and the “South” are now replacing colonial relations. However, it also 
shows how the collaboration of the Franco-Uzbek archaeological mission with 
the Institute of Archaeology of Samarkand tried to restore balance by helping to 
create a publishing centre in the early 1990s in order to overcome the publishing 
crisis which raged at the end of the Soviet era, and how the Central Asian archae¬ 
ologists today manage their relations with the digital world. 

Keywords: Central Asia, Soviet and post-Soviet archaeology, archaeological 
publishing, digital world in archaeology, archaeology in colonial situation, 
Samarkand, Ai Khanum 


Despite the diversity of approaches, the conference at the University of Lausanne 
in February 2016 exploring the relationship between “Masters” and “natives” in 
archaeological activity showed some recurring patterns. One is the gap between 
the scientific, political, social, or economic objectives that animate and oppose 
archaeologists from the Western (neocolonial?) powers and the so-called “local” 
or peripheral populations of the “South”. 

The present analysis focuses on colonial or “paracolonial” situations in Central 
Asia during the late Soviet period and the postcolonial (or post-postcolonial?) 
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situations since independence and their effects on contemporary archaeolog¬ 
ical practices beyond the limits of the “western world”. This extension in 
time is important to measure the strength of the ancient colonial (para-/post- 
colonial?) imprints on today’s research and to understand which problems 
peculiar to the past remain relevant. The present volume only includes two 
examples of this type of analysis: the experiences of Thierry Luginbuhl’s mis¬ 
sion in Nepal, and Bruno Genito’s work in Iran and Central Asia. I would like 
to complement these cases with the example of the Franco-Uzbek archaeolog¬ 
ical mission in Sogdiana. 1 The analysis of current approaches is more delicate 
in that the protagonists suffer from a lack of perspective that does not allow 
them to settle contradictory motivations. My contribution will therefore focus 
on one of the main problems pertaining to contemporary archaeology: the 
publishing in a non-European context of scientific studies. 


Archaeology and publications after the collapse 
of the Soviet Union 

After a secular isolation from the outside world, Afghanistan first opened itself to 
foreigners in the 1920s, with French archaeologists at the forefront through the 
activities of a French Archaeological Delegation in Afghanistan - DAFA (access to 
other missions - from Italy, Great Britain, Germany, Japan, etc. - did not occur 
until much later, since the DAFA initially enjoyed a monopoly of field research). 2 
In 1979, the country again closed its borders after falling into civil war and being 
occupied by Soviet Union for several years. When, in the 1980s, perestroika 
opened the Soviet territory north of the Amu-Darya after decades of isolationism, 
the invitation of French archaeologists somewhat compensated the previous 
closing of the Afghan territory and Soviet-, then Uzbek-French archaeological 
Missions - MAFOuz - were founded. 

My presence in Uzbekistan for thirty years occurred in this particular politi¬ 
cal context, in the logical continuity of my earlier involvement, in 1977 and 1978, 


1 This mission - the MAFOuz, Sogdiana programme - is the result of a cooperation agreement 
signed in 1988 between the CNRS and the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the Institute 
of Archaeology of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, then of Uzbekistan; it was co-directed 
on the French side by Frantz Grenet (until 2015, then by myself) and by Mukhammajon 
Isamiddinov (then Anvar Atakhojaev and Marina Reutova) on the Uzbek side. It carried out 
excavations in Samarkand (Afrasiab site), Koktepe, the Sogdian Iron Gates near Derbent, 
Sangir-tepe near Shahr-i Sabz, and others (for a popular overview, see Rapin 2010). 

2 Borde Meyer 2017; Olivier-Utard 1997. 
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in the excavations of the Hellenistic city of Ai Khanum in Afghanistan. 3 Among 
the latest large-scale programmes launched in the region, this city has been 
particularly emblematic for Europeans for the role it has played not only because 
of its situation at a “crossroads of Asia”, but also for the indubitable cultural 
materialization of Alexander’s Far Eastern expedition. Although the search for 
Hellenic presence in Central Asia was a major goal of colonial politics in the first 
decades of the twentieth century, 4 the exploration of Ai Khanum did not derive 
from a colonial framework. This is evident through the fact that the merit of the 
discovery of the site belongs to the king of Afghanistan Zaher Shah, who gave to 
the DAFA the exceptional authorization to work on the Afghan-Soviet border, 
while Paul Bernard decided for the first time to hand over the totality of the dis¬ 
coveries provided by the excavations to the Afghan museum (abandoning earlier 
practices that, for the Begram treasure for example, reserved half of the discover¬ 
ies to French property). Starting from this experience, French archaeologists later 
decided to launch works in Uzbekistan in a different geopolitical context - the 
late Soviet and early post-Soviet period. 

The programme of excavations on the site of Afrasiab launched by Frantz 
Grenet and Paul Bernard in Samarkand was selected within the first activities 
of the MAFOuz-Sogdiana ten years after the interruption of the works in Ai 
Khanum. The city is the ancient Maracanda founded around 530 BCE by the 
Achaemenids 5 under a name known thanks to the Graeco-Roman historians of 
Alexander the Great. 6 Unlike the Graeco-Bactrian culture evidenced in Ai 


3 The excavations began at the end of Daniel Schlumberger’s activities in Afghanistan, and 
were mainly conducted under the direction of Paul Bernard (from 1965 to 1978). See Olivier- 
Utard 1997. On Paul Bernard: Francfort 2016; Martinez-Seve / Seve 2016. 

4 The Alexander’s myth remained renowned during the colonial period, culminating in the 
British Empire in 1888 with Rudyard Kipling’s The Man Who Would Be King. This story, de¬ 
voted to the research of Alexander’s descendants, was influenced by sources such as the 
strange adventurer Alexander Gardiner, who among others, cited the name of Ai Khanum in 
his notes: Bernard in Bernard / Francfort 1978, 39-42. See also Briant 2012; Briant 2016; 
Gorshenina 2017. 

5 According to the excavations of the 1990s and 2000s, it is likely that Maracanda was 
founded under the Achaemenid King Darius I, while the nearby site of Koktepe can be consid¬ 
ered as the former capital of Sogdiana in the Zarafshan valley from the seventh-sixth centuries 
BCE until at least 530 BCE, under Cyrus II (“the Great”), under the name of Gava (name known 
by the geography of the Avesta; later Arrian mentioned it as Gabai). 

6 In recent studies, I have concluded that Maracanda was also known as Zariaspa (*Zarapsa), 
a name that probably corresponded to the district of Zarafshan but was often erroneously at¬ 
tributed to Bactra: Rapin 2018: 263-270 (on the same identification of Samarkand to the 
Darapsa of Strabo: ibidem: 265). 
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Khanum, 7 much of the Hellenic data belongs to the period of the Macedonian 
conquest, thus more closely linked to the figure of Alexander and to the early 
Seleucid period. 

From a scientific point of view, this new approach of the Macedonian con¬ 
queror was no longer relying on the panegyrics or morally critical accounts of the 
Graeco-Roman sources, 8 but generated valuable information on the Achaemenid 
Empire as it stood in the region at the time of its defeat and on the first mecha¬ 
nisms of adapting Hellenism to the Eastern political, cultural, and economic con¬ 
text. Later, the mission expanded its efforts beyond the short Hellenistic period to 
the study of the territory from the end of the Bronze Age to the Mongol invasions 
of the thirteenth century CE, and in some cases later. 

As far as Central Asia is concerned, the theme of the traditional relationship 
between “Masters” and “natives” needs to be nuanced. While it was relevant in 
the context of the pre-revolutionary period and the early 1920s (see Svetlana 
Gorshenina, above), the notion of “colonial” and “postcolonial” no longer had 
the same relevance in the Soviet era, especially during the years 1930-1960 
when scientific reports developed in the context of large multidisciplinary expe¬ 
ditions gave rise to a Central Asian School of Science (see Ira Arzhantseva and 
Heinrich Harke, above). It is therefore difficult to situate the transition to the 
postcolonial era and to assess when or to what extent the old relations had 
given way to an independent or modern scientific school. 

At present, the type of archaeology practised (at the level of scientists 9 ) in 
Central Asia and Afghanistan corresponds to contemporary techniques in most 
developed countries. This situation follows the dark period of the Soviet final 
economic crisis when, for several years, excavations and publications were re¬ 
stricted in all aspects by huge difficulties (below). The collapse of the Soviet 
Union had a destructive effect on the Soviet academic world with a gradual 


7 One of the still open questions is to know whether Ai Khanum was founded by Alexander or 
not. The site was probably crossed by the conqueror in 328 BCE (Rapin 2018), but there re¬ 
mains no data nor monumental trace of this event. The oldest layers are dated to the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the third century BCE, that is to say during Antiochos I’s Central 
Asian expedition, and a good part of the discoveries belong to the end of the Graeco-Bactrian 
period (first half of the second century BCE). This, obviously, does also not exclude that here 
were also traces of a previous Achaemenid settlement, inside and to the north of the city. 

8 It can be said that Alexander, the ancient Western symbol, is now replaced in the official 
historiography of Uzbekistan by Timur/Tamerlane as the country’s illustrious founder. 

9 As we shall see, part of the scientific organization derives from the Soviet administration with 
ideological parameters partially adapted to the new independent countries and their nationalis¬ 
tic policies. For the new archaeological programmes in Uzbekistan, see the website (Russian ver¬ 
sion, the most developed and coherent) of the Institute of Archaeology of Samarkand. 
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disappearance of its former scientific programmes, slowing down the formation 
of the following generation of archaeologists, while the old Soviet generation 
continued to disappear due to the ageing of its members (the situation remains 
worrying in various regions of Uzbekistan, starting with Samarkand, as in all 
the Central Asian countries). 


Isolation 

The new structure of research teams in Central Asia is not only a consequence 
of the crisis, but also has its roots in the long-term history of the region and the 
fact that it has been doubly penalized. On the one hand, it was long excluded 
from modernity, before being closed geographically and politically to the point 
of remaining almost invisible to the outside world until the end of the Soviet 
era. 10 On the other hand, although it is getting an increasing touristic recogni¬ 
tion, this region, which covers an area corresponding to half of Europe, remains 
scientifically marginal in human sciences on an international scale, particularly 
for the local themes. However, this marginality is not only due to the distances 
separating Central Asia from Europe or to geopolitical reasons. 11 It also results 
from the difficulties that certain atypical discoveries have more generally in 
achieving wider recognition outside the local environment, for example when 
a city like Ai Khanum is geographically out of reach from the Mediterranean 
world. 12 To these factors, one must also add a delay in the transmission of dis¬ 
coveries which probably has to do with a division in the language of publica¬ 
tions and with difficulties in accessing the internet (below). 


10 In contrast to the notion adopted by Soviet researchers, the studies on “Central Asia” con¬ 
ducted in the West focused mainly on Eastern Central Asia, i.e. on Tibetan, Mongolian, and 
other Indianized areas, ignoring much of the area inside the Soviet frontiers. For a detailed 
analysis of the concept of Central Asia, see Gorshenina 2014. 

11 In addition to the war in Afghanistan, during the 1980s and 1990s tourism was often limited 
by dramatic events such as the Chernobyl explosion (despite its distance this disaster had 
great effect on trips made further east) or by various social disorders resulting from the ascent 
of nationalisms. 

12 Martinez-Seve / Seve 2016. 
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Languages and science: Inequalities on both sides 

From an archaeological point of view, Central Asia is a particular case because 
of its location at the crossroads of cultures that are of equal interest to both 
Western and Far Eastern scholars. Thus, over time, it appears that a growing 
number of scientists cannot master the languages of publications related to 
their speciality. As a result, the diffusion of knowledge is compartmentalized 
on several levels. 

Since they first developed within the Soviet Empire, researches in the for¬ 
mer Soviet Central Asia during the twentieth century have long been dominated 
by the Russian language, a language that was rarely understood on the other 
side of the Iron Curtain except for a limited circle of Slavists, preventing most 
Western scholars from dealing with this region of the world. The spread of this 
language among specialists has now made progress, since it is the only lan¬ 
guage capable of uniting archaeologists from the various republics of the for¬ 
mer Soviet Union and specialists from foreign countries interested in Central 
Asia. However, this language can remain a handicap because the studies of the 
Western scholars who strive to publish in Russian are less read in the West. In 
the majority of cases, publishing an article in Russian means limiting its poten¬ 
tial audience to only Russian speakers of all origins. In addition, publications 
in Russian can be poorly taken into account by sponsors and institutions that 
fund these activities. Needless to say, at the international level, if a researcher 
does not publish his best articles in a Western language (i.e. English), he or she 
cannot be considered as embodying excellence and he or she will look more 
like a second-class researcher. 

While archaeologists from Central Asia were formerly trained in Russian re¬ 
search centres, the advent of new independent states has fostered the develop¬ 
ment of different state languages and new educational systems separating the 
different Central Asian republics. The publications in regional languages of 
“peripheral” speakers (Uzbek, Tajik, etc.) cannot be understood by many for¬ 
eign specialists. Although they have a limited diffusion and hardly cross their 
national borders, these languages are important since they appear as a solution 
to help maintain or create a local archaeological school or make it possible to 
spread knowledge among students who often do not speak Russian anymore. 13 

While the Russian language must be understood by the majority of special¬ 
ists of this region, other international languages do not always offer a better 


13 The conditions have become very difficult for students preparing dissertations after com¬ 
pleting postgraduate study. 
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alternative and face other limitations, mainly because today Anglophone and 
non-Anglophone Western scholars are not in a position of equality. English is 
increasingly marginalizing most other European languages - French, Italian, 
German, etc. - used in Central Asian studies. Thus, seeking to escape seclusion, 
many scientists, such as the Italian ones, have long ago chosen to publish only 
in English. 14 The same problem arises globally between the West and the Far 
East, since Chinese, Korean, and Japanese publications are scarcely analysed 
by the majority of Western authors. 

However, language-related problems are not generalized, but also occur se¬ 
lectively, according to specific research topics. Thus, on the one hand, Central 
Asian iconography or the philology of oriental languages are concentrated in 
a few international journals and can be fairly well known to their specialists. 
More than a hierarchy, the study of ancient languages reflects ancient geopolit¬ 
ical forces according to which Western archaeologists prefer classical and early 
oriental linguistics, while specialists from Central Asia trained in the Western 
or in the local Soviet oriental schools are, rather, attracted by the Arabic and 
Persian literature of the medieval period. 

On the other hand, topics such as the Hellenistic studies of Central Asia are 
less favoured because they are scattered in types of publications too varied to 
give a satisfactory overview of their production and therefore lack visibility. This 
situation was already evident during the excavations of Ai Khanum when its im¬ 
portant discoveries remained rather marginal in classical studies between the 
1960s and the 1980s, appearing as a quasi-extraterrestrial curiosity of which only 
few specialists of the Hellenic world took notice in the context of their discipline 
(even for Seleucid studies of Asia Minor and Syria, the closest speciality to the 
Graeco-Bactrian world). The site has been published rather extensively in the an¬ 
nual reports of Paul Bernard and in a collection of monographs devoted to the 
various monuments of the city. 15 But today, many references in studies in the US 
are limited to the same rare articles published in English by Paul Bernard and his 
colleagues, and therefore do not reflect the most recent studies. 

The monopoly of a unique language - now English - excluding the diversity 
of intellectual approaches expressed in other languages can lead to a significant 


14 Italian and other European languages are spoken only within their national borders and 
have limited circulation. On the contrary, languages covering several countries as French and 
German can benefit from wider editorial networks and audiences and occupy an intermediate 
position. 

15 Compte-rendus de VAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres from 1966 to 1980 
and Memoires de la Delegation Archeologique Frangaise en Afghanistan (MDAFA ) (nine vol¬ 
umes already published). For a recent bibliography, see Francfort et al. 2014. 
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loss of nuance and is certainly not a guarantee of quality. There is a real risk that 
studies based in one single language with references to publications that are too 
old or of poor quality may sometimes outweigh the good and recent studies writ¬ 
ten in other languages. As a result, some theories take decades to be integrated 
into new syntheses, as mistaken assumptions continue to be spread on the inter¬ 
net. We can cite, for example, the case of Ai Khanum and the fact that its identifi¬ 
cation with the mythical “Alexandria on the Oxus” is presented as an (erroneous) 
certainty on 99% of websites. 16 Renowned but incorrect studies can even slow 
down the progress of research or fuel “alternative historical narratives” reminis¬ 
cent of Donald Trump’s tastes. In particular, we can mention topics such as the 
papyrus of Ai Khanum 17 or historical geography. 18 


16 The ancient names of Ai Khanum were probably *Oskobara, then Eucratidia for the last 
period. “Alexandria on the Oxus” - to understand as “Alexandria of the Oxian people” - was 
located in the south of Uzbekistan, apparently in the centre of the Sherabad-Darya oasis and 
not on the Darya-i Panj/Ochus, nor on the Oxus bank like Kampyr-tepe or Termez: see the 
maps in Rapin 2018. 

17 See the publication of the Ai Khanum papyrus by Jeffrey Lerner in the renowned Zeitschrift fur 
Papyrologie und Epigraphik (2003), where an inattentive reading of previous studies about the 
papyrus have led to confusions that render the study useless. Lerner worked on black-and-white 
photographs, proposing new palaeographic hypotheses in contradiction with the ink traces visi¬ 
ble on the colour photographs (other authors have made the same mistake despite the fact 
I usually give them when requested). These propositions wrongly changed the philosophical ter¬ 
minology by moving the author of the papyrus from the Aristotelian to the Platonic school (for 
a recent synthesis and new hypotheses, see Hoffmann 2016). The author did not notice that the 
transcription of the papyrus published in Rapin 1992:115-122 was a completed version of the pre¬ 
vious edition (with Pierre Hadot and Guglielmo Cavallo, in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellenique, 1987: 235-249). In this book, the philosophical study of Margherita Isnardi Parente 
(1992) was clearly pre-announced with her two palaeographic proposals on col. II, 4 and III, 5 
(Rapin 1992: 117; respectively II, 3 and III, 4 in Isnardi Parente 1992: 170-171, words in italics), 
while her transcription was slightly modified by the same C.R. (cf. Isnardi Parente 1992:170-173). 
Lerner also attributes to Paul Bernard, erroneously, the catalogue of the Greek Central Asian in¬ 
scriptions developed in the same volume (Rapin 1992: 387-392). Among his many incorrect refer¬ 
ences, he is often mistaken to who is the source of a publication or who is a subsequent 
interpreter, and he does not understand why ideas and hypotheses can evolve. 

18 See, for example, the geographical studies - full of methodological, factual, and typographical 
errors - in which Jeffrey Lerner rejects recent theories relating to the Hellenistic period in Central 
Asia (see the bibliography on this topic in Rapin 2018). Lerner follows mainly the studies of 
Edvard Rtveladze with whom I am in major contradiction; recent book based on previously pub¬ 
lished theories: Rtveladze 2019. Focusing on the problem of the rivers of Central Asia, Lerner 
chose to locate the geographical centre of gravity of the region in Turkmenistan, west of Bactria 
and Sogdiana, where, according to him, the River Ochus crossed by Alexander in 328 must be 
identified. Thus, the conqueror would have fortified Margiana before arriving in Samarkand from 
Bactra (Lerner 2016). Based on theories formulated according to the knowledge of the region in 
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If one looked at a hierarchy in archaeological research, one would immedi¬ 
ately note the pre-eminence of a unique Western language for the most diffused 
publications, despite the fact that their quality should not be systematically 
considered as superior to that of “Eastern” publications. Anyway, as a final 
consequence, Central Asian and international researchers working in this field 
are few in number, 19 as are the specialized journals or the publications that 
cannot be compared with those dedicated to the study of other areas. 


The Uzbek-French archaeological mission 
of Sogdiana and the Institute of Archaeology 
of Samarkand 

In order to mitigate the deficiencies generated by the crisis and to restore a link 
between these territories and the rest of the world, the archaeological authori¬ 
ties of the former Soviet Union and various foreign countries launched several 
international cooperation programmes during the 1980s-1990s. 20 


the nineteenth century, this geography also allows the author to retrieve another strange theory 
inherited from antiquity, according to which there was then a direct commercial network using 
the rivers of Bactria and Caucasus through the Caspian Sea for the transport of goods by ship from 
India to the Black Sea (Lerner 2014). In this system, the city of Ai Khanum is no longer the capital 
rebuilt by King Eucratides I in the middle of the second century BCE, but a simple Hellenistic 
trade centre that had survived under nomadic authorities until the middle of the first century BCE, 
and whose economic ties with the West were carried out by Indian traders. In this case, we should 
assume that the royal palace and its treasury were actually an Indian trading post, thus joining 
some theories already formulated by A.K. Narain in the 1980s (Paul Bernard decided not to waste 
time responding to these highly inadequate papers). Despite the wealth of bibliographies, these 
studies do not accurately reflect the specialized literature. 

19 If we take the example of France, the first country involved in archaeological cooperation 
agreements with the countries of Central Asia since the 1980s, specialists from the CNRS and 
other academic institutions have less than 30 people, all archaeological and historical disci¬ 
plines being taken into consideration, while the vast majority of researchers - about 230 peo¬ 
ple - are involved only sporadically (Gorshenina 2013: 33-35). 

20 Gorshenina 2013; see also Bruno Genito’s article in this volume. The cooperation pro¬ 
grammes are presented on the website of the Samarkand Institute of Archaeology, but the lack 
of precise data (the names of partners and bibliographical references) does not allow one to 
identify the activities and scientific results of the foreign missions: |http://archaeology.uz/en/| 
|pages/index.-'page=xalqaro_aloqa| (consulted on 21 August 2018; English and Russian language 
pages not active in February 2019). 
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The choice of Afrasiab at Samarkand as the first archaeological objective of 
the Franco-Uzbek archaeological mission in Sogdiana 21 was made in 1988, after 
preliminary contacts and a Soviet-French conference held at the Institute of 
Archaeology of Samarkand in August 1986. At the time, archaeologists of French 
and (then Soviet) Uzbek, Tajik, Turkmenian, and Russian teams had already long 
experienced relations through scientific publications 22 or previous meetings in 
the field (as in Afghanistan where Soviet archaeologists were invited in Ai 
Khanum and received their French colleagues in Dil’berdzin 23 ) or at international 
conferences. The Samarkand Institute of Archaeology had still a solid scientific 
team with a vast technical infrastructure that allowed it to be one of the first to 
conclude an international agreement with foreign archaeologists. 24 From the be¬ 
ginning, the agreement was based on cross-invitations. The French team could 
invite each year to Paris two or three archaeologists from Uzbekistan to familiar¬ 
ize them with French scientific institutions, museums, and libraries, while several 
young researchers could benefit from internships of several months. 25 

The joint excavations began two years before the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and Uzbekistan’s independence. Initially limited to two French archaeol¬ 
ogists, 26 the number of archaeologists of the French team gradually increased. 27 
In the field, after several years of successful expeditions on Afrasiab (organized 


21 The first excavations of the Mission in Afrasiab were directed by Frantz Grenet, 
Mukhammajon Isamiddinov, and Paul Bernard (with the collaboration of myself), with an 
Uzbek team from the Institute of Archaeology and the Museum of History of Samarkand, and 
a team from Moscow with Olga Inevatkina and then Yury Karev. See Shirinov / Isomiddinov 
2007: 68-69 (in Russian); |http://www.archeo.ens. tr/spip.php , ;'article372£lang=ii| (consulted 
on 1 December 2018). 

22 From the time of the Ai Khanum excavations, Paul Bernard and his team have systemati¬ 
cally listed the Soviet publications in their studies and through the collection Abstracta 
Iranica. On the other side, the Soviet archaeologists could refer to the most important publica¬ 
tions of the West. 

23 Gorshenina 2013: 26-27; Francfort 2016: 417. 

24 The Samarkand Institute, which is part of the Uzbek Academy of Sciences, is the main ar¬ 
chaeological institution in Uzbekistan in parallel with the Institute of Fine Arts in Tashkent, 
but several universities and museums have also departments that organize excavations in the 
different regions of the country. 

25 Unfortunately, the number of young archaeologists has decreased in Uzbekistan in recent 
years, and the invitations have now a less formative function, and are limited to conferences. 

26 Frantz Grenet and Paul Bernard; until 1995, I worked on the excavations as an archaeolo¬ 
gist of the Swiss National Science Foundation (SNF) (see infra note 32). 

27 With the inclusion of Bertille Lyonnet for the study of ceramics, Pierre Gentelle as 
a geographer, and Laurianne Martinez-Seve and other young archaeologists. See infra for the 
restoration programme of paintings. 
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under difficult material conditions 28 ), the mission could gradually extend its ef¬ 
forts to other sites in the Zarafshan, Kashka-Darya, and Surkhan-Darya regions. 

This policy was followed by other French and international teams covering 
different regions, including also archaeological mapping programmes that com¬ 
plemented the Soviet and Uzbek ones. 29 The study of ceramics, which is essen¬ 
tial for dating in archaeological surveys and excavations, has been developed 
according to two methods: on the one hand, a Soviet method based on the anal¬ 
ysis of finds distributed by archaeological complexes; on the other hand, 
a typological method inherited from the French excavations conducted at Ai 
Khanum. Following the latter method, Bertille Lyonnet and her colleagues in 
Uzbekistan have classified the ceramics of the Mission from antiquity to the me¬ 
dieval period by grouping their representative fragments in independent boxes 
organized on shelves (“tessonnier”) that occupy two large rooms in the 
Institute of Archaeology’s basement. In recent decades, a programme of resto¬ 
ration of mural paintings has been successfully launched under the direction of 
French and Uzbek specialists. 30 


28 From a technical point of view, the Afrasiab site is considered as one of the most difficult 
excavations in Central Asia. No archaeologist can explore it without prior four to six years of 
training assisted by local experienced colleagues (the situation was the same in Ai Khanum 
where the excavations were largely carried out by Afghan workers who had previously exca¬ 
vated with the DAFA in Surkhkotal). Moreover, despite the efforts of the host institutions, the 
first years of activity of the MAFOuz of Sogdiana were marked by a low level of material con¬ 
ditions due to that period of economic crisis with frequent shortages of water, gas, electricity, 
fuel, means of transport, and telecommunications; several accidents also occurred during 
which various archaeologists were injured (not to mention, for example, unpleasant police 
checks at this time characteristic of relations with foreigners in town or during their travels). 
This has often complicated the archaeological programmes not only in the countryside and 
other remote areas, but also in urban centres such as Samarkand. 

29 These programmes have been launched by other French expeditions (directed by Julio 
Bendezu-Sarmiento, Roland Besenval, Frederique Brunet, Henri-Paul Francfort, Olivier 
Lecomte, Pierre Leriche, Johanna Lhuillier, Philippe Marquis, etc.: Bendezu-Sarmiento 2013 
and, more precisely, Gorshenina 2013: 29-33) as well as by expeditions of several other coun¬ 
tries, among which Italian archaeologists have been particularly active through an Italian- 
Turkmen-Russian project in the Murghab area and an Uzbek-Italian expedition in Samarkand 
about the Zarafshan valley. Also in Uzbekistan, Sebastian Stride made an archaeological map 
of the Surkhan-darya region before working in the Zarafshan valley. 

30 The programme is conducted by Geraldine Fray, French restorer, and Marina Reutova, 
head of the team of restorers at the Institute of Archaeology. The programme focuses on the 
ancient mural paintings excavated by an Australian-Uzbek team at Kazakl’i-yatkan in 
Karakalpalcistan (second to the first century BCE), on the Karakhanid paintings (twelfth cen¬ 
tury CE) discovered in Afrasiab by Yu. Karev (see Fray 2013), and on the Ambassadors’ paint¬ 
ing of Afrasiab discovered in 1965 and restored for the first time in the 1970s (seventh century 
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In 1993, besides the excavations, France consolidated its cultural policy in 
Tashkent with the creation by the philologist Pierre Chuvin of a French 
Institute of Studies on Central Asia, which became a meeting point for scholars 
and travellers from all countries. 31 


The archaeological mission and the publishing centre of the 
Institute of Archaeology in Samarkand 

During the 1980s, publishing opportunities in the Soviet Union declined to the 
point that archaeologists often had to wait a long time before printing their stud¬ 
ies. Important studies could not be published in detail, since journals such as 
IMKU in Uzbekistan or the major Soviet journals Sovetskaja Arkheologija (Soviet 
Archaeology ) and Vestnik drevnej istorii (Journal of Ancient History ) did not have 
sufficient volume to absorb all the papers or did not publish results considered 
as too local. The publication of conferences was often limited to short abstracts 
(tezisy), frequently printed before the meetings, without giving space to the re¬ 
sults of the discussions generated during encounters. Moreover, the publications 
had a limited distribution and, because of the poor quality of both paper and 
printing, illustrations were often too coarse or even unintelligible. 

Concerned about these publishing difficulties, the Mission proposed to ex¬ 
tend its cooperation programme by providing the Samarkand Institute with full 
printing equipment including computers, photocopiers, printers, a plotter for 
plans, cameras, a professional paper cutter, printer ink, and paper. To send im¬ 
ports to Samarkand during the last years of the Soviet Union and the transition 
period did, however, not go without some difficulties. In addition, in the 1980s, 
electronic devices were still a sensitive technology and had to remain under 
permanent official control. 32 


CE), as part of a programme organized by Frantz Grenet (on the Ambassadors’ painting, see 
Compareti 2009 and Compareti in: Rapin 2010: 54-57). 

31 The Institut fran^ais d’etudes sur l’Asie centrale (IFEAC) was installed first in Tashkent, be¬ 
fore being closed for political reasons and transferred in 2010 to Bishkek (Kyrgyzstan). In 
Tashkent, the IFEAC had a large library of Western, Soviet, and Uzbek scientific literature that 
Uzbek and foreign scholars actively consulted before its closure in 2010. 

32 Likewise, the initial local conditions did not correspond to the technical nature of the new 
devices because of electrical interruptions and voltage problems, not to mention the lack of 
heating and humidity in winter. Photocopiers could not be repaired without importing spare 
parts (while I was included in the mission’s activities as an archaeologist, I was several sea¬ 
sons also in charge of repairing the devices). 
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Despite the initial material difficulties, the publishing centre of the 
Samarkand Institute started its operations in 1992, before a synergy with other 
sources of funding allowed it to develop to the point of being considered the rich¬ 
est institution in the Academy of Sciences system, with a staff that has grown to 
a total of six members. The publications are today represented by monographs, 
journals and collections, conference proceedings, catalogues, dissertations, the¬ 
ses, and abstracts of theses relating to history and archaeology. They bring to¬ 
gether all the specialists involved in these disciplines, not only in Samarkand, but 
also around Uzbekistan. 33 Currently, the activities in Samarkand have focused on 
the preparation of books and their printing for a total of 100-150 copies (some¬ 
times only a few dozen), and larger productions are performed in the capital, 
where there are now good printing houses. Part of the publications is also edited 
in collaboration with the International Institute of Central-Asian Studies (IICAS), 
which prints its production in Turkey. 34 

The printed volumes, however, lack a real distribution network. The print ca¬ 
pacity is rather limited and there is no commercial diffusion. However, whenever 
possible, the volumes are distributed for free in libraries and other academic insti¬ 
tutions, or to scientific visitors. They have enriched the library of the Samarkand 
Institute and the main Uzbek libraries, but are irregularly shared in foreign librar¬ 
ies because of heavy postal taxes. However, as we will see in the last part of this 
article, the quality of the publications and their distribution, more specifically, 
depend more and more on their relationship with the digital world. 


Publishing and ideologies 

1. It is well known that Soviet publications have always been filtered by strong 
censorship. Except for their methodological-political introductions, archaeolog¬ 
ical publications of this period are considered with great respect, mainly for the 
precursory methods of Soviet archaeology and despite some later immobilism 
(which I will not discuss here). 

The situation has changed since the independence period. Activities of inter¬ 
national archaeological expeditions could be extended in full agreement between 
foreign and local archaeologists and, on a scientific level, the publications reflect 
the coherent approaches of the teams. In the current context of newly independent 


33 For IMKU, AI, IAT, and AU, see Journal and collections ... in the bibliography infra. 

34 In Russian: Mezdunarodnyj institut Central’noaziatskikh issledovanij (MICAI). The digi¬ 
tized production of this institute is online: |http://www.unesco-ncas.org7| (accessed on 1 
December 2018). 
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Central Asian countries shaping their respective identities, the official ideology 
proposes guidelines centred on new national narratives. Visually, in Uzbekistan 
this policy focuses on the past inherited from the period of Timur in the fifteenth 
century. This is why the emphasis is on the restoration of the architectural heri¬ 
tage, abandoning the preservation techniques of the Soviet era for an almost com¬ 
plete reconstruction of the ancient monuments. 

Archaeology is rarely overtly affected by official instructions outside national 
programmes and the will of sponsors, but as in other countries in the region, it 
depends mainly on the personality of the directors at the head of the institutions. 
Activities related to international cooperation may generate criticism or disagree¬ 
ments. In some cases, for example, the ideological argument becomes more im¬ 
portant than the scientific aspect: see the case of the publication in 2001 of the 
popular French book De Kaboul a Samarcande: les archeologues en Asie centrale, 
considered scornful by some former Soviet scholars. 35 After the discovery of the 
aristocratic tomb on the Koktepe site, difficulties were also encountered in the 
field of official topics related to the Uzbek nation’s past, when reproaches were 
made of a deliberate destruction of the signs of ethnic recognition of the de¬ 
ceased (a Scythian young woman of the beginning of the first century CE for the 
discoverers, an individual of Turkish origin for the critics), while her skull was 
actually destroyed in antiquity by the collapse of the burial vault. These contro¬ 
versies do not appear in scientific publications. 

With regard to archaeological publications, in some aspects the editing pro¬ 
cesses do not meet Western standards. Authors often do not have access to the 
proofs of their texts and cannot validate them before printing, giving the im¬ 
pression that the articles are poorly made, with illustrations presented in 
a disappointing way or papers preceded by an abstract in English deriving from 
a Google translation. Even in professional translations, interpreters often ignore 
the specialized terminology used in the discipline of the article. Names related 
to Graeco-Roman history, for example, are transcribed phonetically from 
Russian because they do not appear in bilingual dictionaries (e.g. Evtidem for 
Euthydemus, or Kvint Kurt for Curtius Rufus, etc.). The reason is that often the 
publisher has to activate the printing process in a hurry, while internet connec¬ 
tions are insufficient and do not allow contact with authors in the short time 
between layout and printing. 


35 Gorshenina / Rapin 2004 [2001]. For an answer to critics on the Russian side (Koselenko 
2003), see Gorsenina / Rapen 2004. The book was considered to be aligned with pro-Western 
orientations (but in Europe, some critics, on the contrary, considered it as imbued with Soviet 
propaganda). 
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2 . Next to these scientific publications, there are series of books character¬ 
ized by two opposite characteristics: on the one hand, they are luxurious pres¬ 
tige books often printed abroad on high-quality paper with brightly coloured 
bindings, but on the other hand, their content has inexplicable features that 
suggest a hurried and unfinished work. These books are published at great ex¬ 
pense on the occasion of major events and jubilees, with the help of the best 
specialists but under the control of often unprofessional technicians or non- 
scientific leaders. An extreme example is a trilingual volume devoted to the 
2,750th anniversary of Samarkand and published by professional authors who 
were clearly not given the opportunity to control the layout of their texts 
(mainly their translations: below) and illustrations. 36 Without even mentioning 
the fact that the last date of Samarkand’s founding is controversial (with the 
inscription of the city on the World Heritage List, the organizers of the jubilee 
aimed to symbolically align the Samarkand foundation with the dates of Rome 
and Athens 37 ), the book is flawed by heavy editing defects. Besides several in¬ 
consistencies, 38 it is distorted by an incoherent writing of its trilingual structure 
which goes against the goal of internationalizing Samarkand’s archaeological 
heritage. 39 As on other occasions, the authors clearly did not have time to vali¬ 
date the printing process, because of the urgency with which the project had 
been conducted. 

Researchers working in Central Asia know that some deficiencies may also 
occur beyond language problems, limited print runs, or poor print quality. 
Western readers’ relative mistrust of Central Asian publications may also be 
caused by the local context where, as some examples show, poor scientific quality 
cannot always be avoided despite the means of cooperation. Without analysing 


36 Shirinov / Isomiddinov 2007. The book is not dated, but was printed in 2007 on the occa¬ 
sion of the Celebration of the 2750 Anniversary of Samarkand. 

37 Recent studies maintain a dating to the last third of the sixth century BCE (see note 5 
above). The site of Afrasiab left traces of a Bronze Age occupation. This date therefore precedes 
greatly the 2,750 years of the last jubilee. Thus, the Soviet jubilee celebrated in 1970 for 2,500 
years of Samarkand is closer to the current archaeological data. 

38 The illustrations are presented in two separate unnumbered booklets of 16 pages each 
(after page 56 and after page 116), without references relating them to the text. 

39 The original - scientific - text was in Russian (pages 57-116), but on page 160 it is men¬ 
tioned as a “translation” by Samarkand State University. The other versions have also been 
translated: the Uzbek version (3-56) was produced by the Institute of Language and Literature 
of the Academy of Sceince (sic) of Uzbekistan and the English one (117-159) by the Samarkand 
State Institute of Foreign Languages. Unfortunately, this latter version, the most important for 
foreign audiences, derives exclusively from Google Translate and is incomprehensible to 
a non-Russian speaker. 
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the last thirty years, we can present here two missed opportunities that could 
have prevented the printing of incompetent choices. Among its many good publi¬ 
cations on archaeology, the IICAS (above) has recently presented a large and 
valuable selection of Russian translations of the most significant French studies 
published on Central Asia for local archaeologists and historians. 40 This institute 
also had the excellent initiative of publishing a series of well-printed volumes de¬ 
voted to unpublished archives of various archaeological institutions (not only 
Uzbek) working on Central Asia under the title Archaeology of Central Asia: archi¬ 
val materials 41 Unfortunately, methodologically, the content of this series does 
not clearly match the editorial standards characteristic of the treatment of ar¬ 
chives, with a clear definition of contents and editorial choices. 

Printed in 2015, the first volume aimed to publish in the most faithful manner 
a thesis defended in 1995 by Ljudmila F. Sokolovskaja, a colleague of the 
Samarkand Institute, who worked with the MAFOuz-Sogdiana until her death 
in May 1998. 42 However, because of the dissent that sometimes occurs in coopera¬ 
tion projects, several editorial choices undermined the quality of the book, start¬ 
ing with the tide of the thesis. Thus, contrary to standard Western practices, the 
title is not included on the cover, nor does the author’s name appear on the title 
page (it is relegated as a subtitle on the back of the title page). 43 The volume is 
dated 2015, without referring to the fact that it develops Sokolovskaja’s original 
text used twenty years earlier for the defence in Tashkent before it was deposited 
in the Uzbek archives. 44 The dissertation itself has not been sufficiently verified 
by specialized archaeologists and its edition does not include the corrections that 
Sokolovskaja had added in her personal copy before her death, nor any correction 
that other specialists aimed to add to this publication. The scale of illustrations 
became inconsistent despite an initial correct formatting during the preparation 
of the new edition. The major deficiency, however, relates to the preface, since 
Sokolovskaja’s biographical data present numerous errors and the archaeological 
results obtained after her death by the mission to which she belonged were omit¬ 
ted. 45 In addition, the scientific description of the thesis (one third of the preface) 


40 Mustafaev / Francfort 2014, 2 vols. 

41 Arkheologija Central’noj Azii: Arkhivnye materialy. 

42 Arkheologija Central’noj Azii: Arkhivnye materialy 2015a. See above note 34. 

43 A particular bibliographical problem inherited from the Soviet period is also the tendency 
towards the anonymity of the scientists, since the names of the authors are usually based on 
the last names, while the first names and patronyms are limited to their initials. 

44 In the title page (page 23) the administrative code of the dissertation and the name of 
L. Sokolovskaja’s thesis director, Jurij F. Burjakov, have been omitted. 

45 Arkheologija Central’noj Azii: Arkhivnye materialy 2015a: 5-22 (two columns with Russian 
and English versions). With the contribution of several colleagues, a corrected version of the 
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was extracted without reference - thus plagiarized - from Sokolovskaja’s avtore- 
ferat published on the occasion of the thesis defence. 46 The English version 
presents the same errors in addition to the usual English translation mistakes. 47 

From a bibliographic point of view, the second volume is not without defects 
either. 48 As with the first volume, the title page and its reverse side do not openly 
detail the content of the two-part volume referring to unrelated archives from 
two different countries (Russia and Kyrgyzstan 49 ). For example, the first part, 
Archival materials of the State Museum of Oriental Art (Moscow, Russia), is de¬ 
voted to Uzbekistan and more specifically to the archives of Vasilij A. Shishkin 
(Siskin) (this topic only appears in the table of contents, page 228), 50 but among 
other problems, this volume poses the question of copyright since it was com¬ 
pleted from the archives of V.A. Shishkin’s daughter, Galina V. Shishkina, with¬ 
out informing her nor asking for the right to publish these documents. In the 
same context and beyond the visual anonymity of these volumes, it is difficult to 
distinguish the respective roles and responsibilities of the various authors, edi¬ 
tors, scientific editors, and proofreaders. 

Due to the deficiencies of the publications and a tradition inherited from 
the former control of the Soviet state, authors still cannot validate the publica¬ 
tion of their work, the layout, the translations of the abstracts, etc. (see above). 
It seems that competent colleagues are not everywhere duly consulted, with the 
possible consequence that, in the West, these publications will be regarded as 
being of minor importance. 


preface was proposed in both Russian and English versions, with an additional bibliography 
of L. Sokolovskaja’s studies. The results of this work having been refused by the preface’s 
main author, I removed my signature in protest against this violation of the rules and ethical 
responsibilities of research practice. 

46 Sokolovskaja 1995. The avtoreferat is a summary that candidates had to present for the de¬ 
fence of their thesis during Soviet era and later. 

47 The errors in English terminology relating to ceramics were corrected by Bertille Lyonnet, 
but were also deleted after the new preface was rejected. 

48 Arkheologija Central’noj Azii: Arkhivnye materialy 2015b. 

49 The section on Kyrgyzstan ( Arkhivnye materialy nacional’noj Akademii Nauk Kyrgyzskoj 
Respubliki, pages 119-227) was preceded by another volume on Kyrgyzstan co-published by 
the IICAS in 2012 ( Arkhivnye materialy po arkheologii Kyrgyzstana, ed. V.A. Kol’cenko and B.E. 
Amanbaeva, Bishkek: Him). However, these collections are not explicitly related to each other 
as a common part of the latest archival publishing programme. 

50 The introduction of this part (p. 5-28) lacks biographical precision, because V.A. Shishkin 
cannot be just defined as an archaeologist (p. 6), but an archaeologist and Orientalist, 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Sciences of the Uzbek SSR who played a key role 
in the Soviet Union for the history of the formation of the Central Asian archaeological school 
and in the historiography of Central Asia. 
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In conclusion, it seems that the real breakthrough emerging today in 
Uzbekistan for its visibility at the international level has essentially shifted 
from the field of research and laboratory studies to the field of knowledge dis¬ 
semination. It is not always possible to escape the formation of a double lan¬ 
guage, one for the Western side, the other for the “South”, a situation that does 
not exclude inequalities reminiscent of a Western pre-eminence tinged with 
global postcolonial nuances. As mentioned above, whatever the national con¬ 
tingencies, the fundamental problems relate to the quality of integration of 
Central Asian scientists in the global digital world and the possibility given to 
them to access instant knowledge (their numbers are also barely increasing be¬ 
cause social stratifications often hinder access to higher or postgraduate stud¬ 
ies and digital literacy 51 ). 


Inequalities in publishing and access to the 
digital world: Present situation 

The digital world today 

In many countries, the management of the digital world constitutes a signifi¬ 
cant problem for scientific organizations and individuals, highlighting the in¬ 
equality of treatment between North and South or between the centre and the 
periphery. 52 New technologies give their users access to optimal computer pro¬ 
gramming, but this requires know-how in the media by which scientists, for ex¬ 
ample, target their audiences or diversify their approaches in multidisciplinary 
exchanges, with open access to digital databanks, libraries, and peer-reviewed 
journals for active participants and consultants. But although these techniques 
are currently present in all areas, many institutions, as victims of the post- 
Soviet crisis, cannot afford an evolution that requires a permanent development 
of electronic equipment and an internationalization of their contents. While 
paper versions do not usually reach libraries in decentralized countries, digital 
books and subscriptions for digital journals gathered in platforms like, for ex¬ 
ample, Muse, are overpriced. Users also face problems in distributing their sci¬ 
entific production because of the embargos that Western publishers and 


51 Ragnedda / Muschert 2013. 

52 See Canagarajah 2002 on the notion of centre and periphery and an analysis of the 
Western monopoly of research and knowledge. 
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networks impose on downloading books and journals. 53 The longer an article 
has to wait before it can go online for free (especially beyond a year), the harder 
it is to find readers for diffusing a scientific production. 54 

Even if in Central Asia, all scholars are equipped with their own computer, 
internet connections are often of poor quality, some websites are periodically 
closed or permanently blocked, and useful communication programmes such 
as Skype are not activated. In addition to the difficult access to journals, this 
country does not have an official archiving system for its national scientific bib¬ 
liographies, nor a system giving access to its online publications. Individual ar¬ 
ticles reach the Web via Academia.edu, ResearchGate, or online information 
sites such as Fergana.ru (which remains systematically blocked in Uzbekistan), 
but they certainly do not represent a high percentage. In this context, users in 
Uzbekistan remain outside of the system and the abstract desire for excellence 
is affected by these limitations of digital access, in addition to the problems of 
editorial impact, not to mention the problems of language. 

At the level of the organizations, museums and institutes such as the 
Samarkand Institute of Archaeology follow the government’s guidelines for de¬ 
veloping their digital visibility, and are beginning to make themselves known 
via websites created by new programmers. However, their structure does not 
yet include real open access databases. 55 


Archives and catalogues 

Besides access to recent publications, research also requires a network of da¬ 
tabases, a repository of knowledge access to which is far from a guarantee for 
many researchers. Some Uzbek museums are currently developing digital 
catalogues of their fonds, but their diffusion does not go beyond the limits of 
their buildings and catalogues on paper cards are still far from being available 
online. This task may be left to private initiatives, as in the case of the recently 


53 Lemercier 2015. 

54 Contat / Torny 2015. 

55 The website of the Institute of Archaeology of Samarkand ( |http://archaeology.uz/en| : con¬ 
sulted on 21 August 2018; English and Russian language pages not active in February 2019), 
recently shaped, has a trilingual structure containing mainly administrative and organiza¬ 
tional data, but its scientific part is still basic and in need of future development. With a few 
exceptions, the English version intended to be consulted abroad has the same problems as 
that of the paper editions, because of the use of Google’s translation programme. However, as 
an important step forward, an online database where all the institute’s publications would be 
uploaded in the same way as for the IICAS is expected soon. 
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uploaded open catalogue documenting a part of the Nukus museum’s 
collection. 56 

Some official archives important for the country’s history should also be 
made available online, such as the tsarist collection known as Turkestan 
Collection (Turkestanskij sbornik), the two original copies of which are deposited 
in Tashkent and St. Petersburg 57 ; they were digitalized long ago by a private pub¬ 
lishing house. However, as they cannot be reached online, their distribution 
abroad is limited to the few institutions that could afford copies. 

In the field of archaeology, the Institute of Samarkand has digitized some of 
the archaeological manuscripts deposited in its archives, but this data is limited to 
internal use, some archives being published as books in a collection of the IICAS 
(see above). On the other hand, private archives of archaeologists are not neces¬ 
sarily preserved. Important documents such as those of the archaeologist and ar¬ 
chitect, the first woman academician in Central Asia, Galina A. Pugachenkova, 
risk disappearing if they are not scanned very soon (her library, unfortunately, 
could already not be saved and was scattered, unlike the legacy of her husband 
Mikhail E. Masson 58 ). Several initiatives related to digital archives had to be taken 
with the support of foreign scholars. The Uzbek-Italian archaeological mission in 
Samarkand and the archaeologist Sebastian Stride, for example, have planned to 
expand Central Asian publications to all scholars by digitizing the books of the 
rich Soviet bibliography. However, despite the importance of this programme, 
legal and financial constraints, unfortunately, do not permit the uploading of both 
the new and ancient literature on the Internet (on the model of the IICAS: see 
above note 34), and despite ongoing attempts, many digitized publications remain 
locked in the personal computers of various people. 59 

Finally, whatever the wealth of the archives that can be reached, it does 
not always represent a scientific gain if it is not accompanied with an appropri¬ 
ate approach provided by high-level professional training. 60 As a result, the 
digital transition in the world re-enacts old discriminatory patterns, because, as 
the sociologist Alexander I. Stingl noted, digital culture today is an extension of 


56 See the catalogue at: |http://nukus.open-museum.net/| (consulted on 1 December 2018). 

57 Gorshenina 2011. 

58 His archives have been deposited in the central archives of the Republic of Uzbekistan and 
his books in the Library of the Ministry of Culture. 

59 The recent example of the Uzbek philologist Andrej Kubatin sentenced to eleven years in 
prison shows that the scientific content of an electronic library still has no defined status: see 
|http://www.tergananews.com/news/28410l (consulted on 1 December 2018). 

60 Gefen 2015. 
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the old power of the North and the process of its development in the human 
and social sciences reflects its own imperialist role. 61 


Conclusion 

While a project such as the Franco-Uzbek archaeological mission of Sogdiana 
was successful in providing the archaeologists of Samarkand with the basic 
means of publishing, the digital framework that has emerged and strengthened 
over the last two decades in the independent countries of Central Asia represents 
new challenges and obstacles. In its difficult access to information, the “South” 
often resorts to alternative channels considered as legitimate under implicit post¬ 
colonial rules - a practice which the “North” usually regards in a critical manner 
as a violation of the rules that it itself defined, in a typically Eurocentric fash¬ 
ion. 62 However, in Central Asia, this evolution goes hand in hand with a close 
cooperation in the field: even if Western scholars do not accept errors in 
“Eastern” publishing rules, all archaeologists, whether local and foreign, have 
inherited from the same schools (colonial or not) that have technically evolved 
with modernity. 
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Thierry Luginbiihl 

Role Reversal: Hindu “Ethno-Expertise” 
of Western Archaeological Materials 

Abstract: For a number of years, the University of Lausanne has organized eth- 
noarchaeological research programmes in Nepal and Northern India with the 
aim of documenting various religious, craft, and domestic phenomena; these 
observations were compared with the results from the same phenomena in 
Western proto-historic and antique cultures. The research conducted within 
this framework utilizes conventional ethnoarchaeological methods and, at the 
same time, develops a new approach described as “ethno-expertise”. This con¬ 
sists of presenting archaeological documents to native specialists, for example 
to Brahmin priests for religious questions or to traditional potters for questions 
about pottery. The results of these investigations have shown the potential of 
the approach for generating research topics, of which certain of these can be 
verified by re-examining the archaeological material. In general, the native spe¬ 
cialists were equally interested in a new identification for the archaeological 
documentation, particularly when it was based on references from their tradi¬ 
tional culture, which presented analogous features with the ancient Western 
cultures being studied. 

Keywords: Ethno-archaeology, transcultural, Nepal, Europe, material culture. 

Introduction 

Specializing mainly in Greek, Roman, and provincial Roman studies, the 
Institute of Archaeology and Antiquity Sciences (IASA) of the University of 
Lausanne (UNIL) has since 2002 organized ethnoarchaeological research pro¬ 
grammes in Nepal and Northern India (Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan) in order 
to compare different traditional cultural activities with their equivalent in an¬ 
cient Western cultures. The research carried out within this framework utilizes 
conventional methods of ethnoarchaeology but has also seen the development 
of an unusual approach that goes under the name of “ethno-expertise”, and 
“ethno-experimentation”, which may, to a certain extent, be considered as 
a role reversal between the “indigenous people” and the archaeologists (Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1: The sadhu Aghori Kalibaba from Mahankal (district of Bhaktapur, Nepal) shown while 
analysing Greek geometry for potentially symbolic designs. 

Ethnoarchaeology today 

There is no need to repeat the history of the development of the ethnoarchaeology, 
which already has been brilliantly summarized in a relatively recent book by 
Nicholas David and Carol Kramer. 1 Nevertheless, it may be useful to reiterate that 
the main objective of the approach is to utilize ethnographic data for a better un¬ 
derstanding of material remains from past cultures. Developed in the 1950s, it is 
based on systematic comparisons between current or recently lost cultural tradi¬ 
tions and ancient cultures, by applying the hypotheses developed for the ancient 
cultures to traditional cultures and confronting ethnographic observations with 
the archaeologist’s assumptions and models. Ethnoarchaeological research topics 
focus first on macro-cultural questions mainly adopted from prehistorians, such as 
the relationships between styles and ethnic groups or as the objectives and 
modalities of nomadic populations’ annual migrations. The integration of 


1 Ethnoarchaeology in Action, David / Kramer 2001. 
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ethnoarchaeology in the processual New Archaeology, which was developed dur¬ 
ing the 1970s, will lead, as we know, to the definitive rejection of its illusions, 
based on the assumption that the archaeological data are sufficient within their 
own interpretation. Currently we return to a less arrogant archaeology, described 
as “post-processualist”, which emphasizes being aware of the fact that the infor¬ 
mation can only be truly understood when it has been situated within its cultural 
context (a Roman basilica could not be interpreted as such without the knowledge 
of the existence of this type of building from the literary sources). This movement 
has also affected ethnoarchaeology, which has since redirected towards more theo¬ 
retical questions 2 or in the opposite direction, focused on more pragmatic ap¬ 
proaches and strictly factual issues, principally technical questions, taxonomy, or 
spatial relationships. The theoretical approach often encompasses questions about 
craft, such as the comparison between ancient potters’ production techniques and 
contemporary traditional craftsmen who use similar equipment or produce similar 
wares. 3 The pragmatic approach involves the geographical allocation of phenom¬ 
ena (for example, the distribution of types of religious sites within a settlement) 
and establishing typologies about activities or real objects (defining categories of 
sacrifices or religious facilities; see below). 

Briefly described below, the objectives of the UNIL’s ethnoarchaeological ex¬ 
peditions undertaken in Nepal and India participate completely in the new post- 
processualist ethnoarchaeology with “realistic” ambitions, through which we will 
examine taxonomic, technical, and spatial issues, as well as archaeological sub¬ 
jects, focused on spatial organization, small finds, and waste. Obviously this type 
of investigation never directly answers archaeological questions (comparaison 
n’est pas raison ), but does allow the frequently illuminating confrontation between 
ethnographic realities, data and archaeological models. This approach often leads 
to the formulation of new hypotheses that can be tested by re-examining the ar¬ 
chaeological documentation with a different insight and alternative methods. 

Widening references, generating new ideas and “helpful” study subjects - 
means that they are verifiable by reviewing the initial data; these are the current 
objectives of today’s ethnoarchaeology, among which is the possibility of reducing 
the influence of Western consumerist references in the minds of archaeologists 
through offering the opportunity to experience cultures as “close” as possible to 
those who take interest in them. The methods developed for ethno-expertise and 
ethnoarchaeology for the research programmes in Nepal, as we will see, have 
a similar objective: to obtain a second opinion, certainly non-demonstrative but 


2 Gallay 2011. 

3 See the example of Barrier / Luginbiihl 2014. 
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not less pertinent than that of a Western researcher lacking practical experience of 
the subjects he studies. The comprehensive and concrete examples offered by eth- 
noarchaeology have a particularly valuable appeal in the case of the information 
missing in archaeology (literary sources, inscriptions, and iconography), which al¬ 
lows the comparison of materials to the ethnographic models by exposing the sim¬ 
ilarities, but also the differences and the specificities of archaeological 
documentation methods. Therefore it is a useful approach that permanently 
changes the viewpoints of those who have practised it and who discover its logical 
application in regard to archaeological documentation methods. 


Ethnoarchaeological research programmes in Nepal 
and Northern India 

The programme started through collaboration between the IASA, UNIL, the 
Tribhuvan University in Kathmandu (Professor Mr Raj Aryal), and the European 
archaeological centre of Bibracte (Burgundy). Ethnoarchaeological research in 
Nepal and India, under the direction of the author, was conducted between 
2002 and 2016, and comprised ten expeditions (eight in Nepal, one in 
Rajasthan, and one in the region of Benares), in which approximately fifty re¬ 
searchers and students from more than a dozen academic institutions partici¬ 
pated. Guided by specialists in various topics of ancient history of the West, the 
research focused on religious subjects, burials, domestic activities, and crafts 
in a variety of situations, but always in relation to archaeological questions and 
largely within the context of technical, taxonomic, or spatial considerations. 

Nepal, and the wider scope of the Hindu world, was selected for this type 
of research in light of the various characteristics that make it particularly con¬ 
ducive to comparisons with the ancient cultures of Europe; specifically 
a similar polytheistic religion, which shares certain similar ideas and antece¬ 
dents as the pre-Christian occidental world. The diverse funeral practices are 
similar to those observed in Europe during antiquity (pyre cremation, deposit 
in waterways, exposure for carrion animals). Building construction, types of 
houses, and traditional materials are comparable to those used in the Roman 
world (lightweight materials, earthen bricks, and fired clay roof tiles) as well 
as working techniques for crafts that are very close to those used during antiq¬ 
uity and proto-historic periods (potter’s wheel powered with a stick, mica¬ 
ceous slipped pottery, repousse and chasing metal decoration techniques, 
blacksmithing in the squatting position). The wide range of comparable fea¬ 
tures have contributed to understanding different aspects of these subjects. 
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The research results have also enabled very illuminating results for investiga¬ 
tions on different aspects related to these areas and have already been the 
subject of numerous publications (see bibliography) as well as a temporary 
exhibition at the Museum of Bibracte (Fig. 2) 4 
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Fig. 2: The exhibition poster for “Back and forth Bibracte-Katmandou". Museum of Bibracte 
and Celtic Civilization, 2007. 


4 Luginbuhl / Lewuillon 2007. 
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Research topics and results in the realm of religion 

- Mapping and analysis of distribution of the places of worship in seven 
small Newarian towns. 

- Study of more than 400 places of worship in the countryside (deities re¬ 
vered, placement, amenities, rituals). 

- Detailed catalogue of the main types of cultic facilities. 5 

- General catalogue of the fundamental elements of the Hindu places of wor¬ 
ship (Nepal and Northern India, cultic elements, cultic productions and el¬ 
ements of foreign origin, more than 1,000 entries). 

- The study of connections between topography, geological or hydrographi¬ 
cal features, and religiosity. 

- Taxonomy of offerings of sacrificed animals and humans (in the past), peripa¬ 
tetic rituals (processions, pilgrimages), 6 sacred caves, trees and woods, of the 
places of worship in fortresses, types of altars (offering receptacles), functions 
of pottery within the religious framework 7 and weapons in sanctuaries (Fig. 3). 

The results were consistent with information obtained during the inter¬ 
views with Nepalese Shaivist Brahmins (the distributions shown by the 
Vishnuist Brahmins and other Hindu castes and ethnic groups may signifi¬ 
cantly differ but still have more than 70% similar responses). In general, 
the sovereign and celestial divinities are revered on elevated sites, while 
the chthonic divinities are in caves, valleys, and forests. Water divinities 
are naturally venerated near sites containing water. Some of the associa¬ 
tions between landscape features and divinities are of a mythological na¬ 
ture (a mountain cave attributed to Shiva) while others are in relation to 
the functions assigned to the divinities (passes and fords attributed to the 
god of assisting crossings, Ganesh). 


Research topics and results concerning funerary 
practices 

- Taxonomy of Hindu and Nepalese animists’ funerary rites and practices 
(cremation and water deposit, burial, water deposit, exposure for carrion 
animals). 


5 Luginbuhl 2015b. 

6 Luginbuhl 2015a. 

7 Luginbuhl 2015c. 
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Fig. 3: Example of spatial allocation of types of sites for divinities. 


- Practical and technical arrangements for Hindu cremations. 

- Management of human remains and waste from funerary rites. 

- Ancestor cults ( Pitri ). 


Research topics and results in domestic areas 

- Taxonomy of traditional Nepalese house types. 

- Spatial organization of traditional Nepalese houses. 

- Studies about ancillary features (internal and external) and the furniture 
from over fifty traditional Nepalese houses. Taxonomy of sanitary facilities 
placement and features. 

- Inventory of traditional Nepalese recipients (Kathmandu Valley and Himala¬ 
yan foothills, Tharu countryside). 

- Domestic religious practices and organization. 


Research topics and results from crafts 

- Studies of over fifty workshops: silversmiths, bronze workers, blacksmiths, 
potters, sculptors, bone workers, basket weavers, and carpenters. 

- Drawn plans and studies of workshop arrangements. 

- Studies of tools (inventory) and techniques (working methods). 

- Religious crafts practices and working spaces. 
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- Excavation of two abandoned blacksmith’s workshops. 

- Practical experimentation of traditional blacksmithing by the researchers. 

- Reconstruction of ancient artefacts by traditional craftsmen. 


“Ethno-expertise” and “ethno-experimentation” 

In addition to these relatively conventional hypotheses and methods, 
mainly based on direct observations and interviews with the craftsmen, 
the research teams in Nepal developed two more innovative approaches, 
described by the terms “ethno-expertise” and “ethno-experimentation”. 
The first consists of showing different types of archaeological documents 
(plans, building reconstructions, plates of small finds) to specialists in 
the subject concerned, for example, religious questions for Brahmin 
priests, with the aim of obtaining their opinion about the nature or spa¬ 
tial organization of the buildings, the signification of potentially symbolic 
designs, or the function of artefacts. The second, in the same spirit, pro¬ 
poses the reproduction of archaeological artefacts deemed “identical” by 
traditional craftsmen in order to document the working sequence they 
use and record their comments as well as their impressions about the dif¬ 
ficulties encountered and solutions applied. 


Expertise of the Gaulish and Gallo-Roman 
religious structural arrangements 

The plans and reconstructions of Gaulish and Gallo-Roman temples and sur¬ 
rounding grounds were presented on several occasions to Brahmin priests, 
whose analysis is always based on Hindu conceptions when they examine the 
given documents. They were shown reconstructions of temples or fana with 
a Gallo-Roman peripheral gallery (Fig. 5) which, for example, have always been 
interpreted as examples similar to the temples with an ambulatory gallery like 
the mandir used traditionally by the Newar (majority of the population in the 
Kathmandu Valley). 8 

When invited to discuss the function of the Gallo-Roman fana gallery, the use of 
which has been recently called into question by some researchers, all our interlocu¬ 
tors declared that they were convinced that it could only be used like the Newar 


8 Luginbiihl / Cramatte / Hoznour 2013. 
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Fig. 4: Examples of potter’s techniques from Prajapatis, Nepal, directly comparable to those 
of ancient craftsmen. A: potter’s wheel powered with a stick. B: applying slip with a cloth. 

C: above ground ash covered with straw for firing “kiln” pottery. 
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mandir, that the gallery around the cella of the temple had no other possible pur¬ 
pose than for circumambulation, because, in their words, what else could it be? 

Discussions were also held about the function and use of the Gaulish cultic 
enclosure (for example, the Gournay type sanctuaries), usually interpreted as 
enclosed altars or mandapa, but it is probably in the analysis of the more com¬ 
plex sanctuaries that the method shows its usefulness for archaeology. The 
reading of the plans of the ancient shrines by the Brahmins always proved to 
be exciting and impressive because of their interest and manifest desire to un¬ 
derstand. When people from a living tradition encounter the ancient vestiges, 
their responses invariably open paths of reflection for the archaeologists con¬ 
cerned, with suggestions providing privileged insights into the interior of sanc¬ 
tuaries or hypotheses as to the functions of the constructions, and notably 
secondary structures which can be tested by re-examining the data or during 
new targeted interventions on the archaeological sites. 


Testing the analysis of proto-historic 
symbolic designs 

The presentation of European proto-historic designs, antique symbols, or poten¬ 
tially symbolic images to the ffindu and Nepalese representatives of religious 
knowledge, such as the Brahmins, pujari (temple guardians), sadhus, Newar 
priests, and Himalayan lamas and shamans ( bombo ), has helped us understand 
their methods of analysis and the various referential systems in action, as well as 
the types of functions attributed to these symbolic representations. 

The main contribution of these investigations is the emphasis and funda¬ 
mental importance of numbers for the meaning and understanding of symbolic 
motifs, equally true for the “purely” Hindu interlocutors and for those belong¬ 
ing to different cultures which combine to varying degrees, animism, 
Buddhism, and Shivaism. A rose with five petals will not have the same mean¬ 
ing as one with six or eight petals, even when identical in style. In the same 
way, the swastika, associated with the number four, will have no relation to 
a triskelion, which is unknown in the Hindu world, but for all the interlocutors, 
it is necessarily associated with the number three and probably indicates 
a trinity or merging of three elements or three distinct aspects into one. The re¬ 
sults of these investigations will probably not unravel the mysteries of the artis¬ 
tic symbols from the Hallstatt, La Tene, or geometric Greek periods, but it can 
contribute to a better understanding of their logic and rules, since they are also 
probably in part based on the symbolic values assigned to numbers (Fig. 6). 
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Fig. 5: Hypothetical reconstruction of the Gallo-Roman fanum at Chasseron(Vaud Jura, 
1600 m. alt. drawing by David Glauser UNIL) and a mandir with peripheral gallery at the 
sacred lake of Gosaikunda (4380 m. alt.). 
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Fig. 6: The professor and Brahmin high priest Mukuna Raj Aryal examining potentially 
symbolic designs from various European cultures known through archaeology. 


Reflections on the function of types of Gaulish 
and Gallo-Roman pottery 

During several of the expeditions, a lot of days were dedicated to interviewing 
professional potters of the Newar caste of the Prajapati community, as well as 
women among different ethnic groups in Nepal, about the potential functions 
of forms of Gaulish and Gallo-Roman pottery. Illustrations of early La Tene 
Marnian types (approximately 450 to 300 BCE), illustrations of late La Tene pot¬ 
tery forms from the oppidum at Bibracte (first century BCE), and illustrations of 
types of La Graufesenque terra sigillata ware (Southern Gaul, first century CE) 
were discussed, sometimes generating very heated controversy, but leading 
more often to a consensus about functions, in some cases very different from 
those proposed by the European pottery specialists. Published in part, 9 the re¬ 
sults of these studies show a wide diversity of functions allocated to pottery 
vessels in the traditional cultures (in the case of Nepal) and the relatively low 


9 Luginbtihl / Hoznour 2005. 
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number of forms identified as culinary containers or used for the consumption 
of food, while these functions are often proposed for almost all of the vessel 
shapes by pottery specialists. The large Gaulish basins were interpreted as 
washtubs or baby baths, bowls as those for making yogurt, jugs as those for 
fermenting chang (cereal-based beer), La Tene bottles as vases for cut flowers, 
three-legged cooking pots as braziers, and round bowls with narrow mouths 
were thought to be drums. Certain theories proposed by the interlocutors did 
not correspond with those of the pottery specialists. However, the proposals de¬ 
serve to be taken into account by specialists, even when they contradict the 
generally proposed identifications, because such an approach leads to 
a healthy yet sometimes difficult re-examination of the discussion of traditional 
archaeological functional attributions (Fig. 7). 



Fig. 7: Prajapati potters from Thimi (Kathmandu Valley, 2014) analysing Gaulish pottery 
shapes. 

Reproduction of Gaulish and Gallo-Roman 
artefacts by Nepalese craftsmen 

The ethno-experimental research was performed during several expeditions 
with different types of traditional Nepalese craftsmen: the goldsmiths and 
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bronze workers from the high-caste Newars, low-caste blacksmiths ( kami ) of 
the Indo-Nepalese, and bone workers mostly belonging to Himalayan ethnic 
groups. The collaboration was made possible thanks to the coordination of 
Manoj Tamrakar, director of the Industrial Estate of Patan, which permitted the 
reproduction of statuettes, mirrors, and bronze Celtic knives, as well as a wide 
range of La Tene period fibulae - in particular, copies of the Certosa type dating 
from the ancient La Tene settlement, iron fibulae from the middle La Tene pe¬ 
riod, and Nauheim-type fibulae in silver and bronze. 

Without going into detail here about the working processes implemented 
by the artisans for the reproductions, the experiment proved to be very interest¬ 
ing in documenting the process by revealing the constant concern for optimiz¬ 
ing work and reducing the risk of breakage or failure, as well as unexpected 
technical solutions, and therefore useful for the metallurgy specialists. All the 
craftsmen who were interviewed also noted the high degree of technical profi¬ 
ciency needed for reproducing the La Tene artefacts; always at the limits of 
what was possible with the techniques and material employed. 

The collaboration with the traditional blacksmiths concentrated on the 
question of armaments with the reproduction of a series of Gaulish swords and 
knives from the middle La Tene period as well as different types of projectile 
points from the Roman republic period; these were incorporated into research 
about the Battle of Orange (Cimbric Wars, 105 BCE) and were used for forensic 
and traceology tests (see Fig. 8). As with the research on the fibulae and bronze 
objects, the craftsmen’s comments revealed particularly interesting technical 
information, showing the extreme rationalization of production for Roman pro¬ 
jectile points (iron pila, barbed arrowheads, Numance-type iron points, etc.), 
always made with the simplest methods possible, which contrasts with the su¬ 
perb technical virtuosity shown by the Gaulish sword makers. 

The reproduction of bone objects, under the direction of Tibetan craftsmen 
working in Patan, included playing dice, stylus, and pyxis (cylindrical boxes 
with a lid), and allowed the documentation of the entire traditional working 
processes, which is of the greatest interest for specialists of ancient bone work¬ 
ing. In particular characterized by a close distribution of tasks between the 
butchers, bone preparers, turners, and sculptors, the production methods ob¬ 
served were compared with data relating to Roman bone working, while the 
craftsmen’s comments about the particular difficulties of reproducing different 
types of artefacts proved to be of immense value in explaining different types of 
failure (in particular, fracturing) mostly due to pushing the material to its 
limits. 
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Fig. 8: Metal artefact specialists from the University of Lausanne hammer out replicas of 
Gaulish and Roman weapons under the direction of a traditional Nepalese blacksmith (2016). 
This is an example of fusion between “participative” ethnoarchaeology experimentation and 
ethno-expertise of archaeological artefacts. 
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Contributions, deceptions, and limits 

The results of the ethno-expertise and ethno-experiments mentioned here ap¬ 
pear to demonstrate the potential of these approaches for generating new ideas 
and useful assumptions, verifiable by a re-examination of the archaeological 
data. On a more general level, these first results also show the utility of 
a second opinion about archaeological material, especially when the opinion is 
based on references from a traditional culture that presents similarities with 
the ancient cultures being studied. The “indigenous”, thus, speak about their 
own cultures and their ancient civilizations, but also comment on “our” cul¬ 
ture. It is important not to overestimate the value of this expertise or opinion. 
The analysis of a Gaulish pottery shape by a Prajapati potter or by an elder of 
the Gurung is naturally not definitive. It is, however, in our opinion, of as much 
interest and possibly of more than the speculation of a twenty-first-century 
Westerner, archaeologist or not, whose day-to-day references and experiences 
are certainly more distant to those of ancient populations. 

While applicable to many religious, crafts-related, and domestic subjects, 
these approaches are nevertheless not exempt from Western influence, even by 
simply considering a traditional culture as comparable to proto-history and an¬ 
tique cultures, by implying that it is somehow more archaic. One risk of these 
approaches is to record an opinion without accepting the task of trying to un¬ 
derstand it, especially when it contradicts your assumptions. The implementa¬ 
tion of these approaches therefore requires a real openness and honest 
consideration of the views expressed, including those that seem the most fanci¬ 
ful, like the example of Gaulish hemispheric bowls being used as drums, at the 
risk of leading to pseudo-validations by analogy of hypotheses (a necessarily 
part in any cross-cultural comparison). It is of course when the results are con¬ 
tradictory that ethno-expertise, ethno-experimentation, and ethnoarchaeology 
serve archaeology by forcing the researcher to reassess the original arguments 
for the hypothesis and examining other possible solutions that can be con¬ 
fronted with the archaeological data. After verifying that the Gaulish bowls 
never present traces of wear from attaching hides or skins, the pottery special¬ 
ist’s identification of them as service vessels remains valid and the Nepalese in¬ 
terlocutors’ interpretation of them as drums can be set aside. 

While the drum theory can be easily rejected, it is still useful because it 
leads to questions about the functional attribution by reminding the researcher 
of the speculative character and weakness inherent in all archaeological identi¬ 
fications. Reopening files which appeared closed, questioning the assumptions 
considered as established facts, obtaining different advice and new ideas; in 
these features, the ethno-expertise and the ethno-experimentation are valuable 
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allies to the archaeologist who is not content to merely repeat what appears to 
be an established fact. 
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